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PREFACE. 

The difficulty of writing prefaces is now more gene- 
rally acknowledged than it ever has been during the 
whole history of modem literature. This difficulty 
does no^ arise so much from not knowing what to say, 
as from the perplexity of the author's mind. He is 
afraid of saying too much, and it will not suit his 
purpose to say too little. Then he is a little puzzled 
as to mttdblmess, and whether the reader will peruse 
or omit his preface. 

Some books come out without a word of preface ; 
others with too many. Some are very clever and 
ingenious ; others anticipate too much of the subject 
of the book ; and others again have little or no con- 
nection with its subject. 

As to myself, I have been puzzled in no ordinary 
degree, but have at length resolved to settle the ques- 
tion. I will have a short preface, and as much to 
the point as the peculiar character oi m^ "bci^^ ^'^r^ 
* admit of. 
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■ I have juBt to say then that this book Tvould uerer 
B been wTJtten, but for the fact that I have been 
mrighteously censured, and have suffered much 
from the result of censure. 

BeiTig from childhood by mental conatitutiou m- 
clined, while in a cheerful mood, to faceiiomnest, I 
have not happened to please everybody. I haTe ever 
had multitudea of cordial and attached CQiristian 
friends, to whom this said fecetiousneas has been 
agreeable. 

Since I have been a preacher, a vast number of 
good ministers and Christian families, in my own reli- 
gious connexion, have shewn me as much respect and 
kindness, on account of faeetioumes», as for other 
qualities of a graver kind. But then as some people 
don't like facetiouaness, and think it ought to be cen- 
sured and quietly pimished, they have acted on their 
own grave principles, and very solemnly, and with- 
out any provocation on my part, put me to my diffi- 
" ^feulties. Ituring many years I have borne this pa- 
tiently. I sometimes tried to think that my grave 
opponents might be right and I wrong ; but I thought 
again, and diseovcrod their errors. Tet I was silent. 
After a time, Iiowevcr, it see'roed to me that there 
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^as to be no end of censure ; and when the charge 
of eccentricity came up against me, and procured for 
me a very disagreeable notoriety throughout the 
Hngdom, alarming the churches, and fetching out 
those ugly things called remonstrances, to annoy and 
injure me, I saw that this tcould not do, 

I determined, therefore, to let all my adversaries 
know that they were not to be considered po pious as 
they pretended to be ; and if they had no concern for 
my temporal comforts and ministerial character, I 
must needs have some concern myself. I therefore 
wrote this book, and now publish it; and although it 
is not likely to be relished by a particular class of 
readers, yet I know before hand that it will be coun- 
tenanced by such sensible people as have themselves 
been censured and ill-treated for wit and humour. 

I love true religion, and do what I can to promote 
it, but I will never succumb to Pharisaism, and hence 
I offer no apology for publishing this volume, and 
express no regret. I sincerely respect the judgment 
of wise and good men ; I love the connexion to which 
I belong ; I venerate the character and admire the 
qualifications of all its superior ministers. But as 
certain stiff reUgioniBta have recklessly ^xiii «^^tl 



■ publicly trifled, 
I and to my aerio 



publicly trifled, in their solenm way, with my nama, 
and to my aerioua detriment, they must expect to be 
noted and celebrated in their turn. 

The porta of the hook which have ao immediate 
connection either with eccentricity or ceiisoriousneBB, 
may, it is hoped, be a relief to the reader who is not 
interested in my autobiography ; they belong to the 
" Chapters on other subjects," announced in the title 
page, and are intended for general edification. I 
hare used the aame freedom of speech in these chap- 
ters as in all the others. I have sincerely aimed to 
do good by their introduction, and am not without 
hope that none but the faslidioTts (whose judgment ia 
not quite infallible, and whose tempers not abeolutely 
celestial) will find any considerable fault with them. 

Independently of myself altogether, all men 
should be concerned to defend cheerful Christianity ; 
to preserve its purity, and at the same time to stand 
fast ill its liherty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WEATHER — CA RES — BOOKS — MEN. 

Some novel writers, and other writers whose books 
very much resemble novels, have a mighty predilec- 
tion for beginning their chapters with notices of the 
weather. Their fashion of introducing us to the main 
subject is somewhat like this : ''It was on a cold and 
" dismal December day, the sleet driving before the 
" wind ;" — or, " On a sultry evening in the month of 
''July, the black and fitful clouds threatening a ter- 
" rible tempest, when Sir Samuel Sensitive — or Miss 
" Bebecca Binglet, (her beautiful tresses gracefully 
" flowing over a neck of alabaster) — sat alone in the 
"library in profound meditation," — [when such and 
such remarkable things as a matter of course trans- 
pired.] 

Now this fashion in commencing operations in book 
making is not exactly to our taste. It is very taking 
with many readers, especially with angels without 
wings, such as young ladies in America are repre- 
sented to a-s by Mrs. Stowe and otlicr \VTilet^> ^Vc\ 
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delight in those minute details of personal beauty and 
raro accomplishments, which our consciences oblige 
ns to designate fiddle-faddle. But we are not at all 
up to this style of writing, not being Biifflcientlyeifimi- 
nato ; and it ia very much to bo questioned whether 
tbo best of our British ladies, or gontlomen cither, 
can rolish elegant frivolities in any department of 
literature. But now about the weather. "VTho but 
the infirm and sickly, and exquisite ladies witb thin 
shoes, is afraid of it? British men and real BritiBh 
leomsrt (God bless them ! ) though not destitute of edu- 
cation accomplishments, etiquette, and all the proprie- 
tioa of what ia termed " good society," arc not butter- 
flies ; nor do they spend half their time in reading 
novels, lounging on sofas, and playing harpsichords. 
They give due attention to household affairs ; they 
strengthen their bodies and minds too by avoiding 
what John Wesley colls " softness and needless solf- 
indnlgonce." They can, when need requires, — and 
oven when it does not exactly require — become cooks 
and housemaids in their own families ; they can face 
the outward storm and tempest ; they can " rough 
it ;" and they can, in the parlour or drawing-room, 
maintain, themselves in dignified coaversation. They 
repudiate iastidious effeminacy as unworthy of thera. 
The nonscnso of affectation they utterly despise. 
Laziness they regard as a sin. ye British good Chris- 
tian women, ye deserve our high esteem, our grateful 
aSt'ctiou ! As to patience, meekness, forbearance, 
I'artitudc, the endurance o£ aufficring, 70 tos&ss wiia&ftE 
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US mon tliorougiily ashamed of ouraolvea — for iu these 
grand eaaential virtues, not a few of you have the 
pre-eminence. Well, but the weather again ! For 
more than thirty ycara, as a travclliiig preacher, the 
■writer has braved it in long pedestrian joumies, in all 
its prants, and rough and tempcBtuous rarietiea. Ha 
has often bcos stuck fast in snow drifts, and almost 
smothered. Deluged with merciless rains, startkil 
with thunder claps, menaced hy tliose fearful light- 
ning flashes, which to men and boasts have proved 
fiital; polled with those outrageous hail-atorms, which 
have smashed sky-lights, and done wide-spreading 
miacHcf, and yet somehow or other such weather 
never dieposed bim to stay at home and neglect bis 
appointment, except in those very, very rare coses in 
which word has been sent to him not to come, because 
the people could not come to whom he was to preach. 
By God's good providence his outer man is strong and 
tongh as ever. Weather, then, does not trouble him 
Does anything elao trouble him ? Tea, ho will 
wnfess his infirmity — you may call it sin if you like, 
but he has been troubled. Heal troubles are within 
ns : " man is bom unto trouble," and yet everybody 
knows there is more trouble than there need be. 
Onmorited contempt, perpetuated injustice, and un- 
provoked injury, inflict trouble. Talk of stormy and 
tcmpestuoua weather ! Pooh ! Pooh ! 'Tis something 
next to nothing us to our individual experience;. But, 

"When ears3 like a wUd deluge coroe, 
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we are in for it, in a aenac, immeasurably worac than 
Miss Ifims, -who goes out without nn nmbrella, and 
on her return is caught in a "dreadful" shower, ao 
that she has to change her dress, her dear papa and 
mamma fearing that wilhout iramense attention she 
■will catch her death of cold ; and it is certainly as 
proper to prevent the rsmtlU of a dhower, as it is to 
avoid that exeess of tcndemesB which makes it dan- 
gerous. 

But now as to cares and sorrows, hrousht upon ns 
by people who, professing to believe the Bible, ought 
to have behaved better. Must we brood over them ? 
Moralists, philosophers, and dirines say, No; yet 
surely we may enlighten and admonish tliose whose 
errors and drlinf[nencies give trouble to their neigh- 
bours ! This wo mean to do, and at once inform tho 
reader, that as we have beca deemed eccentric, charged 
with eeeontricity as a fault, and as a reason why we 
ehoiild bo kept down low in station and finance ; and 
as cenBorious Pharisees Lave in a quiet way persecuted 
us through a groat part of our life, we mean to de- 
fend onraelvea. We intend to check censoriousness, 
as it is applied to the eharaoter and conduct of inno- 
cently humourous Christian ministers. To expose tho 
errors of modem Phavissdsm, and ohastiac, by whole- 
some satirical severilies, its spurious solemnity and 
injurious tendencies ; wo shall, however, be under 
the real necessity of saying much about ourBolveB, 
which hut for the ijucer treatment we have received, 
tre should nevov have tho\ig\\t ni a^Yui^. '^cl ■we 
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shall not lore the reader with eccentricity and censo- 
riousness all through the book, but become discursive, 
and produce original articles, illustrative of various 
classes of character. We will not use offensive per- 
sonalities ; we mean to be faithful and fearless, yet 
preserve sincere respect for all good men in office and 
authority. Whatever extravagance may seem to 
characterize some of our pages, we think readers of 
discrimination and good temper will understand and 
not condemn us. We seek to do good by checking 
evil. The literature oi flattery, which sees no vice in 
anything but outward and visible immorality, will 
doubtless be preferred by many readers to our own 
strictures and speculations ; but that sort of literature 
seldom if ever renders permanent service to morality 
and true religion. And as to professedly religious 
books, while many are to be admired, many also are 
religious in scarcely anything but phrases and excla- 
mations, dealing in loose generalities about sin and 
holiness, brow-beating and denouncing " the world, '* 
but leaving some of the worst features of a worldly 
and selfish spirit in some members of the ** Church" 
altogether imtouched. We want a clever book about 
the sins of the saints ; we do not mean real saints, but 
those demure and sanctimonious personages whose 
godliness is of such a cast that they make a ^^ gain* 
of it. These ought to be meddled with, told of their 
faults, and if they wiU not amend, they should be re- 
minded that we have an express command ito^xi ^v^ii 
U> withdraw from them, (1 Tim. vL 5.^ ^^ms^JiLft 
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these vemiirka bGcauso Bolfielmcss, injuetice, and othor 
vices, arc so often overlooked, and bo frequently, when 
dealt with at nil, merely touched by godly writers, 
and with such ineffable tenderness that nobody bc- 
eomcB the wiser or the better for eueh soft animad- 
versions. Evils of such enormoUB magnitude ought 
to bo handled roughly. 

We will famish the reader with a, small bundle 
of extracts, to prepare him for some severities which 
lie will soon overtake in his progress through the fol- 
lowiBg pages, and for which preparation is at least 
ospedient, if not absolutely necessary. 

From an o!d book then, published in 1630 — two 
hundred and twenty eight years fi^m the time I write 
this (1858)— and entitled "■WISDOM," I extract 
the following : — "Free and hearty admonition is a 
very wholesome and excellent medicine, and the best 
office of amitic. For to wound and offend a little, to 
profit much is to lovo soundly. A friend goes roundly 
to work, and respeoteth not so much how ho may 
please, as how ho may profit, whether by fair means 
or by foul, as a good physician nseth to do to euro his 
patient." 

A writer named Qlanvilh, speaking of a favourite 
author, says, " Wyoherly in his writings is the sharp- 
est tati/risi of his time ; but ia his nature he has all 
the softness of the tondercst dispositions : in his 
writings he is severe, bold, undertaking : in liis na- 
iore, gentle, modest, inoffensive." 
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Pope, tlio poet, referring to some pungcut author, 
says — 

" Yet aaft hia nature. Ihougb aevera his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gaj', 
ElesC latyrist! tvha toucliod the tnoiiD so true, 
Ai shoVd vice had bia IiaEe and pit; too." 

May wo not also, wbilo expressing our biecoto 
and intense admiration for tho learned and the criti- 
cal in the various departments of science and excgetiad 
literature, add, that according to Alexander Pope, 
" The proper study of mankind is man." Yet; the 
knowledge of astronomy, geography, geology, botany, 
chemiBtry, is useful. The kuowlcdgo of languages, 
for ffhich oriental and classical scholars and linguists 
are indebted to a powerful memory — able to retain the 
declensions of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, and 
all the rules, and exeeptiom to rules, with the various 
nieetiM belonging to grammar, is invaluable, and the 
world ia very greatly indebted to superior men in (At* 
depEtrtment of literature. But man, with all his vices 
and virtues, his faults and exeellencicB, should be 



H3rdranUc8, hydrostatiea, and pneumatics — the 
first being the science of conveying water through 
pipes ; the second, that of weighing fluids ; and the 
third relating to the air, or the laws by which it is 
condensed, rurifled, or gravitates, are parts of know- 
ledge known to bo very sen^iceable, yet only reallY 
wanted hja/eu: But man ia his menUA, mOToi, Mii. I 



reiigiouB viiiieties, eliould be studied by bU. And. 
when hi! becomes queer and crotchety, and departs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
wo must look well after him, or ha will play Bad 
pranks, and do us mischief. 

Ihe writer, during hia progress through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to rovere, esteem, and Ioto — mucli to be grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence o£ the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God, But when they decline 
from benevolence to selfishnosa ; when they go irom 
truth to error ; when they leave sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical fancies of fanati- 
cism; whtn they call this thing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure inditferencB, and in some cases a real virtue, 
Ihcy then become, if not sons of Belial, yet very 
troublesome and injurious persons. Antipathies, 
though sometimes very natural and proper, are in 
Bo-.ne instances very ridiculous and mischievous. The 
slrabUm of Alderman Growler renders his fictitious 
aerionsncsB very oppressive to his neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a very great antipathy to facet! ousness, and calls 
it eecminoiti/ ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
buffoonery, or something wicked. And his very ten- 
der consoience prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
miniateT who is so awfhlly presumptuous as to make 
aaj-body laagh. Like a. turkey cook^\iQ gtAKtetwai 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered "in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. "VVe intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shall be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

BaUhazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter y Count of Savoy ^ which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
" This Count," says he, ** who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho^ Emperor of 
Germcmy, to receive investiture fi:om him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left aU clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am disposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against all such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

" Ah, weU," says the Eeverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (accustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
imderstand the pressure of difficulty") — '* It TSi\^^\i^ 
well for Feter Count of Savoy to buckle OTiYa'^ ^rsi'^ws 
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religious varieties, aliould be studied by all. And 
when he becomes queer and crotchety, and departs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
we must look ■well after him, or lie will play ead 
pranks, and do us mischief. 

The writer, during his progress through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love— much to he grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God. But when they decline 
from, benevolence to Belfishuoss ; whca they go from 
truth to error ; when they leave sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical fiincios of fanati- 
cism ; when they enll this thing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure indifference, and in some cases a real virtue, 
Ihcy then become, if not sons of Belial, yet very 
troubles ome and injurious persons. AniipaiMen, 
though Bomotimes very natural and proper, are in 
Bome instances very ridiculous and mischievous. The 
elrahiam of Alderman Growler renders his fictitious 
seriousness very oppressive to his neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a very great antipathj" to faceliousness, and calls 
it eeesntrioihj ; meaning hy that appellation levity or 
buffoonery, or something wicked And his very ten- 
der conscience prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
minister who is so awfully presumptuous as to make 
anj-body laugh. Like u turkey ctrckw'Vw goVAcstaii 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered **in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. We intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shaU be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

Balthazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter ^ Count of Savoy ^ which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
" This Count," says he, ** who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho^ Emperor of 
Germany f to receive investiture fi:om him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left aU clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am didposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against all such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

"Ah, weU," says the Eeverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (accustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
imderstand the pressure of dificulty') — " ltTSi\^t\i^ 
well for Peter Count of Savoy to buckle otl\^^ ^thiq^. 
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rt'ligiouE YarietioN, should be studied lay oil. And 
when hu TjeeoinEa queer and crotchety, and departs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
we must look well nfter him, or he will play sad 
pranta, and do us mischief. 

The writer, during his progress through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love — much to be grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God. But when they decline 
from henovolcnee to selfisliness ; when they go from 
truth to error ; when they lenvo sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God hj" 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical taneies of fanati- 
cism ; when they call this thing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure indifference, and in some cases a real virtue, 
they then become, if not sons of Belial, yet very 
troublesome and injurious persons. Antipathies, 
though sometimes very natural and proper, are in 
some instances very ridiculous and miacliievous. The 
ttrabism of Alif^man Growler renders bia fictitious 
seriousness very oppressive to his neighbour. He 
loots at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a very groat antipathy to facetiousness, and calls 
it eeeentrioitij ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
buffoonery, or something wicked. And his very ten- 
der conscience prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
zaiaister who is so awfully presumptuons as to make 
anybody laugh, like a torkey cocV'wVo go^MftsajA 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered **in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. We intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shall be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

Balthazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter, Count of Savoy , which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
" This Count," says he, ** who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho^ Emperor of 
Germany f to receive investiture fi:om him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left aU clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am disposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against all such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

"Ah, well," says the Eeverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (aocustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
imderstand the pressure of dif^culty"^ — " It \si\^t \i^ 
well for J?eter Count of Savoy to \i\ick\e oiiYa^ ^xfiksysss 
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religious varieties, should he studied \>y all. And 
when hi; Ijecomca queer and crotcliety, and departs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
we must look well aftor him, or he will play Bad 
pranks, and do us mischief. 

The writer, during hia progress through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love — much to be grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God. But when they decline 
from, benovolonco to selfishness ; when they go from 
truth to error ; ■when they leave sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical fancies of fanati- 
cism ; when they eall thia thing sinful, and that thing 
siaful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure indifferenee, and in some cases a real virtue, 
they then become, if not sous of Belial, yet very 
troublesome and injurious persona. Aniipathiei, 
thougli sometimes very natural and proper, are in 
some instances very ridiculous and mischievous. The 
straiism of Alderman Growler renders his fictitious 
eeriouancss very oppressive to Lis neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a very great antipathy to faeetionsness, and calls 
it eeemtricit'j ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
buffoonery, or something wicked. And his very ten- 
der eonscienee prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
miniatcT who is so awfully presumptuous as to make 
mj-body laugh. Xikc a turkey coclfB^vo gayoVwaraii 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered "in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. "VVe intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shaU be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

BaUhazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter, Count of Savoy, which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
** This Count," says he, *' who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho^ Emperor of 
Germany y to receive investiture fi:om him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left aU clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, ' I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am diaposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against aU such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

"Ah, well," says the Eeverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (accustomed as a "dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
Tmderstand the pressure of diflS.culty) — " It mi^ht b^ 
well for jPeUr Count of Savoy to \iuck\e OTL\as> ^rccisyvss 
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religious varieties, sliould be sfudit'd by all. And 
whett lie becomes queer and crotchety, and departs 
from tte pure doctrines and precepta of Christianity, 
we must look well after him, or he will play sod 
prEinks, and do ua raiaohief. 

The writer, during his progresa through life up to 
the present, hiis seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love — much to be grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God. But wlien they decline 
from benevolence to selfiahncss ; when they go from 
truth to error ; when they leave sound reasoning for 
Bophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical fancies of fanati- 
cism; whtn they call this thing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contomjilates aa a matter of 
pure indifference, and in some cases a real virtue, 
they then become, if not eons of Belial, yet very 
troublesome and injurious persons. Antipathies, 
though BometimeB very natural and proper, ore in 
some instances very ridiculous and mischievous. The 
elraiism of Alderman Growler renders his fictitious 
serionsnoss very oppressive to his neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a Tei7 great antipathy to facetiousness, and calls 
it eecetilricit!/ ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
hufCoonory, or something wicked. And his very ten- 
der conscience prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
jninister who is so awfully preaumptnoua as to make 
aaxbody langh. Xike a turkey coclfv'\\ii giWAwiOTA. 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — ^have 
some of us grievously suffered *'in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. "VVe intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shall be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

Balthazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Feter, Count of Savoy, which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
*' This Count," says he, ** who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho, Emperor of 
Germany, to receive investiture fi:om him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left aU clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am disposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself agaiust aU such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

"Ah, weU," says the Keverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (aocustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
Tmderstand the pressure of difficulty) — *' It mi^ht b^ 
well for jPder Count of Savoy to buc^e oiv.\a^ ^rc\sws. 
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religious varieties, sliould be studied by all. And 
when he becomes i^ueer and crotchety, and departs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
we must look well after him, or he will play sad 
pranks, and do us mischief. 

The writer, during his progress through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men much to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love — much to be grate- 
ful for. Men under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, are sons of God. But wben they decline 
from benevolence to selfishness ; when they go from 
truth to error ; when they leave sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical fancies of fanati- 
cism; whtn thoyonll this tiing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure indiff'erence, and in some ciises a real virtue, 
they then become, if not sons of Belial, yet very 
tronblesomo and injurious persons. Aniipathiei, 
though sometimes very natural and proper, are in 
some instances very ridiculous and mischievous. The 
slrahism of Ald^man Grotchr renders his fictitious 
Beriousncas very oppressive to his neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of his own. He 
has a very great antipathy to facetiousness, and calls 
it eectntricitij ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
buffoonery, or something wicked. And his very teu- 
iler oonsoienee prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
miaist-er who is so awfully presumptuous as to make 
invbody laugh. Like a turkey cocVfwVu ?fi^l^ft.'aarasj^. 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a run at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered "in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. We intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shall be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

Balthazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter, Count of Savoy, which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
*' This Count," says he, *' who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho, Emperor of 
GernMny, to receive investiture fcom him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left all clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
am disposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against all such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.' 

" Ah, well," says the Keverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (accustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
understand the pressure of difficulty) — " It mi^ht be 
well for Feter Count of Savoy to buckle OTi\a«» ^xfi^axsc 



religiouB varieties, sliould be studied by all. And 
wben be becomea queer and crotchety, and departs 
from tbe pure doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
we must look -well after him, or he will play sad 
pranks, and do us mischief. 

Tlie writer, during his progresB through life up to 
the present, has seen amongst men mnoh to admire, 
much to revere, esteem, and love — mnch to be grate- 
ful for. lien under the direct influence of the Chris- 
tian rchgion, are sons of God. But when they decline 
from benevolence to selfishness ; when they go from 
truth to error ; when they leave sound reasoning for 
sophistry ; when they make void the laws of God by 
foolish traditions, or the whimsical ianoios of fanati- 
cism; when they call this thing sinful, and that thing 
sinful, which the Bible contemplates as a matter of 
pure iaJifierencB, and in some cases a real virtue, 
they then become, if not sons of Belial, yet very 
troublesome and injurious persons. Antipathies, 
though sometimes very natural and proper, are in 
some instances very ridiculous and mischievous. Tbe 
slraiism of Alderman Growler renders bis fictitious 
serionsnesa very oppreaaive to his neighbour. He 
looks at men and things in a light of Lis own. He 
has a very great antipathy to ticetiousness, and calls 
it eccentricity ; meaning by that appellation levity or 
lething wicked. And his very ten- 
e prompts him to repudiate every gospel 
minister who is so awMly presumptnoua as to make 
anybody langh. tike a turkey cock who gobbles and 
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attacks a little boy with a red jacket, or a wild bull 
with an antipathy to a field gate, he makes a ran at 
the offensive object, and mischief is the result. From 
this bastard piety — a degradation to the human intel- 
lect, and a nuisance to all wise and good men — have 
some of us grievously suffered "in mind, body, and 
estate," for very many years. We intend to do more 
than defend ourselves against it. It shall be attacked 
as an enemy in disguise. 

Balthazer Gracian, a celebrated Spanish author, 
reports an action of Peter ^ Count of Savoy ^ which we 
think will illustrate the expediency of a man defend- 
ing himself while he duly respects the rights of others. 
" This Count,'' says he, ** who was a Sovereign 
Prince, presenting himself before Otho^ Emperor of 
Germany y to receive investiture fcom him of his do- 
minions, came dressed after a fantastical manner. 
His right side was all clothed with embroidery, en- 
riched with precious stones ; and his left all clad in 
armour. The Emperor, demanding the reason of this 
whimsical habit, he answered, * I am thus dressed to 
show your Imperial Majesty that as on one hand I 
atn disposed to pay homage to you, so on the other I 
am ready to defend myself against all such as shall in 
the least offer to deprive me of my right.* 

" Ah, well," says the Reverend Christopher Com- 
fortable, (accustomed as a " dear blessed man" to the 
enjoyment of good livings, and therefore unable to 
understand the pressure of difficulty") — " 1\. isi\^\.\i^ 
well for Feter Count of Savoy to buckle ODL\a'& ^isiq^kc 
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but our Saviour was meek and lowly in heart, and 
lovod hia enemies, and you should be liko him !" 
"Wo reply, our Saviour did love his onemies, and laid 
down hia life for them, but he also terribly repri- 
manded them for their vices. Instead of always 
being Bileut, ho called them " serpents, a generatioa 
of vipers, and asked them how they could escapa the 
damnation of hell?" So revenge should be mixed 
with our disapprobation, nor should we as Christians 
dare to think of malice in our defensive or offensive 
warfure. Eut selfishness, gross inattention to 
the rights of others — unfeeling inconsideration, 
practical rudeness, jealousy, envy, unprovoked 
opposition, perpetuated 'va\\isiice, — are evils of so grosa 
a character, that to let them aloae ia tacitly to sanc- 
tion them, and thus connive at the peril and danger 
of the souls of those who cherish and practise them. 




CHAPTER II. 



" As unknown, and yet well known" — " as poor, 
yet making many rich," saya Paul to tho Corinthians 
(2nd Epietle, vi. 9, 10.) We adopt this language as 
applicable to ouiself. Inconaldcrablo and ohscurc ; 
poor in this world, having neither money nor estate, 
how few comparatively know anything about us, 
and of those few, how many cars anything about us.^fl 
So be it, if it pleaso God ; yot we are well known in. J 
our own religioua eommunity, and though pooi 
much poorer.than we should have been but for thi* I 
alleged eccentricity, — we have, by the grace of I 
Christ, inatrnmontiUly enriched many with gospel l 
treaaurea. But really, reader, it is very inconveniontS 
and troublesome to keep on witb these editorial ■ 
phrases of "we," and "us," and "our." To be I 
more explicit and intelligible then, another mode must I 
be adopted, not, accurately speaking, egotiatieal, yebl 
esmething like it. Say, if you please, in the way of .1 
necessary or justifiable egotism. Some writer, ia I 
Addison's Spectator, being angry with a certain, ftlsaa ' 
ofmithors, sayg, "a tribe of egotists, iot -«\\s)ai. \ 
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W have always bad a mortal avcraion, are the siifh{HS'<| 
L memoirs, wlio are never mentioned in any works b 
tlieir own." 

I cannot but ttink, however, that this aensitiTl 
critic, though right in the main, was never in ajbfa 
never obliged either to write a hit of autobiography, ' 
or let the Philiatines crush him. These old writers, 
who, something less than two hundred yeara ago, 
figured away in "Spectators," and figured well too, 
did not know everything and everybody — not one of 
them was ever a Methodist Preacher, brow beaten 
and pinched for eccentricity. They did for their ■ 
timcB, wo must do for oura. Despite, then, of a 
tliat is odious and revolting in the cgotbtical styld 
of writing in the estimation of some one-sided g 
niuses, who fct'H not take the trouble to d 
botiveea the egotism of vanity and that j 
egotism, which is nothing more than necessary self- 
defence, — I shall proceed in my own way, which I 
deem to bo the only way in which I can be under- 
stood, and accomplish my design la counteractingJ 
some of those colossean evils which result irom e 
soriousuesa. 

In the earlier years of my ministry, though ap-^ 
pointed to hard-working Circuits with small salaries, I 
I had no ground of complaint. My status, aa fixed i 
by the Conference, and my accommodations among 

tthe people, though sometimes a little rough, not 
Avm DokindnesB, but from poverty, — were quite . 
sa good ns I Lad a right to ospect. ^ut in ftie ^to*jJ 
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gress of years, I found myself frequently interrogated, 
and in many directions with questions of this sort : — 
"How is it you do not get better Circuits? Why 
don't they appoint you to Manchester, or Leeds, or 
London?" &c. These questions were followed up by 
expressions of thankfulness, for religious benefits said 
to be derived from my preaching. Murmurings, deep 
and loud and frequent, were uttered, not by me, but 
by my very numerous friends, including not a few of 
our best Ministers, and Presidents of Conferences ; 
and the exclamation, ** 'Tis a shame they don't use 
you better," was so often uttered, that I began to be 
fidgetty. The questions put to me, were put to some 
others in power and authority, "Why don't i/ou 
give him a lift ?" " What has ho done, that younger 
men, and not his equals, should always be much 
better appointed than he?" Now, as it is always 
very easy to give an answer of some sort to a frequent 
and probing question, the reply usually was, — ^aa it 
is now J, — " Why, you see, he is so eccentric ; he is 
not serious enough. In the parlour he is facetious, 
and tells anecdotes, — and 'our people are a grave 
people,' and don't like him to make them laugh," &c. 
And this, reader, is the reason why, after thirty- 
two years of hard service, I maintain the same circuit 
status now (1859) as at the beginning of my career. 
But this is not the worst of it, — through misrepresen- 
tations as to the hind and degree of my facetiousness, 
(foolishly called eccentricity) I ha^e socieiXiflXi'^^, \ol 
spite of the cordial affection of alaTge\)o3L\ oi>stQ?Ocic^ 



Ministers, and multitudcB of Christian people, Iiitd to 
treciblo lest I should get no Circuit at all. 

At tlio Conferenco held in Liverpool, 1857, a 
kind-hearted Jliniater, who did hia beat to setre me, 
said te me, " Tho Representatives* were unwilling 
to receive you in their Circuits, because you are a 
Jtmny brother." Thanlis to the good and excellent 
man who wo»ld receive me when others would not. 
At that Conference I let off a speech against censo- 
riousness ; no man replied to it. One of tho most 
eminent and amiable of the ministers said to me, 
" WbU, brother K., yon know /do not censure you." 

It is now proi>er, however, to anticipate some 
Tcry reasonable enquiries. To look at questions 
which though they have never been put to mo, tnay 
l» forthcoming — "Do you not think too much of 
yourself?" "Are you not under a mistake and de- 
luBion as to your qualifications?" "Are you 
self-conceited ?" &c. 

Lei Facts and Letters answer for m$. 

PACTS, — By special and official invitation, I,| 
have, from time to time, preached Sermons, and ad- 
vocated Chistian Missions, Schools, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Eeligious Tract Society, 
&D., in pulpits and on platforms, in some of tho 

• Those readera who are not Wesicjans may now be in- 
formed that Repreaentativet aro Miniatera selected 
sent, in Commlttoo and in fnll Conference, the w 
triabes of Circuits aui brgther Ministers, as to their futuro 
appointments. 
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largest of onr CinpelB, in great towns and cities, 
throughout the kingdom. I have been invited by 
distinguished Clergymen to speak in Tovm Halls, 
TTational Schools, and Chuiehea, I have lectured in 
Chapels, Halls, Institutions, and Colleges. I hava 
received compliments, commendations, applauses, and 
acclamations, and have been treated with every de- 
monstratiDn of esteem and aficction, 

Ja it euttmnary, I ast, ia invite ohjcctionable and 
inoompetent men to services of this kind, — to giva 
them public thanks, and greet them with applaus 
Tet from the difftoulty felt at different times in getting 
me stationed, and the, at least, seeming impossibility 
of fixing mo in a superior position — the public, hear- 
ing of this difficulty and secmiug impossibitity, must 
have concluded me to bo inefficient, or as the stale 
indefiuito phrase is, " below the mark." Alas! for 
that conduct which has ofteu doomed mc, as it once J 
did St. Paul, to "speak as a fool." Shame upon fl 
any who extort from me an egotism which, under ■ 
different circumstances, would merit severe reproba- fl 
tion, and which now, though using it from dire ne- fl 
cessity, I feel to be tormenting. fl 

LETTERS.— Short extracts from a few out of 1 
many: — I 

Dec. 14, 1841. — "If anj- opinion or inflaence of mine I 
conld haie procured j ou a status in oar heterogeaeous Coa- B 
nexjon, more wortliy of jour Wesleyau principles and many I 
powers of usefnlne35, jou would Lave occupied it saino jears V 
ago." I 





nee, 6, leta.— " I shull have great pica 
little influenco I may have \o promoting y 
am quite satisHed the Great Head ol' the Chiircii hug pvcn 
lalenCa to you for fluQietliing better than what has generallj 
been allotted to you." 

Thii was from a senior Minisler, noio sustaining an influ- 
ential position in the Weslejan Connexion, and was once 
Fresidcut of ilio Canadian Conference. 

Foh. 27, 18J6.— "My opinion, and that of many (o loftom 
UB look up, is, that you have been generallj appointed to 
Circaita heuvat/i yaur deserts." 

Frotn a supErior and popular Weslejan Minister, now 
deecaied. 

1853. — "Por my own part I feel satiafiod yonr preaching 
winild be niobt acccpiahle, and I shonld rejoice on every 
account to see your name dovrn for City Road." 

From a Weslejan Gentleman in London of vety liigh 
rcBpeo lability, and some time General Treasurer of the Wes- 
ley an Misaiuuar; Society. 

" My late father (Dr. B.) had a high appreciation of four 
laleuia and virtues." — From P. B. Esq. 

This infornmtiou I am obliged t« give, because in 
the flrat place a man accuatomcd to travel in inferior, 
or at least but very middling circuits, is usually 
deemed imqualified for anything better ; and Becondly, 
if nominated for a high class circuit, he will be ulmost 
certain, without some special recommendation to meet 
with some determined and desperate official remon- 
Btrance ; and thus with regard to many poor fellows 
in this vexatious world, wo may but too truly say, 
Biten down alii-ays down. 

It is owing to popular crrov, ta.W m'^it'^V'j, owl 



stupid wnya of thinking, that a man speaking in hia 
own &ivour is bo often diBregarded, and sometimea 
treated worse for asserting Hmaelf tliaa while ho was 
silent. Siunt Paul, in edf-defmce, waa an egoliat. 
This we see in hts Second Epistle to the Corintiiians, 
" "Wonld to God ye could bear with mo a little in my 
folly." (Chap. ii. 1.) " I say again, let no man tiiink 
mo a fool ; if otherwise, yet aa a fool receive me, that 
T may boast myself uUttlo." (Chap. xi. 16) "I am 
become a fool in glorying, ye havo compelled mo." 
(Chap. xii. 11.) Seo also hia rightooiia self-com- 
mendat:on in hia Piiat Epiatle to the Thessaloniona. 
(Chap. ii. 10.) 

Jmkim, in his valuable work on the "Heaaon- 
ablenesB aad Certainty of the Christian Eeligion," 
says, (p. 147) "The greatest masters of decency 
have not thought it always Improper to commend 
themselves, either because they supposed some occa- 
sions req^uirod it, or because it was a more usual 
thing when men's lives and manners wero mors 
natural and sincere, and they often spoke as thoy 
thought, both of themselves and others." 

Mr. Jenkins is perfectly right, and we may de- 
pend upon it there is often great insincerity in those 
persona who want to have it thought that they have 
a very mean opinion of themselves. Sometimea they 
elegantly stylo themselves, " crawling worms of 
earth." Tell them you think they are such, and 
they are immediately transformed into " &6r^ ft'^vti'S 
eorpeBts. '' 
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The great Cicero was not a vain but an honest- 
minded egotist. And in Dr. Johnson's " Bambler/' 
No. 30, I find the following passage : ** There are 
few tasks more nngrateM than for modest persons 
to speak their own praises. In some cases, however, 
this must be done for the general good, and a gene- 
rous spirit will, on such occasions, assert its merit, 
and yindicate itself with becoming warmth." 

A man who plays the egotist when he is not in- 
jured is justly reprehensible ; but a man who speaks 
in his own favour, in self-justification, and righteous 
self-defence, is not really an egotist, though he may 
seem to be one. 




ECCBSTRlClTir. 



CHAPTEIt III. 



ECCESTKinir. 



I DO not now addreas myself to men of si 
adepts in Tfatural Philoaopliy : nnd, therefore, Huch 
can, without any offence to me, omit this Chapter. 
Peter Plain man and Polly Pioua, then, can have 
it all to themselves. Yet, if any astronomer in tho 
plenitude of his condescension should bestow a minute 
or two upon it, I shall be honoured. 

The word eccmtriciti/, refers primarily to the mo- 1 
tions of certain heavenly bodies, and must, therefore, I 
be considered an astronomical term. Cometa, for in- 
stance, by not describing an exact circle in their 
pathway through the general heavens, are said to I 
take an eeeeniric course, that is, oval, or elliptical. 1 

Dwiation from a centre, in fact, is the very thing I 
which constitutes eccentricity. And I may suppose 1 
that the amotmt of eccentricity is in proportion to 
the degree of deviation. Some good people, how- 
ever, are not aware that comets are not the onlif . 
bodies in the visible heavens inclined to eccentricity. J 
An old writer, named Drown, says, " In regard of 1 
eccentricity and the qiicjxlc n herein it Tfi.Q\tfe, \Niti 1 
Met/ Jb unequal." '-Jiy reason oitHoSTi'U'ft w-iciv-] 
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trieity to the earth, and obliquity to the equator," 
(saya another writer, noiaei Solder,) he appears to 
U8 tti move unequally. 

Ajid now I obBeire, that the Sun and the IToon, 
and all the " host of heaven," including even comete, 
the orbits of which are ellipses, incur no censure ; 
nor can any man, unlees an infidel, or a crotchety 
Christian touched with insanity, ever expreaa regret 
that the Sun and Moon should diminish their dignify, 
by tlic slighteat irregularity of motion, thuB giving 
sanction to the wild eccentricities of the comets. 
Stars, planets, and comets, move in the spheres ap- 
pointed for them by the Creator and Upholder of the 
universe, and, therefore, can never he said to go 
mrong. Tea, though comets are "hairy," and some 
have " beards," and others have " long tails," yet no 
rational man thinks of saying that it is a detriment 
to the universe to have a comet in it. So far ia thin 
from belag the case, that comets are exceedingly 
serviceable. Sir Isaac Newton affirms, that for the 
"conservation of the water and moisture of the 
planets, comets seem absolutely requisite." And 
again he observes, that the " spirit which makes the 
finest, subtilest, and best part of our air, and which 
is absolutely requisite for the life and being of all 
things, come principally from the comets." 

Well expressed, Sir Isaac ! Had certain charac- 
ters well known to me, possessed thy phOosophy, in- 
Btead of their assumed and censorious gravity, they 
would not have rendered theii gnoi wosa o^aei'ona- 
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xk,ble, aad their ill-wil] demonstrable. They would 
Itave applied their powers of thinking and inveatiga- 
"tion, which aome of them use well enough on other 
eubjeots, to that of occentrioity, and " not hare con- 
clemned the guiltless." (Slatt. xii. 7.) 

We see, then, that in the material world, eoocn- 
"tiioity IB not only not to be complaiaed of, but on the 
contrary to he admired ; and God ehould be praised 
for admitting it into the ayatemB of Hia glorious 
universe. 

Superstition and aolemn folly, however, have 
complained of comets. All kinds of evil-foreboding, 
and all eorts of direful prognostications have been 
uttered to their disparagement. The magnificent 
comet of 181 1, frighteaed multitudes. I was a Uttla 
boy when it made its appearance, night after nigiit, 
for a long time ia the beautiful heavens, I used to 
gaze upon it with iaeffable delight. I had aa in- 
telligent and sober-minded uncle, whom the neigb- 
boura called a " star gazer." He was not familiar 
with the science of astronomy, yet he helped me to 
admire the wonderful works of God, and praise God 
himself for creating and sustaining them. He lored 
the comet, and we were both sorry when it left us. 
Ita immense stream of brilliant light, (vulgarly called 
the toil,) put us into a rapture, and on its departure 
we were disconsolate. 
" Hast thou De'er Been tlie comet's flaming liglit 7" 
Til' Uluairiaua stranger passing terror Blieila 
Oa gaziog aalioas, /h>ra his fiery Iraifl 
01 leagtb enormoas ; talces his amp\c touni 
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Ihrongh ilepilis of etber;'coa«Cs nnniimber'd worlds ^^M 
Of more than eolar glory ; doubles wide ^^ 

Heaveo's mighty cape, and then revisits earth ^J 

rrom the long travel of a thousand years." — Torso, 

The present comet of 1858, is a very beautiful 
object. I cannot say with the above Poet, that ite 
train is "fiery;" it appears to mc to be vigour, but I 
really don't know tehat it ia, and astronomers them- 
selves are puzzled about it, and publish contradictory 
opinions. 

Just now, October the 5th, half-past seven in the 
evening, it stands immediately before a magoi&cent 
star. "This orderlff luminary ia not offended with the 
comet, nor complaining that the eccentric straiiger 
stands or moves in its way. The stai shines with 
a glorious brilliancy right through the tail of the 
comet, and both luminaries present to me a spectaclo 
of inespressibte grandeur and loveliness. Ah, woh 
really want a comet now and then to set us a thinl^H 
ing, and arouse us from our dulnesB ! ^H 

^^^K^ The poet, Prior, ought not to havo said — ^| 

;biB. 

but 

lo^ 



Icora all 00 1 Iheir arbitrary light 

Is march with lawless horror bright." 



Pooh, Pooh ! comets are neither lawless nor horrible. 
They move by the laws of the Creator of the nniverse, 
and in healthful minds they excite not horror, but , 
admiration. 

I look again at tlie star and the comet — I aUoid 
my imagination full play. The star seems instinct ' 
m'fi life and fliiim;ttion, as if to cx^jvceaa ite 6ji\D^il 
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that the comet should thus kindly visit its neigh- 
bourhood. Just so among stars, planets, and comets, 
in the xmiverse of intellect. The real and orderly 
luminaries who moye with stateliness and gravity in 
their respective spheres, love the occasional com- 
panionship of him, who takes a different course, but 
who does the work assigned him. The star before 
me, if able to speak, and disposed to censoriousness, 
might say to the comet — '' It's like your impudence 
to place yourself right before me, and frisk that long 
tail of yours right in my face— what must the grave 
people on the surface of yonder planet, earth, think 
of you ?" 

But stars, planets, and comets, don't come into 
angry and mischievous collision ; they are all under 
orders, and obey them. 

Let the silent grandeur, and the glorious com- 
bination of sublimity, beauty, splendour, and har- 
mony of all heaven's host, teach the censurers of 
eccentricity^ to be silent and behave themselves. 



■ 89 UEMTiL'ECOFNTRirmr. ^^| 

I CHAPTER rV. ^H 

' MEITTAL ECCENTRICITY. ^^| 

I BATE espreBscd my contempt for superBtitioUB 
prognostications on the appearance of cometa ; yet, I 
hold in reverence -whatever ia Bald in the Bihle or 
eoUiittral histflry, respecting important evente under 
the immediate control of the Almighty. The " star 
resembling a sword," and the " comet that continued 
a whole year," mentioned by JosephuSj which stood 
over Jerusalem, foretelling the "future destruction" 
of the Jews, should be regarded with real aerions- 
nesB. Not that I think those extraordinary lumi- 
naries were a real alar, and a real comet, bolongbg 
to the establiBhed system of the universe — but, per- 
haps, meteors created for the purpose. 

As to comets, properly so called, whether they 
frighten people or not, we dare not, while we reve- 

. rence the power and wisdom of the Creator, presume 
to censure them. But in the world of mind, with 
nil its varieties, a man noted, or only said to he noted 
for menial eccentricity, is considered " fair game." 
Some people, professing great holiness, think they 
have a right to hunt him down; and Pharisees and 
fanatics are first and foremost in the chase. Gossips, 
o£ both sexes, cannot have a better or more reliaih*^— 

£iJ& subject for fire-side dlBCueaion, tivou &«-^i!M^| 
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Ilarities of an eccentric man. Their likings and dia- 
likinga — their prejudices and preposBessionB — their 
antipathies and Bympathies, are all expreBsed with 
Tolnbility, and aometimeB with the assumed infalli- 
bility of an oracle. Eceentrieity , in mental coMti- 
tution and habit, ia a very interesiirig subject. On 
this subject powcre of criticism con expatiate and 
disport themselves ; and spleen, where it exists, can 
vent itself without molestation. And we are willing 
to concede to the most garrulous of the tattlers, that 
some eccentricities are morally evil ; some arc of a 
doubtful character, and some simply harralesB. But 
we are likely to be deemed heretical by them all 
when we make the assertion, that some are decidedly 
hentjieial, restoring health to the body,— furnishing 
rational and improving entertainment to the raind ; 
and by keeping the heart cheerful, saving the soul 
ftom the misery and guilt of bad tempera. 

To cenauro and punish men, whoae eccentricity ia 
of this latter kind, and professedly for the honour 
and glory of God, ia a conduct aufHcieat, were it 
possible, to exasperate the temper of aa angel. Yet 
this thing has been done over and over again. 

The men who have suffered in themselves; in 
their public reputation, and in their family finances, 
by sttch opposition, have done every thing in their 
power at different times to make themselves agree- 
able to their Pharisaic censuiers, but in vain. 

Potent Pharisees have made themse'L'jea «\)i«clvk, 
not of esteem and Tcneration, but o£ iieiBfi., ^srwa^ 
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and diBgnat, Having bad to some extent the pecu- 
niflry condition, of subordinate miniaters in their 
hands, those ministors have been doomed to budge 



lared _ 



The day, hovever, is now past and gone for ever, 
when potent and primitive censure will be feared 
and dreaded. Still less will it ever be again 
ciimbod to. 

All tattlers and buay-bodies in talking about eo- 
eentricity, are apt to use the generic term without 
reference to the different species. Hence, it only 
needs to be said of o man that he is ecoentric, and 
some undeflnable suspicion arises, ttat this man 
somehow or other — nobody knows how — is in the 
wrong, and faulty. It is resolved Uiat he must be bo, 
because he is eccentric, if for no other reason. And 
let the eccentric man, in question, be a CJiriitian 
Minieter, the conclusion is arrived at with a jump, 
that at any rate ho is no bettor than he ought to be, 
and churches, parishes, or Methodist circuits, would 
do well to avoid him. They do avoid him, no matter 
what he and his family suffers from that avoidance. 
They, as they think, are delightfully saved from the 
awful risk of having him among them. They won't 
have him, and if tliey are right in this rejection, 
nobody elie should have him. He is doomed, there- 
fore, either to bo forced upon somebody, or go about' 
his business ; and the fact of his adding to con< 
£Tfgaiions and churches, and InatrumcntaUy blessing 
jiaea, by (urning them from their mii^m^AeB, 
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Bidered a aecotnlary affair — perhaps, a trifle not worth 
the mention. This ccoentricity has ever been re* 
garded by a claas of little-minded people, who have 
not seen it, but merely heard about it from tha pre- 
posterous and Mse accounts of men at a distance, aa 
a very ominota thing, portending Eomethiiig disas- 
trous, — some hindrance or obstruction to the pros- 
perity of religion, though they cannot say what. 
Yet to my certain knowledge, some of those half- 
alarmed men are most objectionably eccentric them- 
selves. Yet they are stone blind to their own real 
iaiiltE, and seem, Hko the fabled Cyclopes, to have one 
staring eye in the middle of their foreheads, to look 
into the imaginary faults of their neighbonrs. 

I have hinted that a kind of horror of eccen- 
tricity is felt mostly by little-minded people, and 
most heartily do I wi^ that this superstitious feel- 
ing had been confined to such people ; for in that 
case, many a pang and much sufiering would have 
be«n 'spared to unrighteously censured and degraded 
ministers. But most unhappily, a few learned divines 
have connired at this miBchievous folly. Their cvor- 
lastiog'monitions about being alKayt serious, and 
their strong animod version s upon levity, have been 
quoted as an authority for censure and repudiation. 
Utterly overlooking the variety of circumstances i 
which a man may be placed, and tlic num 
cidents which occur from time to time, to justify d 

i humour and tacetJousness, they have 
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taught that a man must havo the Bome expresaion in 
hia countenance at a wedding, as at a funeral. 

Men of tliia sort are usTiuJiy of a dejected aspect, 
and without being aware of it, they disregard our 
Saviour's express iBJunction, " Be not as the hypo- 
crites of B, tad countenance." (Matt. vi. 16.) They 
may fancy that hy thia excess of gloomy gTarify, 
they are recommending religion, and produciag the 
impression on their neighbours, that thoy are holier 
than most other Christians ; but if so, let them at 
once bo undeceived. A few dull and melancholy 
people, no doubt, have a very high opinion of their 
sanctity, on account of their aad faces ; but as to the 
majority who know them, they think no such thing. 
They look out for evidences far superior to mere 
external demureness, to be convinced that any one 
Christian is superior to any otber Christian. For my 
own part, I have lived too long in this world, and 
have studied the ways of men too intently, to be 
taken in by mere appearances. I do not at all ques- 
tion the sincere piety of some solemn looking men ; 
but, there are others, with solemn looks, whose ao- 
callcd piety, is a thing of their own making. They 
pui on gravity to accomplish their selfish designs, 
though to the unprovoked and lasting injury of 
their neighbours. take these men away from me ! 
Some of thera assert wilful falsehoods — they defame 
you — and will moat barbarously lacerate your feel- 
ings. Should a ruffian with a clenched £st wound 
j-oH m the head and face, a Utl'Ve anTsicoi. ^ai, li^ a. 
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pateh of brown paper soaked in Yin^;ary might soon 
heal the wonnd ; bnt^ when a solemn wauld'he saint, 
with pions hmtality, opposes yonr tme and lawful 
interests, does yon positiye and lasting injury, and 
under the pretext of promoting the cause of God — 
he is a man to be shunned and avoided ; yet he should 
be prayed for, that God may nndeceive him and make 
him a better man. 



JlEKTil, ECCENTEIgITT — ITS 



EccEJJTEiciTY ! Would tLe laws of grammar or rhe- 
toric allow me to personify and apostrophize this 
quality, I might say, " thou enemy to my comfort 
and well-doing in ttis world ! Thou desperate oh- 
structor to all promotion ! Thou alleged cause of 
innumerable trials, why doat thou so pertinaciously 
cling to my soul ? Get thee hence ! and let me he 
an orderly concentric — a dear, simple, plain, (not to 
Bay) do nothing man ; going in tlie regular circle of 
other dear, plain, simple men ; never daring even to 
do good unless in formally pieMrihed ways — lotting 
even opportimitiea of rendering valuable service go 
by unimproved, if they cannot bo improved except 
by thy assistance." Thus, if eccentricity might he 
personified, might I talk to it, and charge it with the 
moral enormity of prompting me to he in "labours 
moro abundant," and to incur displeasure for doing 
real and positive good. I was once deemed eccen- 
tric, for giving usefol lectures in public institutions, 
though by such eccentricity, I secured largo audiences 
and helped their funds — for I never received jpoy for 
a lecture in my life. Amongst some Biviniij/ lec- 
tures, in chapels, I once gave one on "Pulpit Elo- 
qucncc, " vrhivh was well recci\-c4\^y MuxiSMsCi^Wfti 
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congregations — printed, approved and commenduJ by 
the late Dr. Chalmera, of Edinburgh, and the thou 
Bishop of Lincoln — sold off. And yet a grave minia- 
ter said to me in a letter, " give up all this nonnntt 
about eloquence !" I have referred to thia in somo 
of my other pablications ; and I do it hero, heoaiiso 
I have too much reason to think thot somo oth«r feol- 
inghas prompted opposition to mo, and that tho charge 
of teeentricity has been but ft prHaxt. ftuite suro 
I am that the word eccentricity is given by the 
jealous-minded, as a title of roproach, to hinder soma 
useful men bam becoming too conspicuous. 

Eccentricity ! o. sliocking bad thiug, if wo holievo 
eome ignorant and ill-natured accounts of it. You 
may aflirm of a miniater that he is idle; " Ah, well," 
says Mrs. Sympathy, " the dear man is nervous and 
cannot do everything." Say of another, he Kenviotu, 
"that," says a friend, " cannot ho proved." Say of 
another, hois covetous. " Ono," eaya Samuel Savoall, 
" he is only economical." Say of another, ho is r»- 
vet^aful. " Why," aoys Peter Pugnacious, " ho hna, 
to be sure, a little mettle in him, and shows a proper 
sjnrit." Say of another, he is sly, deeeitfiU, and dis- 
regards truth. "Ah, well," saya, Ferdinand Fox, 
' ' we ought to be ' wise as serpents, ' hut he ia a mon- 
BtrouB pious man for all that." Thus are obvious and 
notorious ains explained away. £ut let it once come 
out respecting another minister, that he is eecentne, 
and thea, ae many in the company as do not know 
Ainr, and arc more or less inclined to cc^tsoTWusuais 
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pronouncQ scatence tigainst hira. Their deluded ima- 
ginations, aided by innate hoatility, teem wiUi all 
sorts of yague, undefined and undefinable notiona 
to the man's disparagement. A few present may 
belong to that daas of ignoramuses, who do not hiaio 
what eccentricity means, but think it must be sonae- 
thing i«d. "Whether it means necromancy, or ven- 
triloquiam, or a man atauding on his head, or wear- 
ing his coat inside out — they can't exactly say. But 
certainly it must mean some extraordinary deviatios 
from the centre of gravity. 

And wo agree with these talkers, that if there 
iliould be men with such oddities, they are unfit for 
tlie Christian rninistry. It is most profoundly to be 
regretted that, notwithstanding inceaaont and ex- 
tensive preaching throughout the world, there should 
yet be oven among perpetual hearers of llie Gospel, 

■ eo large an amount of ignorance, absurdity, and 
what may bo truly called tiarrow-viindedneas." We 
heartily wish all people to be thoroughly religious 
and devotional. We would not have them connive 
at any moral evil; nor can wo reasonably object to 
their censures, when rightly placed and adminis- 
tered with kindness and affection. But the mischief 
is, the want of efficient pulpit instnietion in numerous 
places ; the reiterated appeals made from the pulpit 
to people's passions, to the neglect of their under- 
standinga — Hie keeping them used to one set of no- 
tiouB — and the setting up such a formidable barrier 

between the godly and tte conommt^ a.V \aisfc, si 
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to exclude the former as much as possible, from all 
social intercourse with the latter, has made some re- 
ligionists particularly stupid. As Christians, we all 
know very well that sinful intercourse with the 
world is interdicted, and as Christians, we have no 
relish for it. But social intercourse, excluding sin, 
is allowable, and often renders Christians morally 
beneficial to their worldly neighbours, and witty 
Christians have often allured worldly people to Chris- 
tianity, while stiff and gloomy bigots have driven 
many from it. Stiffness and bigotry, however, though 
by some interpreted in a most favourable way, as if 
they were simply too rigid adherents to punctilios 
of decorum, and to the doctrines of a man's favourite 
sect, yet well intended and an evidence of a man's 
sincerity, are not always entitled to so much con- 
sideration. A stiff bigot is often a disguised world- 
ing, and a desperate Pharisee. He hates " the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world," professedly from 
a pious hatred to their pride and profanity, — ^but 
really and truly because they are expensive, and ho 
loves the money better than these gratifications which 
money would purchase. He don't like eccentricity 
and wit, not because they are always really to be 
blamed, but because his trickery and selfishness smart 
under the castigations they administer. He would 
be thought a first-rate Christian ; but the keen and 
faithful satirist explores him, and exposes his self 
deception. He makes a great fuss about the ima- 
ginary faults of his neighbours, ani ^Xv^ ^^^^Ti^\vi. 

c 
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man shows him, to his intense annoyance and morti- 
fication, his own real^ delinquencies. Who then can 
wonder at the pious horror with which he contem- 
plates eccmtrieity ? 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

A. TSBT BEMA&KA.BLE LADY. — BEMONSTBATORS. 

Mbs. Addlepats is an elderly widow lady, of great 
property ; lier education in her youth was neglected ; 
yet she seems to have considerable information on 
various subjects. She is fond of conversation — ^is 
not without some pretensions to literature ; she reads 
much, especially new and strange books. She is very, 
yea, very religious ; she interests herself much in the 
appointments of ministers. She delights in gravity, 
and abhors "lightness** and eccentricity; she uses 
the Metropolitan dialect, as it flourished some fifty 
years since, in singular perfection. You would think 
that she imagined the non-aspiration of the letter 
hf and the substitution of v for w — a mark of aris- 
tocracy. She dresses elegantly; for she thinks it 
" no sin whatsomdever for people's apparel to shute 
their helewated sitivation in life ; as for poor servant 
gaUf they should have plain clothes, and never per- 
shume to aspire at imitation of their Missuses." She 
is not without some beauty in her countenance, 
though some years beyond fifty ; she says she has ever 
cherished a most "righteous aversion to hensegg- 
tricity." She cannot but think that eccentricity, 
(though she does not clearly understand it, and can- 
not properly pronounce the word) leaia ^^Q^<i \s^ft 
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Lud waya of life ; she is, therefore, 
speak out. Huviag liecin informed that Mr. WTiaUhit' 
name, a Boaio\vb.at ecdentiic man, is nominated aa 
minister for tho phice where she lives, she is alarmed. 
She waxes hot with zealous wrath; her face ia very 
red with pious excitement — and having those large 
dark eyes, so much admired hy Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, she hecomes angrily beautiful. These orbs 
■flaah fire, and she energetically declares against the 
eccentric. " A caractier of ateh a description, though 
he has all the larnin of Mases in the Egyptians, and 
idl the heloqneuce of Jppollo in the Apostles, would 
never sHute our people." " And, if," (eoys she,) " I 
must give my judgment, sich caraoters ought not to 
be tollovnted in any part of Grielendom. I want a 
solemn man to preach alarmin sermons, to warn 
all unconverted mechanics and labourers against the 
wrath to come ; to go about amongst our members, 
visiting tho poor people, specially, now taters is so 
dear, and they begin to murnuir. I want him to 
pray with them and comfort theia, by telling them 
their troubles will soon bo over, and they ■wUl want 
no taters in a better world. Alas, alas ! eonsiderin 
that we are all dust and aslics, and often have dread- 
ful thunder storms, and Mount Vesuflioua is in a 
ruptur, emitteu larva, and perdigions stones and 
brickbats — and that we bear of wars and famine, and 
robberies and murders, and that we have no good 
news from nobody about nothing, it is not u time for 
jainistcrs to give us tales and aTitii^jtes. 15*1, Ko^^l 
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No ! hemphaticaily, decidedly, and as long as ever 
this here voice and — and o' mine can be lifted up — 
I say no henseggtricity ! not a westige of it I" 

Andy certainly, according to this woman's notions 
of eccentricity, we can allow her all this exhuberance 
of declamation. But, then, she and the whole tribe of 
ignorants to which she belongs, and of which she is 
a sample, should submit to be instructed ; should bear 
to be told freely, how extravagantly eccentric they 
are themselves; deviating from the centre of fact 
and truth, into the mazes of error ; deviating from 
justice and Christian charity; and if such wrong 
headed and wrong hearted people are too proud to 
be corrected by private admonition, they should see 
their peculiarities in print, and, if possible, correct 
themselves. 

Mrs. Addlepate has in her time been a very 
furious remonstrator, that is, she has often remon- 
strated against the appointment of useful Christian 
ministers ; not that she ever held an appointment in 
the church, but being a lady of influence, she has 
given her advice, gratis, to men in office, who have 
acted from her suggestions. She knows it is not 
proper for women to speak in the churches, or to 
usurp authority over the men; but she can speak 
out of the churches, and wield an influence among 
little minded people, which has all the virtue and 
efficacy of authority. She really must be consulted. 
It would be a real calamity, to what some would (idl 
''the dissenting interest," to offend 1[ier. liet ^ot^- 
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tions and Bubecriptions are creditable to her liberality, 
and for these she is thanked and respected. Bat her 
obstinacy and self-will, and high towering indigna- 
tion 'when her ta^te is not suited in. the nomination 
of a minister, render it a problematical affair, whether 
it is best to do with her or without her. It is an 
evil to let her have her own way in overything ; and 
it is an evil to oppose her wish at the risk of losing 
money. Of these two evils, the first is thought to be 
the least — and thus she becomes an instigator of 
remonstrances. "Tell Mr. Suocumb," (says she, to 
her man servant,) '* that if he don't imtartta, (as the 
Lattina say,) write off against that Henseggtric man 
wots down for us — I'll never give nothing no more 
to the osilliary fund nor any other ; I'll transpose 
[transfer] all my bennyfactions to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, — for I have long had tho tender-heartedest 
shimpathy for lunatics. Make haste, John, and urge 
him to post the letter." John, " yes, Maam," [aside] 
" what a fool's errand is this !" 

Happily, we have religious ladies in the ehurchi 
who are an ornament to their sex, and who with di 
nified caution refrain &om intermeddling with 
appointment of ministers. Their good sense, me 
superiority and politeness, will not allow them to 
"busy bodies in other men's matters;" and their 
piety being untainted with superstition, can not only 
excuse harmless eccentricity, but dispose them to 
give it enterteinmoat. "Who was it that first ori-' 
giaated the miserable dogma tbut (ace^AaoBBSfta (J 
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Bome called eecontrity,) ia inconsistent witt minis- 
terial dignity and usefulness ? Who was it that first 

undertook to cenaure and punish it, notwithstanding 
its being honourably kept out of the pulpit and con- 
fined to the social circle ? What purblind sour fcma- 
tic first ventured to publish, whether orally or in 
writing, or in both ways, bungling interpretations 
of texts of Scripture supposed to condemn it ? What 
ignorant and arrogant delusiouist first began to con- 
found the eheerfulnesB and humour of the self- 
governing Christian, with the noisy, profane hilarity 
of the ungodly ? Wlio wns it that first set on foot, 
under the false and nauseous pretence of purifying 
the Churches, a system of persecution against the 
witty? How does it come to pass that among philo- 
sophers, scholars, and divines, the faculty of disorinii- 
nation is so rare ? My one answer to all this is : — 
"Whoever may have been the human inntrummtt in 
all this error and mischief, the prime originator wua 
"Satan, transformed into an angel of light." (2 Cor. 
XL 10.) It is utterly impossible that efforts made, 
whether by clergy or laity, to supplant or damage 
ibe character and circumstances of useful Christiau 
ministers, can originate from, pure and holy motives. 
And ahonld it be said, that such efforts are not made 
&om bad motives, but &om mere ineomiAeration, then 
I say that even this is a fault, and should prompt the 
inoonsiderate person to express regret, and make an 
apology. I have repeatedly, at different tmea, Wi- 
kaowledged in Methodism, the connexinnti rvj^'?. oi 
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remonstrating agninat preactcre ; and I admit the 
propriety of it, where there is an obvioua imauitable- 
nesa of the maa to the place. Bat in the ahsence of 
all evidence that any Buch unsnitablciiesB exists — and 
when there is nothing whatever to jnstify opposition, 
hut some \rild and pcraoaa! antipathy, founded upon 
idle, gossipping, and false reports, a, remonatrance is a 
sin. The present wound iniiicted upon the discarded, 
minister, and the still further remonstrancGa called 
up from other places, hy the false alarm of tlie first 
objector, placea the servant of Christ in n position of 
peril ; and what rcflectiouH am;h remonstrators, ieitiff 
impenitent, will have upon a, death-bed, they will 
know better than I can tell them, when that eolemu 
criais shall arrive. 

It ia a fact that some men, unfeelingly declined 
hy officiala, and opposed as I have known them with 
a desperation, even fiendish, have been repeatedly 
invited for public aerviccs in the first places in the 
kingdom : and that in these places they have re- 
ceived every demonstration of affectionate esteem. 
Facts of this sort, (and I could furnish them in abun- 
dance,) render it more than probable, that if such 
men were once lifted to their proper etstus, they 
would maintain that stains through life — do exten- 
sive good, and in possession of comfortable salariee, 
save themselves and their (umilies from a thousand 
anxieties, sorrows, and tortures, which attend rejec- 
tioa, sad the poverty which results from it, 
la ordiaary life we admt tiiat \t is a. Sia'aww^ 
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and disreputable trick to impose, by false representa- 
tions of character, a bad servant on a good family. 
On the other hand, it is piece of refined cruelty to 
keep a good young 'man or woman out of a comfort- 
aUe situation, for small and innocent infirmities 
not detrimental to their real virtues and competency. 
Por whom, then, is that man at work, who with a full 
biowledge of facts about a minister such as I have 
referred to, rejects him, as if he were a dunce, a 
blockhead, and a delinquent ? I say that such a man 
is at work for Satan ! 
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The language I have used in the conclusion of the 
last Chapter, will to some Beora very extravagant and 
unjustifiable. But I keep my ground ; I have very 
little hope of oonvincing headstrong men that I am 
right — but my prayer is, tlat they mny bo convinced 
before the Bearching, and to them that terrible, in- 
vestigation of the day of judgment shall take place. 
Ood will not allow hia faithful aervaats in the minis- 
try to be (without any provocation given on their 
part) insulted, degraded, defamed and injured, with 
impunity. 

The cold and calculating manner in which some 
amiable and valuable ministers are sometimes got rid 
of, is a thing perfectly horrible in the view of pious 
and well-judging Cimstians. Hence, from the pecu- 
liar character of some remonstrances, whether against 
a minister coming into a circuit, or remaining in 
one a second or third year, the conclusion is evident, 
that the remonstratora were for the time, and with- 
out being aware of it, instigated by an evil spirit. 
"Wc find from the Now Testament, that even a gooi 
man in ignorance, and while off his guard, may be 
the instramcnt of a fiend. Hence, Peter was once 
addressed by hia Divine Ua&ter, impetafrjA'j bsA 
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with righteous seyerity, in these alarming words : — 
"Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence to 
me." (Matt. xvi. 23.) I do not say that Satan 
prompts opposition to a minister, where he is ob- 
viously not suited to a place, or where another minis- 
ter is previously engaged ; but I do say, that when 
in the entire absence of such reasons for refasal, a 
good man is wantonly opposed, llie devil heads, the 
opposition. 

When the great apostate spirit has a mind to 
harass a Christian minister, that he may get him, 
if possible, to resign his charge, and cause uproarious 
laughter in his own black dominions, he knows how 
to go to work; and he accordingly, Hke a skilful 
workman, selects his proper tools. He knows well 
enough that good ministers set free from pecuniary 
cares and depressing disappointments, preach well, 
and do a world of work for their good Master. He 
don't like this at all. He hates to see large congre- 
gations listening to the Word of life; he says he 
will thin them. He knows how to reduce Chapel 
audiences of seven or eight hundred to about forty 
persons,* and he will remove " the person." He is 
a famous hand at emptying Churches and Chapels ; 
he is a most expert mischief maker, and never fails, 
from time to time, to come out with his demonstra- 
tions, and let men on earth and angels in heaven 
know that he is the genuine veritable devil, and no 
mistake. And although, the wisdom and. ^q^<^^ 

* Tbia has happened. 
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of God win cTeatually compensate those who Buffer 
from his maligiiity, yDt his guilt remaina the same, 
aad he is " reserved unto judgment." (2 Peter ii. 4.) 
Well, we have said he aelecta hia tools. Through 
the glass of imagination, the reader may see him at 
work. A minister of adequate aad suitable qualifi- 
cations is put down for a proper place. Away goes 
the fload to Matthew Moneybag, Esq., the great aad 
successful remonstrator ; he finds him in his count- 
ing-house, (and as the child' s-book says) "a counting 
out hia money." Ho whispers into his ear, " I say, 
old Mend Matthew, this fellow put down for us 
wiU never do. He ia so abominably eccentric, that 
the other day he had the impudence to say, in a 
large congregation, ' they that will he rich, fiUl into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction aad 
perdition.' (1 Tim. vi. 9.) Wow, you know very 
well that this is very rude, course, and unpolite — 
yea, it is low lived and vulgar, and not at all suited 
to the taste of many rich Uetropulitana." 0, its 
n» go — " Write off against him immediately." Mx. 
Moneybags heittates a little, not much — he cannot sst 
the being from whom the suggestion comes, or he 
might discover a misty form like a man whose body 
seems made of blue flame, whose clothing resembles 
steel armour, whose eyes are so piercing and malig- 
nant that they seem to pierce through your body and 
soul. A clovea foot — an entire aspect, betokening 
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the presence of one who comes as a deputy from the 
regions of " outer darkness." 

But he does not see him ; he, therefore, tries to 
think all is right — ^he pens and posts his letter, it 
takes effect, and the citizens are saved from the ter- 
rible mortification of having a Timothy or a Titus, 
who would give them such preaching, as whether 
relished or not, all need and ought to have. 

Beelzebub returns to Pandemonium and reports 
success; he is surrounded by an army of subaltern 
fiends, who hotli/ congratulate him. * ' Brother Devils, ' ' 
says he, "I was determined to keep that feUow from 
our numerous cousins in the city ; he has been there 
occasionally, and we know that he hindered hundreds 
from coming to this hot place, by giving us intelli- 
gent and respectable devils a dreadful bad charac- 
ter — he is a sly deceitful knave. By his eccentricities, 
you would think he had no religion ; but he is not to 
be trusted. In the parlour, he works up his very 
oddities, which make people laugh into instruments 
of shaming them out of bad practices, while in the 
pulpit he is so sedate and impressive that you would 
fancy the sly rogue never uttered a droll thing in 
his life. No matter where he is, or what he says or 
does, he seems to love Emmanuel, and the souls of 
men after all. We thought to have secured for him 
a snug place among us — we thought he was advocat- 
ing our interests ; but, strange to say, his eccentricities 
over the fire-side, and in his books and lectures, send 
manj folk to hear Mm preach, and not a ia^ o^ 
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them become thoughtful and exemplary C 
Pello'w apostates, hoar me ! If we waat to Btrengthen 
our well-concerted rebellion against the Moat High, 
we muat not expect support from the eeeentrics. 
Pharisees are our people; they have already ren- 
dered uB much sercice ; their ancestors, iu the days 
of the primitive Christians, did yaliautly. And the 
present race of their descendants, though few aa to 
number, are powerful enough to plague lahorioua and 
efficient preachers, who do not suit their taate. It 
ia not always the case that wo, and they together, 
can get rid of certain Evangelists. But whenever 
we find a case — a fix — a man wanted— a man quali- 
fied — strongly desired by a great multitude of good 
people, bnt having some characteriBtic peculiarity, 
which to our great joy is falsely deemed wrong, thin 
ia our time to work ; thou is the auspicious moment, 
when by getting the fraternity and sisterhood of 
Addlepatea, to make a terrible noise about eccen- 
tricity, our victory is complete. 1 may just add, 
that for the honour of Pandemonium, and the main- 
tenance of our eatablished principles, I told ono 
capital lie, which decided the question w-ith Money- 
bags at once — I said very aolemnly, you raay be sure, 
this eccentric man ia a buffoon, he wiU make the 
people burst out info loud laughter iu the middle of 



* This fsiscbood was once deliberatelj asaerted— aod 
witti this BnpplemeDE :— " Well, if he thouid 
kick his barks e out of ihec 1, at the end of the 
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A vote of thanks was given to Beelzebub for his 
eloquent and powerful address. The vast and horri- 
ble conclave, lighted up for the occasion with fire 
and brimstone, reverberated with tremendous accla- 
mation from a million of fiends. There was then 
silence for five minutes — after which a fallen spirit 
of superior order, thus addressed his compeers : — 
" Principalities and powers — ^rulers of the darkness 
of this world — ^ye all know the sentiments of our 
great potentate, Beelzebub. "No trust can we repose 
in the whims of eccentrics ; they may seem to be for 
lis, but are decidedly against us; they may de- 
fame our august fraternity, by prating against the 
wiles of the devil, while it is manifest they have 
wiles of their own. Perceive ye not, brother devils, 
great and small, how the eccentrics get people to 
laugh themselves into good humour, which we hate ? 
How they tickle their fancies, that for the time they 
can neither be angry, nor sullen, nor revengeful; 
qualities which we know belong to hell's cardinal 
virtues ? And have ye never observed, how in the 
midst of all that humour, which we had fondly ima- 
gined would, at some time or other, have booJced 
them for Pandemonium, they contrive to insert some 
moral, chastise some shining vice, or wedge in some 

year." The words were spoken by a Reverend Divine, and 
a man of learning. Tell me, reader, what spirit prompted 
this speech ? Was it the spirit of Christ ? Ton say, no. 
Was it the spirit of brotherly-love? Ton say, no. Then it 
mwi have been the sgmt, of Satan. 
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point of practical divinity ? Do ye not know also, 
how these incurable wits can luxuriate in Bible 
reading and devotion ? Yerily, these fellows are not 
for us ! If we want to catch them, we must get 
the Pharisees to insult them, to exasperate them, 
to degrade them, to half starve their families, by 
dooming them in perpetuity to ineflGlcient salaries, 
and, if possible, drive them mad." 

*' Aye, thafs it !" vociferated a thousand voices. 

** TRY it, then," said Beelzebub, in a voice so 
tremendously loud, that it seemed to shake the uni- 
verse — and the council broke up. 



CHAPTER VUI. 

reBs — MM. PHOAKEM — MR. oamscHAoo. 
Thoss religiouB Connexions which are under the man- 
flgemant of an itinerant ministry are, ue to the 
individual joys or Borrows of particular ministers, 
very different from a Church of England parish, or 
Independent, or other separated church and people, 
WEfined to and governed by themselves. In these 
latter, a minister may have his trials or his comlbrta, 
or both; but he is more intimately known by his 
perpetuated loeatioa than he could possibly be as a 
comparative stranger, — and as a good maa he will 
suffer no pecuniary loss on account of being witty. 
People get thoroughly used to him. Whatever is said 
about his social converse, is principally confined to 
Mb own people and neighbourhood. He may be a 
little queer and ftuiny ; but no importance is attached 
to this either one way or the other — and it does not 
diminish the esteem of his people. But in a vast 
community where churches or societies and eongre- 
gatioas are linked together, by the Connexional prin- 
ciple, discipline, and doctrines, in all parts of the 
world, and whose ministers ; 
always serious," and by some, " ser 
Bolenm as the grave" everywhere, 
vo to the minister who is witty '. 



required to "be 
eriouB as death and 
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printed in olRcul docnmenU, goes fbrtli liUraUy U> 
the ends af the earth, and throngh the mediom of 
oorrcspondence and verbal report, his pecnliarjty goes 
with it. And no matter for the fact, that years and 
cares and Borrows abate, if not amuhilate all promi- 
nent developments of it- People euppose it to he 
in him, and as it appears note and the* in a very 
subdued and modified form, it is fancied that ho 
cannot well be trusted. It may break ont again, and 
whornver the opponents of wit are in power, vexa- 
tion may be ospeotcd, as a matter of ooxuse. Even 
tho friends of a witty minister, withoat intending 
it, do Bomotimea stand in Ms way. They speak 
of his faeetiougneat, (as I once, in addreasing the 
confcroneo, deliberately asserted,) and of nothing 
eUe — taking no notice of bia piety or nsefiil 
labours, or any one thing, by which men might see 
that, taking him altogether, he is as good as most of 
hi« noighboura. It haying so happened that Metho- 
dism, in its earliar periods, firom good motives, though 
under mistaken notions, was very prominent in the 
oruBiido against wit and himiour — every witty minis- 
tor in its encloBuro was particularly noted and 
marked ; and about him mmonr would be wonder- 
fully busy. Iteporta, true and felse, would elicit 
uritioiBm and censure, and Pharisees, m such, have 
never boon, and ore not now, very nice and particolar 
in asuurttuiiing to what extent reports may be true, 
itr whpUter absolutely false. Thcso geniuses never 
WW* imrticaln in this tcai«\, aai ^veanei tesra. 
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rnmoiir, fake report, prejudico, and fulao ucctisatioD, 
Dor blesaed Saviour and holy Stephea wcro put to 
death. Are reports remarkable, or wonderful, and 
lietrimental to character ? Do they coatain atrango 
tales and monstrouBly distorted accounts unf'avour- 
iible to niniiterial dignity, according to childish 
notions of it ? They teiU do. There is a luxury for 
erery oril epcakor ! How piously old Lady Croakem 
lifts up her hands and eyes, while she hobbles abroad, 
Idling every body to tell aobody about it ! She has 
JMt heard of a minister letting o£E a laughable anec- 
dote, at an evening party, and is shocked ! The report 
reached her while she was reading that solemn hymn, 
vhich sayfl " telvit dyiihg worms w« ie," and she 
VDaders why all ministers cannot be dying worms 
erery where and on all occasions. She says she is 
sore that the passage in Ecclesiastea, third chapter 
aad fourth verse, ' a time to weep and a time to 
laugh,* is not rightly translated, and suggests that it 
ihould be ' a time to weep and no time to laugh ;' 
and it afflicts her to think she can get nobody to be 
of her opinion. She is, as she tries to persuade her- 
.self, very tender and delicate in what she says about 
minitUri, knowing that they are but mortal men, 
Bud Bttbject like other men to human itailties and 
temptations. But then this " lightness and trijiing" 
ought never to be tolerated ; ahe is grieved about it. 
Bid, as flhe thinks, righteously indignant. Yet front 
great regard to ministers, nnd feui of \a^\mi^ 
heir /knuUee, she circulatea the report leierccfi. \.o 
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unli/ in Bome ten or twenty firoiilies, with her own 
peculiiir comments — piouKlj enjoining seoresy. Mr. 
Grinueragg, a deeply piona man, and a commercial 
traveller, calls to take tea with her, and after giving 
her narration, with many godly embellishments, she 
begs hi'm not to mention it in the many families and 
commercial honses in the various parts of the kingdom 
he visits in the way of business ; and he, having ao 
much to think of, forgets some things, and among 
others, Mrs. Croakera's charitable injunctioa. He 
lets slip the topics of conversation in commercial 
houses and railway carriages all over the country 
— espceiaDy among genial friends, but always with 
religious instructions to people not to mention the 
thing, lest other people should make a handle of it, 
and should do the good man an injury ! Some per- 
sons to whom he opens his budget, laugh at him, and 
pity him for his Bcrupnlosity. This angers him, and 
he makes many speeches against eccentricity in 
ministers, referring in condemnatory terms to the 
witty minister already introduced, and says he could 
mention other oddities in this minister, not at all 
Lonsistent with the coaversatioa of dying worms — but 
he forbears, having always cherished a charitable le- 
gard fur those who preach the Gospel. He hopes to 
be excused for his warmth, and that Mrs. Croakem'a 
account will never reach the cars of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, as the good man might be greatly damaged ; 
and he siould be sony to injure him. Yet he 
t^fia t'l alreadj. 
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Now it never occurred to Mrs. Croakcm and Mr. 
Grimscraggy amidst all tbeir pother about the laugh- 
able anecdotes, that they were ascertained to compre- 
hend instruction as well as entertainment, and that 
all who listened to them toith discrimination and 
goad sense, were mentally, morally, and religiously 
improved by their introdaction. 

Our great grandmothers used to say that some 
people " hear with their cara, and understand with 
their elbows." This saying is not remarkable for its 
el^iancCy but it is pointed and admonitory as to the 
truth it conveys, and the caution it suggests to igno- 
lant and fanatical listeners. 

It may be asserted that many ministers are witty 
and incur no censure, because they keep their wit 
ander control. True. And this keeping under con- 
trol is a very easy task, seeing how little wit there is 
to manage, and this little is sometimes ^^-damaged 
by formidable introductions, as — " Now I will just 
relate a curious anecdote. It will perhaps excite a 
SDodle— it may make you laugh outright — but you 
know we can all be merry and wise. I am not in 
the habit of introducing such things, but to change 
the subject, and enliven us a little, I will relate it, 
and if I should unbend a Httle, and make my own 
comments, I hope you wiU not laugh too much," 
et eetera. The witty tale, and the facetious com- 
ments, are introduced ; and the Mends seeing nothing 
toorth laughing at, do not laugh at alL Men of this 
Bort are safe, and not likely to get their nam!^^ qlVOew^x 
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up or down for their cpnversational power, wit and 
brilliancy. Tliey make no acasatioCB, astonish no 
natives; but being "dear blessed men," they get 
good salaries. Their very appearance — so minister- 
like — clothes well brushed — black walking sticks, 
with silver knobs ; hair combed with inimitable neat- 
ness, and religiously parted in the middle, [and 
years ago combed straight down over the forehead, 
almost into the eyes.] No wonder they get and 
retain a high statua ! "We allow these to be good 
men ; we never question the sincerity of their piety ; 
we sincerely wish them continued prosperity and 
hflppineaa : but we arc not able at present to perceive 
in what important respects they are better than any 
other good men, whose clothes will not bear much 
brushing, lest they should become threadbare; wtose 
tBolking stieki are less expensive, whose hair being 
rebellious, in spite of all combing, goes where it likes ; 
and whose status (thanks to the Fharisees) excites 
neither envy nor admiration. 
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I Crbtaut ladies were at tho evening pai'ty wliere 
the miniflter let off the anecdotes ao much objected t« 
by Mtb. Croatera. These ladica BhuU now ho intro- 
dnced. It is a lovely morning, and the loquacious 
3fr». Pielholes is determined to " put on her things," 
and moke a few neighbourly calle. Her pious 
feelings having been very much wounded by the 
hnmoroua conversation of the minister at the house 
of Mr. Cheerful the previous evening, she thinks Bhe 
most talk about it in eonjidenee to somebody or other, 
and in her own peculiar way. She gives a ladyfied 
lat tat tilt at the door of her much loved Mend Mrs. 
Seratchvall. The London servant girl introduces her 
into the little sitting room, saying, in a half whisper, 
"Please mum, Missus won't be long; she seed yon 
from the dining room window, and says, says she, 
'Lor, if there aint Mrs. Pickholes coining I — Betty 
I am aieh a fright ! I do declare I must go and 
change my dress.' So if you please mum to wait a 
little, she won't be long." Sitting rooms ore some- 
timoB iBaiting rooms, and so far as my own experience 
goes, the time of waiting is proportioned to the real 
or auppo6ed dignity of the heads of tho establish- 
ment. For a Bishop I have waited 1\itcq m\wAR6, 
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taken diimcr with liia Lordship, and spent at least 
two hours in friendly conversation. For a London 
tradcaman, I havo ■waited half an hour, and then 
been told by the servant that " Master and Jlisaua 
were pcrtikilarly engaged, and I must call another 
time." Perhaps these things cannot be helped, but 
ticy are rather queer, and seem to have a daah of 
Mcantricit'j in thorn. Mrs. Piekholes, however, being 
a special friend, and often bringing savoury news, 
had not to wait long. The two ladies met one 
another with a cordial greeting. Mrs. Scratchwell 
began the conversation by an apology for detaining 

I her Mend so long, observing that it was all the fault 

of the sersnnts, "who," says she, " are so negligent 

I and lazy as to keep everything in a litter till one 

knows not when te be ready for company. You can't 
think, my dear Mrs. Piekholes, how greatly I am 
tried. Servants in these days are the plague of opes 
life. Really our ministers ought to give us some 
sympathizing sermons, and show servants their duty." 
Mrs. FickJioles. — " Well, my dear, /for one can 
sympathize with you. I am sadly annoyed with my 
housemaid, Mary. She has great privileges. I allow 
her to go every Sunday afternoon to hear our pions 
local preachers ; but though, she snys, she likes them 
much, she thinks it hard she can't get out now and 
then in a morning or evening, to hear the regular 
ministers. I tell hor this cannot be ; but alas ! 
troubles are not confined to domestic life, we have 

ktbem in the churches, and Bome ot ora moiatan^^ 
iosicad of removing, often inciea&e ftieia," ^H 
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Mr9, Scratehwell, — " You don't say so ! dear me, 
what has happened ? You are very much excited — 
you seem subject to some painM emotion — ^pray dis- 
charge your grief, and let me know the worst of it." 

Mrs. Piehholes,, — '* You know how dear the cause 
is to my heart." 

Mtb. Scratehwell. — '* To be sure it is, my love." 

Jt&'s. Ftekholes, — " "Well then, to let it go no far- 
ther, and not to bring mt/ name in, by any means, it 
is just this : — ' Last night I was one of the party at 
Kr. Cheerfdl's ; we had an immense amount of con- 
yersation ; but it was so miscellaneous, and we had 
80 many anecdotes, that I felt myself miserable." 

Mrs. Scratehwell. — '* Ah, my dear sister, these 
light and trifling anecdotes are a sad proof of a 
worldly spirit." [This lady here interrupts herself, 
and calls out angrily to the servant, ' Betty, if you 
dpn't shut that drawing room window, you insolent 
rebel, you shall pack up your boxes, and leave my 
house this very night." Betty, of course, shuts the 
window.'] " And now my dear Mrs. Hckholes, you 
will proceed : Excuse my interruption — ^my concern 
for Betty's salvation strongly excites me." 

Mrs. PteTcholes. — " Well, I was observing that 
this conversation did not suit me. We had some 
divinity, it is true, and we had history and biography, 
some discussions about languages, — the state of public 
affairs, and I can hardly tell what else ; and there 
was certainly some olevemess in the minister, — but 
some of bis facta and anecdotes and iiaita\iNe^^ ^^\^ 
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SO ludicrous, that the company, from time to time, 
were convulsed with irrepressible laughter ; and 
what aggravated the humour ami levity of the thing 
was, he himself never laughed at all ! Ah ! thought 
I, this is awful work, no wonder the churches pros- 
per so little,* when ministers, instead of reminding 
U8 ' whato'er we do, where'er we he, we are travelling 
to the grave,' let off anecdotes, and divert us with 
their eccentricities." 

J/r«. Scratchwell. — " This account, my dear Mrs. 
Kckholes, filhi me with deep concern. A man of 
this sort ought to be got rid of. I am aatouiBhed at 
the bad taste of that family as to the kind of ministers 
they invite to Lheir social parties. I understand this 
eeeentric person is a mighty attraction in many circleB 
of proEeasora, hut for my part, give mc the company 
of dear Mr. Somnijieh, whose serious and quiet aspect 
ia in itself as good as a sermon, and whose oonver' 
eation, though disposing impatient listeners to go to 
Bleep, always assists my meditations on the troubles 
and trials of this miserable world. Let your merry 
parties slight him as they nmy, he is a dear blessed 
man, and worth a million of those who are given to 
eccentricity, Lawghing, indeed ! — and amongst pro- 
fessors? Ah! what ««7i become of ns ?" 

[Note. — It would be well for Mrs. Scratchwell to 
understand that the men given to eccentricity, whom 

• Andyetlhe diarches, then nndor the care of thishanior- 
oas rainisier, ivere proBpering more than ihey had done for 
manxpKvioaa jean. 
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she BO zealously repudiates, have ofttimcs tramped 
many miles through mud and rain to preauh in cart 
sheds, hay lofts, granaries, harns, and other out- 
houses, -with much devotional enjoyment and saving 
effect ; while the other blessed man she so religiously 
prefers, excused himself from this rough work, having 
colds, and being obliged to go early to bed on the 
evenings when he was appointed to these places. 
Our sympathy with men, whose indieposition is peri- 
odical, is peculiar — very peculiar.] 

Iff I. Fiekkole*. — " "What will become of us, in- 
deed ! — such straage tastes among our superior 
fomilies, — preferring men for what they call their 
oonversatioiial powers and brilliancy, before men of 
deep piety, who sing hymns, and relate their experi- 
enee for the edification of us crawling worms of 
earth." [Yet she is mt a worm in appearance and 
motion, she dresses gaily, and trips along rapidly in 
her little walks to her select Mends for tattle and 
defamation.] 

A rapping at the door is followed by the entrance 
of Mr». Candour, who is taken by tho servant into a 
front parlour, and informed that Mrs. Scratchwell i» 
"just now engaged, but will soon be at liberty." The 
servant taps at the sitting room door, Mrs. Scratch- 
well opens it, and is told that Mm. Candovr is wait- 
ing. Our two ladies are very much disconcerted, but 
cannot reflise her admittance. Mrs. Candour is a 
lady, distinguished by every excellence which adomt 
the OiriaUan charaeter. As I am iwA v$ \fl &a 
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talent of describing tlie persons of beautifol ladies, 
and cannot, like femiile authors, minufely depict 
large dark eyea, pencilled eyebrows, exquisite eye--- 
lashes, chiselled mouths, pretty n 
plexion, et cetera, I give up all attempts at desuriptli 
of thiB kind in ntter despair. It is enough for me 4) 
Bay, that as to personal figure and appearance, 
Caadoui ia a beautiful and lovely looking woi 
Ah to her moral and religions excellencies, she is 
to the poor, sympathetic and generous, weeping with 
those that weep, and rejoicing with those that do 
rejoice, ever ready to distribute, and willing to com- 
municate. She is loved by all sincere Christians 
with ■whom she is acquainted. But she is not a 
favourite with the S>iarh and Sniveltom, the inti- ^^ 
mate friends of Mrs. Pickholes and Mrs. S cratch wdL^H 
She happens to be of a very cheerful and animated j 
temper. She thinks it injurious to Christianity to 
indulge in discontent, fanlt-finding, and Pharisaical 
grimaces. She ahbors censoriousness ; and though she 
does not encourage levity, strictly and properly so 
called, she can appreciate and relish well-managed 
wit and humour ; and she is the resolute defender of 
all good people whose iunocent iiicetiousness is wU- 
fully misrepresented. We are not to he surprised, 
therefore, that these two ladies, just discussing the 
awful levities indulged in at Mr. CheerM's, should 
receive Mrs. Candour with great reserve and for- 
malitf. "Good morning, ma'am," and "pray ] 
seated, " waB all that Mrs. ScraWli-weM covii b^ 
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to say to begin with. BecognisiDg Mrs. Pickholes, 
Mrs. Candour, with politeness and affability, asked 
her how she liked the conversation of last evening, 
" for," said she, "I saw you at Mr. Cheerful' s." 

Urs, Piehholea — [With great gloom and reserve]. 
'' I am sorry to say, I did not like it at all, and I 
felt much inclined to reprimand every one of them, 
and take an abrupt departure. I hate, and abominate, 
and detest, and abhor, and repudiate all levity, and 
lightness, and trifling." 

Mrs. Candour, — "Excuse me, Mrs. Pickholes, 
you are exuberant in the use of verha ; and I have 
often observed how eloquent, in a certain way, some 
persons are, when they are very angry. You have 
used sixteen words to express your indignation, when 
just three would have served your purpose, — namely, 
'* I hate levity y But not to play the hypercritic, 
allow me to ask, what levity you refer to ?" 

Mrs. Pickholes, — " I mean those nonsensical tales 
and anecdotes." 

Mrs. Candour. — "Excuse me, madam, you are 
somewhat hyperbolical in your representations. A 
little more discrimination would have enabled you 
to give a more exact account of this varied conver- 
sation, and you would have excited less alarm in the 
mind of Mrs. Scratchwell. I was very attentive 
when your minister so richly instructed, as well as 
entertained his Mends, and made them so innocently 
merry. I was delighted to observe, in his ^a^hio 
delineation of persons and incident, \iife eii&t^ ^- 
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aence of all evil gpcaking, and itn-idioua reflections 
on absent chnractera ; and overything he said conld 
liave been easily interpreted by discriminating luinds, 
38 very well suited to the social cirele, and adapted 
to moke us all wiser and better. The laugh did me 
good, I had been in a dull state of mind, and wanted 
something to enliven me ; and if anybody ia to bo 
blamed, it should be me, for it was a good deal owing 
to my importunity, that ho came out in his anecdotes 
and comments. As tfi levity, suppose you take the 
word in its strict sense — lighine»e, or want of serious- 
neH9. I have always been astonished that such a 
formidable and fearful stress should he laid upon it, 
while, to my knowledge, guile, deception, seltishncss, 
injustiee, sly revenge, and malice, have often passed 
without censure, or even a word of admonttiott. 
But 1 deny that any levity, in the objectionable sense 
of the term, characterized the conversation of last 
evening. There was good sense, learning, mental 
superiority, versatility, pure wit, brilliancy, and the 
great principles of doctrinal and practical Christianity 
associated with all. As to the anecdotes, they were 
at oneo laughable and admonitory." 

Mrs. Pickholes being surcharged with a peculiarly 
pious chagrin, or in other worda, with immeasc mor- 
tifications and hot anger, says, she " must go homo 
immediately;" and Mrs. Scratchwell, inwardly exas- 
perated at the holdncsa of Mrs. Candour, abruptly 
^xcuaea beraeif, being obliged to go and see after hes^ 
. Jic#//)p?/ji andinanbordiaatoflorvantH. ^H 
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Considering what witty ministers of yarious 
chmoheSi and especially in the Wesleyan Connexion^ 
hare suffered from the tattle of false piety, it is fiill 
time that loquacious gossips should be shewn up by 
B(miebody> and as to the worst and most dangerous 
eortofthem, they deserve that even ridietde, as a 
KKrargOy should be applied to their delinquencies, — 
a weapon used when necessity demanded it by the 
sacred writers themselves. Thus the worshippers of 
Baal, were righteously mocked for their solemn tom- 
fooleries by JSliJah — ** Cry aloud ; for he is a God ; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked." 1 Kings, xviii. 27. — See also some in- 
stances of sarcasm. Job xii. 2 ; Luke xiii. 32 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 8. 

British religious communities are indeed better 
than they used to be as to notions of humour and 
facetiousness, but still most imhappHy, the old 
wizened spirit of censoriousness plays its mischievous 
pranks from time to time, and is but too often de- 
tected in blowing its hot and foul breath on the most 
shining characters, determined to tarnish them as 
much as possible. It is not the spirit of love, faith- 
fully and privately admonishing real delinquents, 
and in any personal misunderstandings, or from the 
pressure of evil reports, taking the advice or acting 
upon the injunction of our Saviour, ** K thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him \i\& i:dMlt 
between tbee and him alone," (T^Lalt* XNva» \^>^ 
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but a spirit taking an opposite course ; beginning at 
the wrong end, and finishing in the middle ; first, 
treating a brother '' as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican," by blazing his fault abroad to the wide world; 
secondly, teUing it to the church ; and thirdly, when 
all the mischief is done, taking with it '' two or three 
more" to the offending brother, to know (preposter- 
ous idea !) if the matter cannot be privately settled. 
Thus it acts where there has been, or is some real 
fault ; and as to those which are purely imaginary, 
it takes a similar course. It is a very pragmatical 
and impudent spirit. It will poke its nose into com- 
mittees, cabinet councils, and even general assemblies. 
It cannot gain access to healthful minds, but where 
there is the disease of jealousy and envy, it can 
make an impression, and do a good stroke of business. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MK. MONEYBAGS MR. H0NE8TD0UBT. 

At the end of the seventh chapter we left the 
thimdering eloquence of Beelzehub. That mighty 
orator* had, by his success with Mr. Moneybags, 
effected his object, and hence we have something 
farther to relate. 

On the same night that his Eoyal Highness the 
"Prince of the Devils," held his council in Pande- 
monium, a few Mends met at the supper table of 
Moneybags, as the remonstrator. This gentleman 
begged to assure his Mends that they might antici- 
pate much edification from their newly appointed 
minister, Mr. Adolphus Kidglave, In the place he is 
now about to leave, he has often been heard with 
great satisfEU^tion, by the young ladies and gentlemen 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grinkum's educational establish- 
ment. His discourses, it should seem, are highly 
polished, and would be more so but for some alight (I J 
errors in pronunciation, such as using the letter h 
where it is not wanted, and omitting it where it is ; 
calling 'obliged' ohleeged, and pronouncing the 
word extraordinary * extreeAordinary,* instead of 
* ex^ror<finary,' the true and proper way. But we 
all know that these are very little things. And of 
what consequence is it that he says 8abl)atK '\ti^\>^^<^ 
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of Baiaoih in reading tlie 2'e Deiim. These are 
ttU tri/les, and I am sure you will overlook thom 
all when you come to hear and know hira, for there 
ia on air of ministBrial dignity about him, which I 
tldnJc will ho highly attractivo to our meh'opolitan 
frionda." Miaa Henrietta also (the remoaatrator'a 
daughter) expressed her opinion that mamma would 
bo perfectly channed when she saw his primrose 
glofeB, his French oambrio handkerchief, and his 
elegant cravat, so diiferent from the stupid thing 
worn by that other man, whom papa, in the discharge 
of a painful duty, declined. 

Mr. Jloneitdouit said he had. no objection to these 
little things in tho matter of apparel and ministerial 
dignity, but he should he sorry to has^e them as sub- 
stitutes for something better. He loved good ser- 
mons, remarkable not for uaiuBtructiveness and tinsel 
polish, but for solid souse, sound doctrine, searching 
appeals to the conscience and tho heart, and as a very 
usefiil, though not absolutely necessary appendage, — 
delivered with correct accent, properly modulated 
tones, and a right emphasis. A man remarkably 
deficient in these things, and at the same titno be- 
Rpattering his highly polished discourses (as some 
hod called them) with gross provincialism, and a 
habit of abusing the letter h, would be much more 
objoctionable to him, than 'that other man,' with a 
stupid looking cravat; and he thought it would bo no 
gretil credit to Londoners, or any body else, to eulogise 
cffcmhsalcs jind exiuisitcs, wt.i\Q l^^t■3 diacap 
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miniBters of more valuable qualifications. This was 
a damper. The supper waa hooo finished ; the re- 
inonfltcator returned thanks, casting a furtive and no 
very Mendly glance at Mr. Honeitdouht. A dull 
family prayer waa offered, in which a petition was 
pat up that the declined man — (who, hy-the-hje, waa 
going into the country to do nearly twice as much 
wodc as a London minister, for about sixty pounds 
a year leas aalary) might have his ifisappointnient 



Mr. Moneybags, addressing himBelf rather warmly 
to Mr. Honestdoubt, said: "1 am astonished, my 
Mend, at your imprudence in questioning the quali- 
ficationfi of Mr. Badglove, and thus reflecting upon 
my judgment and tast^ and earnest wish to serve the 
chnroh. The man comes of a rcBpectoble and genteel 
family, and waa three years in his last circuit." 

Mr- SoneHdovht. — " 8ir, Notwithstanding my 
Boniples, and the freedom I have used in giving ex- 
presaion to thom, I shall not officially remoiutratt 
against the appointment, but receive the man and 
make the best I cod of him. But I do most Beriously, 
and in God's name, protest against you in crushing 
the reasonable hopes of the man against whom you 
have officially protested. He was recommended to 
you by a minister of erainonee, and I am very much 
miataken if we have not at least a thousand worthy 
persona amongst us who have earnestly desired to 
have him. But you have settled the <\iicBtion. •, uni 
jour ohjechons will, in consequence oi yoMi; "\tA\\vs«,c 
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raise up other objeetiona to the man'a great detriment 
am! injury. I happen to know that while his talents 
would have Baited at least an immense majority 
among us, his cirouMitaneei were such as would have 
rendered our circuit a special blessing to his family; 
but you have cut him off. He is down again, U> en- 
counter new struggles, and will probably never rise, 
till God takes him to heaven. Sir, I hate what may 
be called itate policy in the Churches of Christ; we 
have, I hope, cot maek of it, — but what there is, often 
proTCB singularly mischievous, and damaging to the 
character and finances of good ministers. What you 
have done may blow over for the present, but you 
will hear of it another day." 

Mr. Momylagi. — " I don't want fo be insulted in 
my own house ; I leave you. My servant will shew 
you tho door." 

Now this Mr. Moneybags is not, as the reader 
may suppose, a raiser, l^o, if so, he would have 
little or no influence. He is indeed rich, but ho is 
also liberal and generous — this is his great excellency. 
Eut he can reject a good minister who deserves a 
good salary ; this is his great fault — and his sin. 
God amend and forgive him ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LONDON. HEMONSTBATOBS PUlflSHED. 

A TEST absurd and preposterous notion has been en- 
tertained of London intellectuality, etiquette and 
taste. As it regards the Christian ministry, it has 
often been said '' that men who do for country towns, 
won't do for the Metropolis." This, to some extent, 
is true ; and to some extent, or with regard to some 
men, utterly false ; for London has fairly and fully 
tried those men, and asserts that they will do, and 
wonders why it should be deprived of their services. 
London is not without its ignorance and squeam- 
iahness } and the country not without its intelligence, 
refinement, mental superiority and admirable taste. 
London has numerous excellencies, and among its 
people are to be found the hospitable, the generous, 
the companionable and polite. Many of its pulpits 
are supplied with godly ministers of long standing, 
and well ascertained superiority. Made comfortable too 
(as many of them at least are) by adequate salaries, and 
treated by the people with respect and affection, they 
can go smoothly forward in a career of unimpeded 
usefulness as preachers and authors, and extend the 
kingdom of Christ, in various directions, and through 
the press to the ends of the earth. But London has 
also among its natives and perpetual xe^v^eoX.^, ^^^- 
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I pie of another sort, — equivocal in their fiiendship, 
Iiaughty in their mannerB, and in some instances, as 
1 liave known, — deliberately insulting. It ■would bo 
a charity to recommend some of these geniuses to go 
into the country for a year or two, to learn poUteueSB 
and good manuers. I do not say that the faults of 
which I complain, and which I have witnessed, are a 
e/taracteriaitB peeuliarity in London, hut this I do say, 

I that as the groat metropolis of the British Empire atands 

' pre-eminent in many important respects, it should 

seek to excel in courtesy to country people and to 
country ministers. London is the residence of royalty, 
the seat of government, the great emporium of trade 
and aommerce : every body seeraa to do homage to 
London. Every man who wants to publish a book, 

I must secure a London publisher. All the world, in 

one sense or other, bows and scrapes to London ; 
und in some country villages every visitor from 
London, from the Queen herself down to Mr. Snip, 

I the tailor's apprentice, is looked on as a person of 

some consequence. Besides this, immense sums of 
money from all quarters find their way to London : 

I yet some of the Londoners joke the country people, 

and turn the laugh upon them. How would they 
like this ? Let us see. Sir Simon Slippery " vundera 
however any country minister can be so persumshua 
as for to go for to think ho is quaMed for London 
pulpits. He is completely struck at the vanity of 
ihe man in entertainin the hideer for vun moment. 

^ ^ As veara thick shoes, an.4 V.« ffljA sA tm> 
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gold Totch guard ; and Lc is orkord ia hi 
compared vith our reglar city ministers, 
vill novor do ; no, nevar .'" Lody Slippery is " per- 
cisely of the eame opinion. She eordallij 
tiie views entertained by hor spouBe, Sir Simon. 
" Berades" (says she) " how could we, vithout gross 
impropriety, inwite a conntry minister's wife into 
our (h-awing room. They can't play on the arpsl- 
chord ! — and then the country hair, that people sayia 
so fresh and balmy, and that surrounds them with 
a hoderifferous hatmospere — vy, its all fudge. 
Country ladies, indeed ! Ty, they ail emell o' cowa 
and hays tacks." 

" Permit me, dear mamma," says her ladyship's 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, " respectfiilly 
to differ firom you aa to your opinion of country 
ministers, and their wives and daughters. The 
miniaters may not be elegantly attired — (except the 
very isw among them that have private property) nor 
their wives and daughters able to play on the harpsi- 
chord, and they may smellof cows instead of Paris per- 
Aimcry; but their good sense, gentleness of di5poBiti( 
«nd conversational powers, are in my poor estimation, 
quaJiticB far more estimable than the litfle things in 
which, I grieve to say, some of us metropolitans are 
apt to pride ourselves. Ton know you kindly allow me 
to visit . the country from time to time : 
assure you that the excellent sermons I hear there, 
and the intercourse I have had with those ministenj 
tmd their &unilieB, serve to convince me ftM.\ ■&i«^ 
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the right sort of people. Somehow or other, (though 
perhaps it is a sin in nic to say so) I eeem to love 
tlio Lord Jesus Christ more in the conntry than ia 
the city ; and even, ns to mental improvement, I 
have felt myself better for my visits. A thousand 
times over have I wished these country ministerB 
were ovr ministers. However, papa ought to know 
best. 1 remember very well, that before we grew 
rich, and kept our carriage, and Bcrvants in livery, 
how respectfully and affectionately papa nsed to 
speak of country ministers. But I do fear, — ob, for- 
give me, if 1 am wrong, — I do fear that what we 
esteem the polish and refinement and etiquette of 
city life, are, after all, no great acquisitions either to 
out piety or mental improvement. Before papa be- 
came Sir Simon, he used to think it an honour and 
a luxury to welcome country ministers to our house, 
— hut now when they call, unless they happen to he 
men with diplomas, or more or less celebrated, — the 
servant is ordered to let them wait in the little cold 
damp parlour, and in winter, without a fire ; and 
nftcr detuinicg them, like prisoners, twenty minutes 
or more, we send to them to any. Sir Simou is engaged, 
imd cannot see them ; and this has been done, when 
wc have all known that he was quite at leisure, and 
eeuid sec them without dilficulty. They then go 
nway witli a firm resolution never to call again with- 
out n special invitation. This, I tear, gets us a bad 
Btuae in (he provinces, and what we gain in stiAiiess 
"od anatoeiutioai dignity, we lose m. fce -wma of 
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tliat icip cct and fiifiily lUifliweni wliiclL wsbj 
hsve ftift twndt vi r* 

" Amcfiay" HTilicrlad^nih^ "tliis here seniKMi- 
izmg and Iwimiiig finm yMi is nnendoorahle^ yon 
arebnta j«{. If your papa was here, he*d order voa 
omt of the idobi. Tot ^oold a jwmg creeter like 
yoa knmr about the affiurs of the choiches? Sir 
Sunon has had kng experience in these things : he 
hBBtiMe like a itri, and can penetrate rite through 
a man in a minnet, and his judgment as to who will 
do £ir ofor London pnlpits is inwalleable and worth 
more nor untold gold." 

dmt^im — ''Hamma, if I have offended, I b^ 
pazdon, and I won't mention the subject again. ex> 
oept to say, once for all, that whimsical, capricious^ 
and unieaaonaWe lemonstiances against the appoint- 
ment or private recommendation of accredited and 
efficient ministers, are now looked upon as sinful in 
a high d^;ree, and it is even rumoured that persons 
who encourage them will be shunned and avoided, 
as not worthy of a name or place in respectable 
Christian society." [Exit Amelia.] 

Ladf Slippen/'s soliloquy. — '' And is it for /Ai>, 
that my dear Sir Simon guv this gal a first rate hed- 
dication? my nervish system! I shall swoon 
away. I shall go into hextatics ! (hpteries) Alas ! 
this comes of the gal visiting the sick and the poor 
among chimbly sweepers and the rabble ! She gets 
low radical notions of things. Not re%]^eetahle^ in- 
deed, because Sir Simon, in bis official ^^'^^^^ 
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(liechargGB ii duty lie owes to the public ! How 
awful the hideer '. [Her ladyship here becomes 
Btrongly excited, and in the confusion and diBtraetion 
of her mind, forgets the proper names of thinga, and 
in a very hurried tone ciclaims, with peculiar fluency 
and energy] "My hangwich ia unsupportable. I 
am. distracted by these insinivations of my daughter, 
I feel myself going — going into dreadful hydrosta- 
tics." — The lady shrieks — she faints — falls upon the 
sofa — and the result is medical attendance, and a 
family controversy, which makes it appear but too 
painfully evident, that remonstrating against the 
servants of the living God, is in some cases a very 
dangerous experiment. 

I wish all to understand, thatwhere no apology, and 
no expression of regret is uttered to injured ministers, 
by parties who have, without even the shew of any 
thing like reason, opposed them, Almighty God 
will take the matter into hia own band, and make 
them suffer his displeasure in ways from which they 
will find escape utterly impossible. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

KAKTrBcarPTs — politiob — bvil spirits — 



I HAVE just discarded from my manuscript twenty 

fciTir closely written pages of facts, reasoninga and 

Ulustrations, to please my best earthly friend. It 

was thought that thoy would be misunderstood or 

miainterpretod to ray disadvantage, and provoke 

rather than convince. And here I may as well say 

— indulging my propensity to digression — how wise 

it is sometimes to tate advine in the revision of a 

mamiscript, and how wise sIbo, sometimes, to rej'aet 

it. I am not quite satisfied with myself, that under 

the influence of fear of giving otfence, I hi 

deatroycd, not only the pages above mentioned, but 

a mass of others, which, for ought I can tell, would 

have been as well received as those litUo books of" 

mine already published and republished, with pnblic 

approbation. We may certainly revise too mveh. 

We may cut and trim, and erase, and expunge with 

motives as pure as an angel's, and in doing this, 

I Btroy the life and spirit of a book, instead of improving 

■ it. For let it ever be remembered, that in seeking 

I to accommodate various readers a writer often miaSes 

K hismark. And while the ^in(tiJ!^ofaiiKomxao&a.^i»;!SL 1 

B mitj be deemed kind and honourable, t\i.e ^'^'^^'^'^ "^^ 
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but too often pcmicioHB, for after all, we oannot please 
every body. Self respect, and self reliance, there- 
fore, while tree from obstinacy and rashness, are im- 
portant and valuable. 

Again, I want all men to he convinced that in all 
my speculations about eccentricity and animadver- 
sions on its opponents, I meddle with no man's office 
or authority. I respect both. I can see, recognize, 
and admire every thing good and praiseworthy in all 
"powers," in governments, wbetlier civil or ecclesi- 
astical. I revere good men in authority, and wish 
them to take care of me ; and I would rather with 
fair treatment obey than rule. I may have said this 
before, but I say it now, and may possibly say it again, 
that my readers may not forget. My ignorance on 
many points of national politics and church polity, is 
positively delightful, it keeps me out of lots of scrapes 
and difficulties, in which many great legislators 
and ecclesiastical rulers and their partizans aro 
but too often involved. And wliile I much admire 
the cleverness, and learning, and eloquence with 
which distinguished characters attack or defend their 
different systems, and know well enough that we can- 
not do well in stormy times without brave con- 
troversialists ; yet I am often amused with the high 
excitement of authors and public speakers, in battling 
about what they call their " great principles." It is, 
perhaps, very right that they should do bo — thoy 
Anow beet about it. And it is, perhaps, not right that 
■Tor any other man should \)e in^ffieicnt \o "Cive ?\a.\ft 
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of public affairs. We should all have some fixed 
principles; and, of course, great (!) principles of 
conduct and action, but for my own part, I don't 
like to make too much fuss about my opinione. I 
suppose if I wcro examined by competent politicians 
Bnd ecclesiastics, I should be found to be what some 
woald call a moderate conservative, both in state and 
chnrch affairs. Yet I never meddle with people who 
eeek to carry out extreme opinions on one side or the 
other, except they invade my privacy, and won't let 
me alone, to lead a quiet life. ISut with regard to 
the spirit of cenBoriousness attacking ray eccentricity, 
I do meddle with it, in whomsoever I find it. " Cen- 
Boriousness and Christian piety," says Thomas a 
Kempis, " can never dwell together." 

It is a merciless and mischievous spirit, and must 
be roughly handled. When it takes possession of a 
Christian, the spirit of piety goes out of him, and will 
not return till censoriousnesa departs. Snipa-noaod 
Fharisees encourage this spirit, and must therefore 
be rebuked. A few of these censorious spirits may 
be found in every religious community under heaven. 
They are not confined to any one church or religious 
denomination. They seem to distribute themselves 
thronghouttheworld.toeffect as extensively as possible 
t*'e Boma object as ho who goeth about like a roaring 
Hon, seeking whom ho may devour. But their garb 
of auperoelcstial sanctity shields them from suspicion, 
not altogether, but among those well meaning and 
timid people, who, with some dif&cnlty, ftin&. "Cm*. 
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bcf MS B^i. Brit ipinto kncnr tlnc« things : 
Kn^ thrt ■jimiMtw aad derctioaal iHUts bdong to 
trwe idigicB ; aemad^, timt snake fllifi«^jann erro- 
■Konsoreo 
■ cnderotioiuil ; 
ig Christians 
diffierence; 

thinilT, they know tlut ri^itlf nanaged Lnmour, 
tends to diire Mwxy m^aathaij, and a&uie men to 
Mtr Savioar*B religion. They, tiuxefore, poesees 
men of » glocaif tanpemnait ; >ttd deluding 
tltem iritfa the noti«i that the best iray of pro- 
inotiog serionsness and godliae^ is to knock down 
all homoar and &cetioiiaDeas, they set Chcm to 
work to annoy and persecute hannless eccentricity as 
mocb as possible, with a pretence of doing God ser- 
vice. O what a number of stobbom and dismal 
facts I conM furnish to prore this aaaertion, but I 
want to keep my mind as cheer^ as I can. Diffi- 
cult SB it is to be calm and serene in the recollectiotis 
of deep, lasting, irreparable injuriea, erery one of 
which I could prove with the utmost correctness and 
rireumstantlality, I will try to bo cheerful, and 
perhaps I ought to bo so, when I consider that the 
cwy tett Wesleyans, including ministers and people, 
have e7ct treated me with respect and kindness, and 
have approved of and enjoyed those very peculii 
which a pofmt few (as before hinted^ have 
demncd. 

It waB a glorious sims\unc \\v»\. c^-^ensil, 
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neighbourhood of a &shioiiublo wntcring place soma 
twenty yenra ago, when, after preaching in a 
new chapel there on a Sunday night, I accepted a 
cordial inyitation to dine the next day at the princi- 
pal hotel, with some respectable Wesleyana, from 
Kobletown. The bathers were swimming and splash- 
ing ahont — disporting themaelvDa — improving their 
health and apirils, and every body seemed in good 
hnmour. Amongst the miscellaneous group a39em~ 
bled at the dinner table, were several ministers of 
different denominations, some authors of superior 
voluminous and standard works, many beautiful and 
aocomplislied ladies. The conversation was rich and 
Taried, very instructive, yet spiced with liveliness and 
anecdote. I was soon drawn into it, and finding the 
large room, aa well as the coast, pretty clear of 
grumpiea and Pharisees, I tal'ted away with unre- 
strained freedom. The literary men and the church 
offiainls were very cordial. So varied were our 
topics, and so ample the conversatiocal powers of 
the different talkers, that the ladies were, if not 
exactly in raptures and extacies, so thoroughly do- 
Hghted, as to wish us to prolong our stay for a week 
if possible. This was pressed with ■ estraordinary 
eBmestness, again and again, hut I was compelled to 
leave the next day. I left the happy party to their 
intellectual and social enjoyments, and trudged off to 
my rural appointments. As a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, let it be noted, that the Hobletown offloials, 
real gentlemen, tioroiigh Chrietians, men oi iietYimiv 
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nation, were so far from discovering anything olgw- 
tionable in the quality called ecccnlxicity, tliat they 
expressed a Btrong wish then, privately, and aAer- 
wards officially, that I might be appointed as their 
minifiler ; but to that desirable place I was not al- 
lowed to go, and thus proceeding upon the supposition 
that lutd I been appointed there, and staid three years, 
(as men generaliy do, when Christian gentUmeti exert 
their wholesome and generous influence;) a very 
enjoyable addition to my usual rate of salary would 
have been the result. 

The above is but one case out of many others 
which I might furnish of the (JiVappoiotracnts which 
occur in a^jpointing the man who perpetrates eccen- 
tricity. It is not modern Methodism that makes 
these blunders — for that is at once seriouB and cheer- 
ful — at once fiiithful, just and kind; a beautiful 
embodiment and tUostratioa of Kew Testament 
Christianity. Nor is it mm, when they are in their 
Benses, and influenced by the spirit of God. But it 
is in some cases a spirit of uljiehnttt and jealomy, 
influencing men to keep such as they don't taucy out 
of their way. In other cases, it ia an insane an- 
tipalhy, to the thing falsely called eccentricity. 
"When Christian men and women are in their right 
minds, they look about them, and kindly care for 
their neighbours, and cordially concur in any move- 
ment by which a minister and his family, alter many 
heavy trials, may be bettered in their circumstances. 
Trae it is that the sympathVe^ tmi ^mitrcmity of 



private fiiendflhip do, from time to time, afford, 
Beasonable help to low oUowiuiccii ministers, and for 
such good they are ever grateful; but these good 
things are by no means so satisfactory as that sense 
of justice and propriety, which prompts official 
powers so to appoint a man that he can earn, in a 
proper position, the adequate salary usually awarded. 
But some men are not allowed to got a good living, 
OF to turn their talents to the best account. Such 
good livings may he promised to them, hut the 
promises are not performed ; painful disappointment 
ensues, and to pacify you, some little thing is done to 
keep you quiet. Tou are told what a charming plane 
it is to which you arc going — low allowance it is 
true — ^but a fine country, a romantic aad beautiful 
neighbourhood, rocks, precipices, waterfalls, a beau- 
tiful river, a fine stone bridge with three arches, 
many historical recoUoctions, ancient casUes, certain 
remimseences of the ciril wars ; yon will he shewn the 
places where this great man, and tliat great 
gained a victory ; or the house will he pointed out 
to yon in which this or that distinguished author 
was born, and bo forth ; besides, the people are very 
kind, and will sometimes send you vegetables 
fruit, occasionally a joint of meat, or a fowl, Now 
nobody questions the genuine kindness of these atten- 
tions, and no Christian can refuse to be grateful for 
them. But it should be considered that these sup- 
plementary comforts come to men in fat Uvvn^a ai 
and ai'e never equei \jq fl 
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pecuniary comfort of being abla to do Trifhout 
tliom. And as to the man who can preach effi- 
ciently to a congregation of two or three thousand 
QB easily us to two or three hundred, with a 
real certainty of doing more good, a leg of mutton 
and a bunch of turnips will not quit* reconcile him 
to hia inferior position. To the givers he is gratefnl, 
and with all the people he can he affable and 
affectionate, as thet/ hare nothing to do with his pre- 
sent condition ; hut he cannot admire and be in rap- 
turea with the conduct of those who sever him from 
all fair opportunitiea of public recognition, and 
opportimitiea of extending Christianity, on a widely 
extended scale. I love to do as much good as I can, 
and in aa short a timo as I caa, and those that won't 
let me do it, are no friends cither to me or my 
Master. And I love to do good in thai icay in 
which I can do it moat effectively, and when I am 
IhiBtratcd and put to do services on a low scale, and 
in ways la'escribed by other men, I cannot help 
grumbling. Disappointments with me, however, 
began even in childhood. "When a little boy, I was 
fond of reading, observation, and talking over any 
littlo knowledgo I acquired for the benefit of others. 
I lived in a littlo town 13 miles from Loudon. Not 
having sem London, of which I had heard and read 
80 much, when X was nine years of age, my grand- 
mother promised in a month or so to take me with 
her, to enjoy its wonderful sights. The day arrived. 
I Aad aaldcij;iatcd the \-isit witti -un^ifumafiA. 4tV\%ht, 
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k. new scarlet jacket, with Bliining buttooa, and 
nBBkeea trousers were made for me, tlmt I might ap- 
pear aa a respectable visitor : but, alas ! grandmother 
altered her mind ! ' ' Ton cannot go to day, my dear." 
" "Why not, grandmother, you promiaed me 1 1 
ihonld!" ""VFelljIcantakeyounexttime." "You ' 
Mid over and over again, I should go (At* time." 
"So matter, my child, you can't go now." My fins 
jadcet and troueers vert on the table, but I mnet 
not put them on. I cried and sobbed : a plan of ■ 
paoficatioB was adopted. She presented me with a 
hnge apple, twopence in cash, and a lump of ginger- 
bread. Pooh ! what were these to seeing such a 
glorious place aa London ? Getting a world of know- 
ledge, from observing its fine shops, its taU churchea, 
and grand public buQdings, and coming home ta I 
communicate my discoveries to my school fellows and i 
plftymates! The coach stopped, and took up my 
grandmother, and left mo behind, — anger mixed 
with my grief and disappointment. I flung the big 
apple after the coach — gave away tho cash and the. , 
gingerbread to some children standing around mo — I 
refiised to be pacified, and put no entire trust in 1 
grandmother's promises evor after. To divert my i 
mind irom. this, to mc, dreadful disappointment, I I 
got up into grandmother's garret, put on one of I 
gisnd&ther's shirts lor a surplice, pinned two black M 
silk stockings together for a scarf, constructed a read<f 
ing desk, rend through the Church of England mom-* 
Off eem'ce, und a/terwards prcauked, -^vz,., reni m 
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sermon from an old volume, of which I 
and pronounced the henedictiou. 

People who, without ncoeBsitj, ToluntarUy and 
from mere whim and caprice, disappoint the reasonahlo 
expectations of their neighhours, are chargeahle not 
merely with meanness, but also with refined cruelty. 
Idle excuses for promise breaking, are bat lame 
apologies for deception and falsehood. To raiae 
peetations and cscite hopes, which you either haye 
no good reason to suppose you can meet, or which 
you have no intention to try to meet, is to injure 
otheTB and degrade yourself. In the haste and bustle 
of multifarious engagementB, even a good and faith- 
fill man may forget his promise ; and when this is 
the case, he will feel very sorry and express regrel^ 
and if need be, ask forgiveness. But reckteta promisai 
breaking renders a man unworthy of confidence. 

In verff little and trifling things, as well 
ttfiairs of grave importance, the moral evil of promise 
breaking is made appareait. Heaee grandmother 
again. About a year after the first refusal to take me 
to London, I was taken. "We lodged at a fiiend'a 
house in Stepney. I begged earnestly to be shewn 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and was promised I should see 
it. I think no omnibuses existed then, and haekney 
ooachcH were expensive affairs, and not needed by 
good walkers, without lu^age or anything but them- 
Granny took me along MUe-end £«ad, 
I "Wlitechnpel, Aldgate, Loadenhall- street, &o., till 
Bached the Ifanaion House. "We Wa alo^^ed. 
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Pointing to this building, she said, " tkerBy my boy, 
there's a grand place; thai is St. Paul's !" " Deary 
me," said I, " why it don't look like a church. I 
have seen St. Paul's in pictures, and it has a wonder- 
ful high steeple or dome." " Ah, well, perhaps, they 
haye taken the steeple doum, for workmen are always 
doing something at it !" Well, thought I, in my 
great disappointment, ''This is a rum go," and we 
returned to Stepney. The good lady at the house 
where we lodged, listened to my speechifying about 
how St. Paul's should be one thing in pictures and 
quite another in itself, till she suddenly exclaimed, 
" Why, my boy, you are deceived, that place was not 
St. Paid's ; your grandmother was tired, and did not 
like to walk along Gheapside, at the end of which 
yon would have seen the real St. Paul's, and no mis- 
take." Prom this I inferred that some people, when 
the keeping a promise gives them any little trouble, 
at once break it ; and I thought then the best way 
was, when a thing wanted doing, to do it yourself, if 
possible. So next day I set off, and found St. 
Paid's for myself; and the sight of this magnificent 
edifice seemed to cool my indignation at granny's 
want of veracity. 

People who deceive in small things, are not to be 
trusted in things great and important. A man once 
related to a brother minister the fact of his having 
been highly complimented, and promised certain good 
things in the way of elevation. The minister'^ t«^1^ ^ 
was, '' 2%$if deceive you, «tr.'* Yet tii^B© ^^«i;:^«» 
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were remarkably grave and solemn looking person- 
ages ! It ought not then to be a matter of surprise 
that very grave characters are sometimes viewed with 
suspicion and distrust. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

VB3, ADDLEPATE AND OTtlEBS. 

ItRs, Addlepite is Btill of Opinion, even now, that 1 
she is Bomewhat enlightened on the subject of eccen- 
tricity, that it is a very odd sort of a thing, and she 
haa yet some lingering doubts whether it can safely 
be tolerated. She was heard to exelaim, " I TUndcr 
at the monsus impurence of a man trying to call the 
attention of the British public to his grieTecces and 
disappointments ! Vot, is the man actilly mad ? Is he 
got the monnomaniae, for to go for to think tJie public 
of these yere realms has nothing better to do than 
okkipis their walleahlo time in the perusal of his 
IwikyhraUons" [lucubrations], 

Mr. Contidarate. — " Be calm, madam, he is right, 
even in his severities ; none can feel on the subjeot 
of his complaints as he himself, and we may think 
ourselves well off that he has not gone farther into de- 
tail : and I can assure you that he is not te be intimi- 
dated by an.y kind of censaTo, threatening, or denun- 
ciation." 

Mr». AddUpate. — "What do I hear? A maa 
like you, above all others, to toUevate bis persuiapshun 
in exgibbiting such extinguished and noble kracters as 
if they vna the werry skim o' the earth. Its orrid ! 
"Whoever, besides hissclf, ever met mfti la.'Ba «e^ 



women with such. pecooHorities as he pretends io 
ilesoribe? Stuff, noneaenso, balderhnah ! don't — 
don't— pntfimizQ him ! Have roapec to ycraclf, Sir, 
and he worry careful how you commit ycrself by any 
written dokkiments in his favour. Let all his 
writings bo humed in otcmal, everlaetin hoblivion." 

Mr. Coiuiderate. — "Tou either do not, or will 
cot, understand him, madam. Tou are much excited. 
Be tranquil. He is fully prepared to defend every 
thing he saya, and his manner of aaying it." 

Mr>. Addlepate. — " Doa't talk to [me in that a 
vay, Sir ; I shall confltruct your ohserwationa into 
hinsult. — I tell you, this here henseggtricity of his'n 
ia loatheaomc, and abominable, and detestable, and 
aggrewatin, and cverythin that ia ^-ile, and ought to 
be hexegrnted by the ole intelligent universe ; by all 
the wise and thin kin inhabitanta, of all the stars and 
planets in all the systems which okkipi infinite 
apace. For my own part, I have resolved over and 
over again, that I would road Lira, never no more ; 
but some how or other, when I am. reading his per- 
ductlons, they seems like those dreadful wenemoua 
sarpints that the writers on Zooholigy mention, that 
ven you vunoe looke at em, they so charm and transfix 
yer, that yer cannot, as it were, move fi-om the 
spot, and ven they have Tuace cotched yer, they 
swallows yer up ole and entire. Keep out of the 
vortex, says I to myself; keep out of the vortex, 
Betsy Addlepate ; don't ho attracted by this man's, 
writJBga; don't be whirled ionii4. ■B.em%ici«» ^bfl 
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lines of your favourite poet, the Eeyerend Alexander 
Pope [the Poet]. 

** The gath'ring number as it moyes along, 
Inwolves a wast inwolantary throng. 
Who, gently drawn, and struggling less and less, 
Boll in her vortex, and her power confess." 

And impresssed with these sublime admonitions, 
many's the time I have resolved to discard for ever 
and ever all publications containing the smallest 
westage of henseggtricity. But here I is ! poor weak 
mortal, and ready to say with the pious mariners, in 
that beautiful hymn, 

" Row, brothers, row, 
Eor the rapids are near. 
And the day light is past!" 

that I could steer the little bark of my soul in 
all my literary studies, quite clear of the Falls of 
Niaggare !" 

Now if Mrs. Addlepate could only be convinced 
that she herself is a Very odd sort of a woman, and 
that her notions of such eccentricity as we defend are 
sDly and eccentric in the objectionable sense, we should 
have no more of her complaints and denouncements. 
But she conceives the oddness to be all on the other 
side, the side of the so called eccentric man, and 
therefore, though not invulnerable to righteous 
ridicule, she is callous to all argument. Did she but 
know the whole extent of her importance, that she is, 
as to her spirit and propensity to censoriousness^ a 
type and repreBentatiYe of the wlioVa £cdi\;^TDCi^ «a^ 



rittorhood of Aildlopatcs of all geanntions^ and hi all 
placet, nod who very ridiculously pretend to principle 
and cotucieaco for their mischievous pragnuticaliLesa 
nnd miiirqirc-KDnUitioiiB, vro should have no end to her 
vituponitidii and refined slander. Bot we shall have 
tti hear her ugiiin. 

Mr*. Amiahlt rc^ct« that ehe has bo often been 
nnnoycNl by memhors uf the Addlepate family, and 
griiiv(Ht hourtily that her bqx should ever be degraded 
by Ul-iiutured prattlers of saoh a description, but is 
Iiappy to bo nwuro that witty ministers highly appre- 
ciut«i tlie iiitelligcuco, piety, discretion and sweetne^ 
of diti]iuiiitiun that chofactcrize the vast majority of 
&midu« wlio retain membership in Christian churches, 
or who are at least among the regular congrega- 
ttonAl attendant* at the house of Ood; and she ia 
vtiry doeidcdly of opinion that the course 
in eliccking censoriousness, is likely to be i 
euniiidcrablG cxtout Buccessful. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



DIMPPOISTMBNIa — A 

BsFBATES disappointments for many successive years 
will bring a man to a sort of easy despair of ever ob- 
tnining preferment, and it ia porhapa well for tlie 
peace of his mind, when he can siiy with the foi, 
who conld not with all his esertiona reach the grapes, 
" they are aour ;" for although disappointmenta and 
losses are grerioua things, yet a maa saves liimsolf a 
world of trouble and labour when ho ccosea to bother 
himself, or anybody else, about getting what is never 
likely to be gi'anted, and which, should it come too 
late, will be worth nothing. 

It has long been the fashion to talk and write 
about ' disappointed mm,' with a feeling perfectly the 
reverse of that of sympathy, and to imagine that they 
ore too aspiring, and think too much of themselves. 
But the disappointers ore considered as all right. Of 
course they are ; who ever thinlH of blaming tham f 
Yet there does at least eoem some ground for soep- 
ticiam on this point, when disappointments are so frt- 
qu$nt, and promises are bo often vnfalfilied. We 
shall, however, know all about it in the day when 
every secret thing will be brought to light, and it la 
not likely we shall know it thoroughly before that 
taie. Sat let OB jt^ on, gentle rea^T, icn: ^a^iKS*^ 
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a deal to think about before wo have done ; we can 
easily anticipate th.0 possibility of some great writers 
wondering wtat on earth wo are about, and whether 
we would lead them ? We may iimocently fancy, 
for instance, how Professor Tulip, the great Botaniat, 
would smile with Bcientifio contempt upon our hints 
about what good things we could do in the preaching 
or lecturing Hue, if we had " fair play," which the 
prime legislator ia open conforonce, some years ago, 
said we ought to have, though we have not got it yet. 

Professor. — "'A very fine thing truly, for a man 
like yoM to fancy you could shine in a metropolis ! 
What are yowr lectures and mental powers compared 
with my rich articles, and deep speculations, and dis- 
coveries in cryptogamk vegetation? Did you ever 
read my lecture on the Luxuriant Foliage of TumipB, 
vulgarly called turnip tops ? 

Self. — " No, Sir, I confess my ignorance of this 
noble science of yours. I love turnips with a leg of 
mutton, as they suit my palate ; as to their foliage, I 
was not aware, till now, that it ever suggested 
thoughts for profound investigation, or furnished 
hinte for learned dissertation and eloquent lectures. 
But you know best. As to preaching, however, I 
may possibly be allowed to say something. Every 
man t« his trade. You can revel among roses, and 
butter cups, and daisies, and expose our ignorance to 
your heart's content; but we cannot help thinking 
fbat WB could lend a helping hand in hints for great 
improvsnieiita in the pulpit, Oil7^''i&^^'Qe'oii»- 
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imderstood. We are no advocates for elaborated 
BermonSy for habitual or ordinary preaching. We 
demur to the practice of using the pulpit as the chair 
of a college professor. We are against taking up the 
time of a congregation, especially in the rural dis- 
trictSy by a display of verbal criticism. We have 
known clever men to ruin their pulpit reputation by 
this practice. Nor do we extol the practice of preach- 
ing whole sermons from memory, although a good 
minister has a right to do this, if he thinks fit, and 
some do it well. We preach Christ, and the 
doctrines, virtues, and duties of the New Testament, 
with plainness, perspicuity, and as much effect as we 
possibly can." 

Ptofesaor, — "Hold, Sir ! — ^You are talking about 
yourself B;^m\ and threaten me with a long disser- 
tation. Your subject does not at all interest me, and 
I have important engagements ; I have to finish my 
essay on the distinctive, original, peculiar, and 
characteristic differences of the carrot and parsnip 
classifications." The Professor makes a formal bow, 
and hurries home to resume his very important in- 
vestigations. 

Well, reader, now the Professor has left us, we 
can breathe a little, and proceed. Ordinarily we 
preach extempore, and sometimes in the true and 
exact sense of the word; viz., without premedi- 
ation. Kot liking the absurdity of calling any thing 
extempore, that is previously prepared ; sometimes we 
use notes, at other times (though very tax^^'^ yi^^<&];^ 
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from a fiill mauuscript. But we Bay seriouBly, that 
there is another and higher department of work, in 
which we should lite to luxuriate, "ffe love a ifo- 
jsani lor woU studied divinity lectures. But such a 
deround is never made, where people are bo pious, and 
simple hearted, and weak minded, as to eschew all 
Blaborations, and enjoy themselves in their own way, 
"We thorelbro auhmit to circumstances, and accommo- 
date ; and tliua our pulpit work ia not a lahovr, but 
a religious relaxation. Much against the will, then, 
we stick fast in the non- improvement system. Tet 
we are not lazy ; we write very much, not for pre- 
eent use, hut to discharge our griefs, to record our 
poudcriags, to indulge our fancy, to recreate our 
ininda. In the midst of cares, lahours, and sorrows, 
wo have written a load of manuscripts. Some have 
been printed, and sold off, othci-a we have put into 
the fire, others wo retuia. "We have worked hard at 
midnight, after our regular ministerial labours, think- 
ing it posaible, just possible, that ia all, that some 
time or other, nobody knows when, contemporaries 
and posterity nmy see us again in type. We are not 
like the cruel hoys in tho fable, who diverted them- 
Helves in pelting the poor frogs ; but we do confess to 
feel some exhilaration in tho fun of poking up old 
grumpies who banish men for eccentricity, and rub- 
bing up great people who talk so compassionately 
about our liitU books. Ah, now, if wc could but 
write ^eat books, or fifty guinea articles for tho sL\ 
fjiilling quarterlies ! If we uouldWl come out with 
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Bomeihing equal in power and research to ''The 
British speciea of Angiocarpous lichens^ elucidated 
by their spondia; by the Eev. W. A. Leighton, 
B. A. F. B. S. £. and L./' in the London QuarterUf 
BmneWy No, 1, Page 88, this would be something in* 
deed to look like greatness ! We do not ridicule any 
science, because we have never studied it ; still less 
do we indulge '' the spirit that dictated the meera of 
Wolooti Pope, and the wits of the last two centuries ;*' 
yet we cannot help but prefer articles in which there 
is lees display of technicalities or '' scientific nomen- 
dature." The devotees of science are, we humbly 
think, apt to be excessively enamoured with their 
peculiar studies, and to speak contemptuously of men 
who prefer something else to the study of botany. 
It is rather too much to charge such men with dul- 
ness and ignorance, and to say, '' in spite of their 
intellectual, or rather imintellectual dulness, these 
truths are replete with beauty ; and the studies which 
develope a knowledge of them, are rapdily extending 
in all educated circles. Hence, we trust the day ia 
not remote, when the obtuseness of narrow minds, 
and the one-sided witticisms of higher intellects, will 
be known only as obsolete things, to be classed 
with shilling postages, tinder boxes, and mail 
coaches running eight miles an hour." Kow, 
notwithstanding this reference to the witticisms of 
higher intellects, and the stupidity of some of us 
"tinder box" fellows, it would be impossible, for 
even such dietiDguisihed botani&ta ^ ^Misc^^t 
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Thuret, Deoaian^', Ralfa, Tliwtiites, Berkely, Tulasne, 
Uotfincister, following up the inquiries ofHodwig 
and Amiei, to ulltire some of ub to their favourite 
purauils. "We intensely admire the Quarterly Re- 
view, and ought to thank it for its admonitory 
solemn and sublime illustrations of oar ignorance, by 
the olaeaical allusion to tinder boxes. 

We arc aorionaly sincere in snying that the Lon- 
don Quarterly Eeviow, now published by Alexander 
Hoyhii, 28, Patemoster-row, London, ia a Quarterly 
of pre-eminent and unrivalled excellence. With 
regard to Botany, I should be glad to sec from the 
pen of some eminent Botanist, who is nervom when 
his studies are ungratefnllj ignored by naughty peo- 
ple, a learned dissertation on the sensitive plant. 
That day will bo a most happy one, when competent 
writers, in the various and diversified departments of 
science and literature, shall cease to diminish one 
another in public estimation ; when they shall, as far 
aa they possibly can, consistently with a good con- 
science, commend and recommend ono another with 
mutual good feeling, and not tamper with ono ano- 
ther's sensibilities on either side, faithful criticism, 
though it may give some pam, is allowable and 
virtuous ; but expressions of contempt, when a thing 
with all its infirmities \&not contemptible, provoke — 
the very best of men, A blow is sometimes more a 
durable than a verbal insult. Let all literary i 
anA esjiecially all Gospel ministers, think of this. 
^ Fbf'ce. — "Then think ofityoursflj. "^T^i-^A 
use esprespiona of contempt!" 
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Anttetr. — I treat no men wiUi contempt, but 
tboee whose eayings and coaduct Beriouslf deserve it; 
men who pve tliemMlvea airs, assume great conse- 
quence, and practically despise and injure their 
BuperioTs. I appeal from you to men of superior 
discernment; I challenge criticism. Men that look at 
detached parts of any of my books only, will not un- 
derstand me, and should, therefore, not espose their 
incompetency by pronouncing judgment. Men, who 
as some people say, have their headi set on right, and 
go through with me, I have no reason to fear. 

As I am very much in the habit of aniivipating 
objections, because in past time they have been mode, 
and because it is likely there will always be a class 
of readers not relishing any thing ' in my way,' I 
will state a fact or two. " The first time I read your 
books," said a good man in taneashire, " I did not 
like them. I read them a second time, and liked 
them a little. I went over them a third time, and 
liked them altogether." Not long since, a minister 
of long standing, and maintaining an elevated status, 
said to me, " I have recommended your ' Punctuality' 
to the book room." The same book had formerly been 
deemed objectionable. Simply in defence, nothing 
more, numerous instances could be produced of ob- 
jectors becoming patrons and approvers. A very 
respectable objection may be made to the absence of 
classification, order, and arrangement, in the present 
volume ; I have made this objection myself, and have 
myself reraored it. Tte book is, 1 feink 1 mw^ s'a^ , 
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eumtially peculiar, and does not admit of those arti' 
flciaJ arrungcmeat of subjocts and ports, bo easily 
effected in the conEtruction of books in general. And 
perhaps the reader will have no objection to be re- 
minded of the fiict, that the text of the " Sacred 
Hooks" themBelves, was originaliy written without 
any breaks, or divisions into chapters or ycraes, or 
even into words ; ho that a whole book, as written in 
the ancient manner was, in fact, hut one continued 
word ; of which mode of writing many specimena are 
Ktill extant in ancient Greek imd Latin manuseriptB, 
[8eo Intro, to Comprehensive Bible — Bagatfir, p. 68.] 
"We aUow," says the Hev. Thomas Stackhouse (in 
his ' Apparattts' to his history of the Bible) " that 
method is an excellent art, highly conducive to the 
clearness and perspicuity of discourse ; but then we 
aflli'm that it is ue art of modern invention in compari- 
son to the times, when the sacred penmen wrote, and 
incompatibU witli the manner of writing, which was 
then in vogue. We, indeed, in Earope, who, in this 
matter, have token our examples from Grsees, can 
hardly road any thing with pleasure, that is not di- 
gested into order, and sorted under proper heads; 
but the Eastern nations, who were used to a free way 
of discourse, and never cramped their notioBa by 
methodical limitations, would have despised a com- 
position of this kind, as much as we do a school boy's 
ihenu, with all the formalities of its Exordium' », 
lliitio'a, and Confirmatio's." 

Supported then in our free aud easy way of writij 
fy- Jearocd authorities, wc use omi ViteiitY, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MBS. ADDLEPATE AND THE AUTHOB. 

Mbs. Addlepatb, haying handsome property, and no- 
thing particular to do, finds employment in driving 
about in her elegant pony chaise, in reading new and 
strange books, and in making her pencil annotations 
in the margins; in gossiping with her neighbours; 
in giving them the earliest information of any new 
works that very much interest her, either with pain 
or pleasure. Being very loquacious, she is not with- 
out her use as to exciting or alarming her Mends 
about any extraordinary publication they have not 
seen, and which she thinks they should see by all 
means. In fiEtct, with all her peculiarities, she is a 
good ad/certiaing medmm. 

Having read some of our publications, and not 
being satisfied wilh them, she resolves to make a call. 
Here we are. 

Mr8. A, — '' Sir, my name is AddUpate. Exouse 
my boldness, but having read some of your works, 
and heard a deal about you, and read some hextrodin- 
ary incomiums in newspapers and warious periodicals, 
I could not satisfy my mind till I had got an inter- 
view." 

Author, — ^Pray be seated, madam. 

Mrs. A, — "I think one of your \ioc5^% \& ^^^^ 
iho Foppehrity of Christian. Ministex^ '' 
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Auiltar. — " Yes, madam, and that book lias 
been out of print; a new edition is wanted." 

Mn. A. — " Why look you, now, how could 
make auoh queer remarks about ministers getl 
diplomcra ? It was cruel on yer to do so." 

Aittfwr. — " Whatever I have said, ma'am, on that 
delicate and difficult subject, I have said from a seri- 
0U8 conviction of duty. My opinions ore those of a 
multitude of ministers, and men of learning in this 
kingdom. Certainly it was a very bold, and doubt* 
leas would be deemed a very eccentric undertaking 
mo, t« publish my thoughts on a subject, from whioh^-l 
perhaps, all writers in the world refrain, what 
they say about it in private." 

Mr». A. — "Dear me; I should think you got a 
fine dreeaing in the magazines. Did not the heditors 
come down upon yon, eh ?" 

Author. — "Just the reverse, madam. All 
reviews handed to me, were favomable and laudal 
very far beyond my expectations." 

Mrs. A. — " Well, I never ! — Did you ev 

Author. — "More than that, madam, 
strongly importuned, by a venerable minister, 
Rev. E.. E — long before the publication of that little 
book, to address the annual assembly on the subject 
of diplomiis. This, I of course declined. But the 
book contwns quite as many hints as are needed, 
and too many for those good men, who having 
leepted their titles, cannot dispense with them if 
they would. But, if you please, m&danv, 
'^Rng^ the subject." 
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Mrs. A. — " With all my art. But I must just 
eay, I am greatly astonidged. My mind is now re- 
lieved, I see you did not go to work rashly and of 
yoni own head, but had the coineideaoe* of aa aged 
fiitiier on the subject. Well, I think better of the 
boot now. bleaaings ! how we may get enlightened 
by consideren the old addidge — odee altumcum par- 
tom.t My dear father, who know'd Latin, always 
impressed this iawalleable motto on my tender 

Author. — " Yes, madam, it is important to bear 
it in mind, aa serious injury has been done by speak- 
ing and writing on one sided reports." 

Mrs. A. — " I find you have also Eamblins of a 
Evangelist, and people tell me there is many silly 
tales in it about your riding on whales intho sea, and 
biling eggs, and hoUoren out when they was done, 
and sieh like stuff and nonsense." 

.4«iAor.—" Get the hook, madam, and judge iar 
yourself. I never write either silly tales, or stuff 
and nonsense. But ignorant readers, who cannot 
understand me, or perceive MsjJOini of my peculiar 
illustrations, are apt to condemn and be angry with 
me ; but it is as much out of my power to give them 
good sense, as it is to sweeten their tempers." 

Mrs. j4.— "Tempers! Ah, that reminds me of 
another of your publications, I think it is about 
pgevislmwi." 

' Concurrence. 
' ^ Audi altemm partnm. Hcai bo(?a tM'i*. 
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Author. — " Yes, madiim, I recmnmend that little \ 
biiuk to ynnr serious penisaL" 

Jfr». A.—" Well, I will get it, for when I a 
t«ra[ited by our great grandfather, dear me, I mean 
our great adversary, the devil, I am cross, and slams 
tho doors, and scolds the servants, but I pray {or 



Author. — " I hope your prayer will be anavered, 
madam, as peerishness is remarkably inconsisteiit with 
professions of holineeB ; and it is with an Ul grace 
that bad tempered soiats censure and condemn the 
eccentric. Some peevish people are very mde and 
insolent. I havo witncHsed frequent instances of 
this ; and it does indeed require grace, as you Bay, to 
btjar their conduct patiently." 

J^r». A. — " And you have other works ?" 
Aittlior. — " Yea, madam, all duly advertiaed." 
Mrs. Addlepate bids good morning, and retires. 
Having had much conversation at times with 
HtcTury men, I have found that they, like ourselves, 
tlieir inforiora, sometimes nufior for bimdsome reviews 
and private commondation, " "Woe unto you when oQ 
men spook wellof jou." This woe is happily escaped. 
Crotchety critii^s, Addlepatos, and Snivdtons, will 
■ try io give annoyiuco, and should authois attach any 
importance to their cenaureB, they must imcomfort- 
ably/fl«/ them. Tliis is sometimes the cbbo, and thus 
they pay for their popularity, a tax in the way of 
inward vesation. I have no reason myaelf to 
\ flaio afpeviewets. One good maii i^i \iu\q(:>1 &&& 
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fault with my little book on " Punctuality," but then, 
as if thinking that poegibly I might be right after all, 
he closed his review with a strong reeommendation. 
Another, in a provincial newspaper, made a httle mis- 
take in Baying that the tt'th of "B«mbleB of an 
Evangelist," was "misleading," audyot thiadiscovery 
waa not made by the London Reviewere ; all other 
critioB have treated me nobly, and deserve, and have 
my warmeit thanks. It ie a happy thing whtm a re- 
viewer takes a book on its own abstract merits, apart 
from aU conaiderationB of the position of the writer, 
or the community to which he belongs, except, in- 
deed, the writer has written as a tuvsk partisan." 

It is a happy thing when authors preserve self 
poBseBdon, and good temper, under the censures of a 
reviewer. To contemplate reply and retaliation is 
for the most part impolitic. The book and the review 
are both before tho pubhc. Should the book be 
really objectionable as a whole, nothing the author 
can say to the reviewer, however ingenious and clever, 
will ever be likely to conciliate either him or the 
public. If the book in the main is a good one, and 
the reviewer has dealt unfairly with it, the pubhc, at 
least the difcerning part of it, will soon discover this 
also. Bome reviewers are perfectly aware with what 
ease a talented author could write an effective reply 
to their animadversions, but expecting no reply they 
take liberties. Besides this, tho reviewer's safety 
often consists in the author's poverty. Tho author 
itfford the pecuniary riak 0/ pnmtxiig, saA 
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the Teviewer, settled and salaried, and hia periodical 
kept going by regular aubscriptioii, baa the field to 
himself. 

After all, it must be admitted, that competmt re- 
yiewera, writing under the influence of jnsticB, 
honour, and self command, are a valuable race of men. 
Some Tmt«rB are deeply indebted to them, for the 
circulafion they give to their wor^. Their position 
gives them an advantage and a power over the 
public mind, which, to a considerable extent, is 
irreGlstiblo ; and although neither we nor themselves 
award to them the attribute of infallibility, yet aa 
they usually come very near, and sometimes quite up 
to the whole truth, in their judgment aad decifiions, 
they should be respected and thanked for their ser- 
vices. It is a very great advantage to the interesta 
of literature that there should be a good understanding 
between authors and reviewers. The former taking 
pains and using exertions ia produce works worthy of 
the public patronage, and the latter kindly helping 
them to aecuie it. 
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CHAPTER XYL. * 

" DBWABE OF mek" — hemocbitds. 
" LoTE your enemiea, do good to them that hat« yon, 
and pray for them that doBpitefully use yon, and 
persecute you," says the great teacher. 

"EnemiM.'" feays good Mr. Noble, a metropo- 
litan brother minister) " Surely, a man like you, can 
never have enemies !" This exclamation has often 
been addressed to us. Yet what can we make of 
men who deliberately and designedly stand in the 
way of their neighboura, to obstruct thoir progresB 
forwards and upwards ? Much as such porBous ob- 
ject to the word enemies ; much as they prefer softer 
titleB ; we cannot but affirm, that he who does the 
Kork of an enemy, and does it often, and inwardly 
rejoices that he does hia work effectually, ie an enemy. 
It is with enmity, as with envy and ingratitude, you 
cannot, except in very rare instances, get men who are 
reaHy chargeable with these vices to acknowledge 
themselTes guilty. They try to make out that you 
are mistaken. You merely imagina things ; and they 
BometimeB try to smother up all your accusationB by 
protestations of Meudship, and well wishing, and 
compliments, and politeness, and for some ten or 
twenty years you try to think, " well, perhaps I a 
mistaken, " my long perpetuated flisa5pciV[i.teis\i.\ft fl 
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thinga of mere accident, and not of design. Surely, 
Bucli softness and politeneas is an argument of friend- 
ahip ! 0, its all right, 1 will expect agmn ; but 
again yonr expectation ie " cut off," and again, and 
again — nieauwiile, compliments and promiaeB arc 
going OB, and men try to persuade you wliat a charm- 
ing spot it is you are going to ; Tory romantic, pic- 
turesque, sublime, a beautiful county, kind people ; 
" parish allowiuice," it ia true, and rather a small 
sanctuary, but then it may be a stepping atone to 
something else; "besides, you know, you wiU bo 
near the great city, and that will come next." 

So we go on, while the rery parties who thus 
raise hopes are first and foremost to crush them, at 
the time they should be realized. These men ore 
enendes ; other enemies take a different course. They 
continue to be as disagreeable to you as possible ; they 
insult you both in speech and writing ; and what 
is very remarkable, indeed, they will do this when 
no provocation haa, at any time, been given. To 
myself, then, and all other ministers deemed eccentric , 
and who are extremely likely to be opposed, so long 
as they are rendered conspicuous, — I say, bowaro 
of enemies, both rough and smooth. " Beware of 
men." " Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees," 
Bays our Saviour; "Bid me of men bowaro," says 
'Wesley. And I say, beware of men. whose pecu- 
liarity of conduct towards eccentrics ia anything but 
amiable. JJcware of men who write ofEensive and 
meadaoious letten ; yet,don.'t^in.^u«tetayA'iiiKt 
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letters into the fire, as some of them may be turned 
to good account in any future publication, and you 
may make "elegant extracts" from them, audpreservo 
them as men preserve curious reptiles, in Bpirits, for 
the entertainment of the virtuoso. Beware of per- 
sona who smilo when they are angry. I have said 
somewhere else, did you ever see a hont smile ? He 
turns his ears backward, he shows his teeth, his eyes 
\w& "curious like," he begins to run ; fly for your 
life ! He is going to give you a grip, and the bite 
of a horse may be fatal. I once saw a man's arm most 
horribly lacerated and mangled by the bite of a horse. 
Now you know, biting horses do not hark, and thus 
to the certain and sorrowftd knowledge of some men, 
silent opponents aio fomnd more mischievous than 
those who honestly growl and bark at you. 

Beware of men who look red and white when yoa 
are commended. 

Beware of those who very much enjoy them- 
selves, when somebody or other, asthey/aBcy, takes 
the conceit out of you ! And whatever annoyance 
people of the above kinds may give you, either orally 
or by letters, do Eot honour them by an angry reply. 
Characters of this sort are pretty well known, and 
have greater notoriety than they are aware of. Do 
not give yourself the trouble te punish them by re- 
taliation, they are punished enough by their own 
pride and sullennesa, and by that general neglect, 
which they, themselves, have provoked. "When, asi 
m-natnred thmg, oalling hiiiMelf a roan, \:^iB fti^ 
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public anonymouBly in. a newspaper, that you want 
piety and common Benso, let him alone, your friends 
see at once how deplorably he has committed him- 
self, and hia violent dealing comes doivn on his own 
pate. (Pa, vii. 16.) 

To keep yonrselE well balanced, cherish inti- 
macy with Kew Testament Christians ; read the best 
boobs in divinity, including thoao of a devotional 
character; use much self- examination and mental 
prayer, visit the sick and the dying ; you will find in 
this a double advantage, you will do good to them and 
yourself, as your griefa and troubles will induce that 
Bympftthizing state of mind, so needftil in the house 
of sorrow and mourning, and so powerful a help to 
appropriate and effectual prayer. Do not give up 
innocent eccentricity, but use it aright, as in yoni 
ease it is a talent, and an instrument of good service. 
Do not, while in a happy, merry mood, write &ce- 
tious letters to men with whom you are not inti- 
mately acquainted, for though your letters may 
contain nothing contrary to respect and Chriatian 
affection, they may not be well taken. They may 
find the receivers in a fit of peevishness, or in a state 
of mind not fit to entertain pleasantries. A sociable 
man, inclined to pleasantry, is but too apt to conclude 
from reminiscences of caaual interviews with men 
with whom ho has conversed in former times, that 
they are in perpetttifj/ what he found them in former 
jUHudental converse. But men differ frx>m themselTeB, 
^od hence, be whom yoa ttiou^t '^q^k «.\:k»i;^&fi!d. 
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fiiend years ago, you may find has now forgotten 
you, and will perbapa wondar at the liberty you take. 
Human friend ah ips are very uncertain things and 
open hearted Christians ■who are apt f^j loye and 
eeteem every man, who at any time has shewn 
them respect and kindness, but too often ascertain to 
tiieir disappointment and grief, that a few years will 
make a great difference in the feelings of a ij 
friend, as in the affairs of love and comrtBhap, there 
is sometimes jilttjig. A man turning off an amiable 
and confiding girl, because he has found a rich one,* 
so in personal friendships, one man discards a friend 
from intimacy, because the friend continues poor, 
and he has become wealthy and keeps his carriage. 
Swh conduct, yfe regret to say, is not confined to 
what we in our imagined religious superiority call 
"the world." 

Quietly withdraw then from every man who does 
not want you. Let him enjoy his wealth and greatness, 
to his heart's content, and you enjoy your Bible, with 
your littleness and your God, with a good conscience. 
Uaintain ministerial dignity ; the dignity of pre- 
serving mental power; the dignity of walking to 
yonr country appointments, if obliged to walk 
through thunderstorms in summer, and snow drifts 
in winter, if possible. The dignify of being " in 
l&boniB more abundant " The dignity of not making 

■ Shame on the cmel things that do it. To the great 
Imnoar of the Weslejan Conference, jilting ie ponished with 
aemntf, and in some gross cases with es.pnkiQii. 
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such a fuss about a slight cold, or iudiBpoeition, as to 
make it a plea for not preaching. The dignity of 
keeping your temper when rude persona insult you. 
la brief, tiie dignity of suifering well, and doing all 
the good you possibly can. This is your dignity, 
and you may keep this up without the small polite- 
ness of a man milliner, a draper's apprentice, or a 
waiter at an hotel. These latter things are good and 
commendable enough to answer their purposes — 
specially where they are a compliment to other peo- 
ple's dignity, — hut with regard to you, they are so 
diminutive, that you may safely dispense with them. 
^Neither do you want the lilliputian dignity, which 
conslsU is a demure look, an elegant block walking 
stick, and a prim clerical coetumo. All this ia very 
harmleBS, and highly prized by little people who 
attach great importance te externals. Tour dignity 
is in usefulness, direct and indirect, in haying the 
mind of Christ, and in Evangelical labour ; and you 
may preserve all this under the disadvantages of ' a 
shocking bad hat, ' a seedy coat, and clumsy shoes, when 
you cannot afford anything better. 

Politeness is a good thing, therefore be polite ; be 
obliging, he affectionate, accommodating, forbearing, 
and courteous. You cannot, in mean apparel, and 
with those little abimcea of mind, which your inward 
anxieties will now and then occasion, observe all the 
little nioetiea or punctilios of that variable thing 
called etiguetU. Yon may attend to every thing 
that is rHtionai about it, whcQ yovikivo-w -wVvatvtis, 
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but don't be hampered with it. When it incnre ex- 
e which you cannot afford, avoid it [ look upon it 
a nonaenBical, and although through the want of a 
^akionahle auit, and little decoratione, eomo high- 
bom dame in a party, may be wondering in regard to 
you, ' who that person is ?' never mind, lot her lady- 
ehip wonder till she is tired of it. While God knowB 
who you are, and what you are, and approves of the 
way you take, aU is right with you now ; and if you 
prove faithful to him, all will bo right with you for 
ever. Patience is a quality you will ever need, that 
you may bear injuatice without rsTenge ; and moral 
coorage you will find to be indispensable in attacking 
those bad qualities in others by which you have boen 
injured. Deceit is one of them. "The deceitful 
man," aaysold Humphrey, "plays different parts; 
to-day he ia a friend, and to-morrow your enemy. 
TTJH language before your lace and behind your back 
never ogreo ; the one ia all for, and the other all 
talon ; the words of hia mouth are smoother than 
butter, but war ia in hia heart ; his words are softer 
than oil, yet are they drawn swords. There ia some- 
thing BO mean and pitiful in deceit, that it deserves 
to be shot at as a target, and exposed to general 
ridicxile." I quote this little bit, not because the 
sentiment is new, but because old Humphrey juBtifies 
that severity which I have used in exposing the 
pranks of the censorious, unjust, and deceitful. I 
must say, however, to the credit of human nature, 
andjud^g from obsen'ation, that ieceVtWi \;c-reOT*, 
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are not nuoterout, &s compared with others. Some 
may doubt this, but I believe that close attention will 
aacertaitt the tact that the very large majority of any 
man's aquaintance deal uprightly with him. The 
pBalmist, Psalm cxvi. verse U, says, " I said in my 
haste, all men are liara." "Pressed on all aides 
with dangers, from which I fled as fast I was able," 
(aays Dr. Patrick, ia his Paraphrase,) " I concluded it 
was vain to rely ou the friendship and help 
of men ; for they, whom I trusted, proved bo felse 
aad treacherous, that I had reason to thi]ik the rest 
would deceive and fail my espectation, when I 
iu the greatest need of them." 

Let UB never say anything (!i haste, where 
character of our fellow-mortals is concerned; noi 
aoeoimt of injuries from the fote suspect the mattj/. 
The enormous turpitude of a propensity to deceive, 
and the serious mischiefs often resulting from it, 
justify great seTerity in its reprehension, and hence 
the holy scriptures are righteously terrible in its con- 
demnation. " And the devil that deceived thom was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where tlie 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever." (Rev. xx,^ 
10.) "And all liars shall have their part in 
lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone, whiohj 
is the second death." (Kev. sxi. 8.) 

And I should like to see in what way the perpetra^ 
tore of such a sin would make out that they are as pi 
andholj- as (Aeir Psalm singing and grave countenanoflftj 
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would lead us to Enippose them to be. It's a very fine 
thing to talk about errors and mistakes, and not mean- 
ing any harm to " our brother." But why do those 
. who very rarely make mistakes in money calcula- 
tions, and who haye pre-eminent talents for business; 
who are perfectly at home in arithmetic and book- 
keepingy whether in the financial departments of 
the Church of England, or those of other churches 
— make such mistakes in the fixing of ministers ? 
It may be said, ** We cannot help it ; they would 
not have you here or there — they had heard about 
your eccentricity." Then why did you not exert 
your OMithorityy and force your brother wpward 
instead of downward ? Such things, you know, you 
have done for others — ^why not for him ? 

I cheerfully give my tribute to your general ex- 

« 

cellencies as to character and qualification. I can 
sincerely rejoice in the high positions some of you 
so honourably maintain. I can be pleased at the 
justice, respect, and kindness you shew to others; 
but £rom your own individual, favourable, (and re- 
peated) verbal, and written testimonies to me, 
(whatever you may have said of me), I can shew 
that no fistvourable result has ever occurred to me at 
all corresponding with the compliments I have re- 
ceived. T began my itinerant ministry in 1825, and 
whUe very many much younger men have been 
raised to honours, I am now, in 1859, on the same 
level as in 1825. Changes for the better have, it is 
tra^, come over many minds wlio once IocJl ^W\fc^ 
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views of harmless eccentricity, but whilo we are glad 
of these, so far as they promise better treatment m 
future to eccentric ministers, yet they come for ever 
too late to remedy the evil results of oensoriousnesH 
as to the past. "Wtatever Huffcrings huvo been, or 
may be now, endured by other ministers similar to 
those to which I have been obliged to submit, I can 
only pray that God will blesa them, dispose them 
to protest aguinst Pharisaism, and seek its utter sub- 
version — its final overthrow. 

Some good people, from infancy, have had par- 
ticular marks on their faces, — as the appearance of 
wine, or some kind of fruit, — this makes thetu 
look differently from men in general, and they cannot 
help it. Now none but rude and unfeeling persons 
make disparaging remarks upon them on this ac- 
count. And so some have mental constitutions, dif- 
fering from the majority of their fellow mortals, and 
thoy cannot help it. Tet thoy do not offend God : 
and who, but censorious Pharisees, will ever twit 
them, and punish them on this account ? 

"Well, but by preventing us from censuring ee- 
contricity, you will encourage eccentric men to in- 
dulge in all manner of estravaganoe." Nothing of 
the sort. It is your interference that is the most 
likely to produce such an unfavourable result. Let 
them alone, and their own good sense and discretion 
will effect that moderation and self-government, 
which unjust oenHures can never accomplish. In 
meddling with, the eccentiicb, in a a;^HsA^■5 -^-taM&m 
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foshicm, you aro apt to think youraelves very wise 
men and great philoaophera ; but you are neither tbii 
one or the other. I have frequently been aatonished 
at the conceit of many grave petsouagoB, and their 
admirere. Not only hate they imugiued that per- 
sonal godliness is pre-eminently theb's on account of 
their gra,vity, but that deep thinking and intellectual 
power are their almoat exclusive prerogati' 
conversations, all public oral addressea, all writinga 
eairied oa with stiff and almost frowning serioUBUess, 
are supposed to be identical with vast mental superi- 
ority. How this is, not in every case, certainly, but 
in very many instances, a contemptible delusion. 
Dtmocritus, who was called the " laughing phil( 
pher/ ' had as much good sense and mental superiority 
as the solemn and " divioe" Plato ; and he 
fond of atady and solitode as that groat man. I have 
said somewhere in my writinga, and will say it again, 
lest you should forget it, that this Democritus was 
accused (tf insanity, ajid Hippocratus was ordered to 
inqoiro into the nature of hia disorder. The 
physician had a coaference with the philosopher, and 
declared that not Democritus, but his enemiet, were 
insane! 

Making allowsnce for some theological errors in 
the mind of this superior man, who lived in times of 
pagan darkness, ho was highly esteemed. Ho re- 
peated, before his countrymen, one 
positions, called Dtacosmm. It was 
Bach imcommon applause that lie ^'aa 
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500 talents ! He died is the 109tb year of hia age-^l 
before Christ 361 years. 

Democritua hiughed at the folliee and vanity 
mankind, who distract themselves with care, and 
at once a, prey to hope and to anxiety. He waa 
wise and a merry old man, yet ever induatrions and 
laborious in hia studies ; yea, and could he grave too, 
with gravity of the best quality, the quiet placidity 
of good sense and pity for auperstitioiiB follies. H» 
might have been wrong in bis rigid scepticism coneemJ 
ing ghosts, but ho was right in the foUowing case :— ^ 
" Some yontba, to try hia fortitude, dressed thom- 
selves in a. hideous and deformed habit, and approached 
Lis cave in the dead of night, with whatever could 
create terror and aatoniahment. The philosopher 
received them unmoved ; and without even looking 
at them, he desired tbcni to cease making themaelves 
auch objects of ridicule and folly." (See Lempriere*^ 
Class. Die. p. 247.) 1 

It is now (in 1859,) about two thousand tw<^ 
hundred and twenty years since Democritua left the 
world. How many of our modem philoaopbers will, 
like Democritua, be talked of with approbation, two. 
thousand two hundred and twenty years 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HBS. ADDLEFATB AND THE AUTHOB. 

Thbbe is a very remarkable dignity in some writers, 
which restrains them from giving any reply to 
objections made to their books. They prefer what 
they call dignified silence. How much real philosophy 
there is in tiiis dignity, I will not undertake to de- 
termine ; but I do at this moment recoUect a remark- 
able saying of that eminent writer, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Somebody had talked to him about the 
far-£uned virtue of silent eontempt, and about its 
being the best reply to slander ; and I rather think 
that in nimierous instances it is so. But there are 
exceptions, and so Dr. Johnson thought, and hence 
he observed : ** Silence is as much in the power of a 
ffuilty man, as one that is innocent.'' WeU spoken, 
brother Samuel ! And here I might observe, that a 
great number of the Psalms of David, are replies to 
opponents and complaints against them. Virtual 
and even formal protestations against objectionable 
characters, and these written by divine inspiration, 
and published to the world by the immediate sanction 
of (jod himself ! Now, then, if silence is for the most 
part a virtue, (and an argument of sublime dignity, 
like that of a stupendous rock dashed against by furi- 
oas wares in a storm, yet remaiiuii^ aWsiiX.,'^ V\» ^»«« 
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not follow, that we miist let anybody and everybody 
go unanawered. Charity, and a wish to enlighten 
them, win sometimes dictate a reply. " W%at, (aays 
the reader,) ere you going to be at your old tricks 
again, and advertiae your books?" My dear friend, 
do have a little patleoce with me, and pat the best 
and the right interpretation upon the following dia- 

Mr». Addhpate, not being quif« satisfied with the 
" books," makes another call. 

Mrs. A.—" WeU, reaUy, Sir, full of charity as I 
am, I must be candy witb you, and speak my mind." 

Author.- — " By all means, madam." 

Mrs. A. — "I never critikizeB authors with Beverity. 
I makes candy allowances for everything peoooliar, 
whether in idees or language." 

Author. — " That, madam, is an amiable quality 
in a reader." 

Mri. A. — " I puts the best constriction I can d 
every thing!" 

Author. — "Good again, Mrs. Addlepate." 

Mrs. A. — " But I do wonder, how you, as a min- 
ister, could say in your appendage to the little woA,._ 
on pastorial visiting, that certain persons who e 
monrirate against ministers, was like wild kanniia 
eating up human flesh." 

Author. — " Read that appendix again, madam, and 

you will see that I there represent the agonized feei- 

ingg of exoehent ministerB at the sight of men who 

come to oppt^e them, without any rc&Mni Va^. sokIo. «& 
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a judiciotia Ghristiaii would be thoroughly ashamed 
o£ Men of this sort deserve to be characterized by 
strong and appropriate epithets." 

J&«. A» — *' Well, there is something in that, to 
be sore." 

Author* — *' Yes, madam, and in the fear of that 
Ood who hates injustice, blended with superstition 
and folly, I will ever protest against the protesta' 
tiona of those whose caprice is so deeply injurious/' 

Jfr*. A. — " But what can you say to that levity 
passage in your ' Funetualityy about the young man 
who tore his silk stocking on board a London steamer? 
In spite of all my endeavours to keep serus, I busted 
into a laugh." 

Author. — '' That little incident is narrated simply 
to expose and chastise ridiculous vanity and affec- 
tation." 

Jfr«. A.—'' Ah ! but after all, I don't like it. I 
laughed, it is true, but my conscience condemned me 
for it, as I had just then lost my dear Fanny, and it 
would have more becomed me to ha' been readin Saint 
Augustus's meditations, or Thomas 0'£empus." 

Author. — "The works you mention, madam, are 
very excellent, and well adapted to the Christian 
who suffers bereavement. I have read these works 
myself and much enjoyed them. In a sorrowfol state 
of mind, I sometimes recommend better books than 
my own, and it would have been better, on the 
whole, while determined to honour me with a peru 
aal, had you £xed on my lecture oiv Ponradi^e) m^\i^ 
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of the little work on Punctuality. But permit me 
to Bjmpatldze with you oa the loss of a heloved 
daughter. Having lost childreu myself, I have felt 
acutely the pangs of bereavement ; and I am free to 
tell you, that eccentric men, however humorous, 
can weep with those that weep, and eater into the 
most Bolemn meditations, quite as readily, and with 
OS much religions effect, as other men.' 

Mrs. A. — "Do you say bo? "Well, lam ast 
iflhed ! I thought, irom what Mr. Snivelton told 
you was always a laughing and joking. 

d-uthor. — "Mr, Snivelton, madam, told yon 8 
falsehood. I never laugh but when something is said 
or done to laugh at, which is both naturiU and inno- 
cent : and the worijohing, as applied to me, ia too 
coarse, and at no time critically appropriate ; and I 
am perfectly sure that 1 am often much more serious 
than the men who make their seriousnesa a kind of 
exhibition, and who would very preposterously put 
on the same look at a wedding as at a funeral. The 
mind passes through different moods oi states, and is 
affected in different ways by different circumstances, 
events, and surrounding objects. Sometimes it wants 
recreation, and then an ececatrio friend, or an in- 
nocently queer book, supplies the desideratum, 
other times it needs serious admonition. Sometiraea 
it is afflicted, then the Psalms of David, and 
raid's Epistles, are ia request." 

Mrs. A. — "Deal- me, how you do filoa 
Bat yon bare not dwelt upoTi tVie state I-wsain 
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I lost my Fanny. Blessed as I am with a good 
fortm, left me by my dear husband, yet I could not, 
after all, help greevin." 

Author. — ''This, madam, is natural, and even 
commendable, for it is a fearfiil detriment to a 
Christian to be ' without natural affection.' " 

Mrs. A. — " That's just what I thinks ; and I 
have no good opinion of people who has no affection 
for dumb animals." 

Author. — [In surprise.] "Dumb animals, madam !" 

Mrs. A, — " Yes ; I never had no children, so I 
kept a darHn little lap dog, and called her Fanny ; 
and you would have been delighted to see how she 
answered to her name, jist like a Christian. She 
would jump on my shoulder, and salute me with 
the tenderest affection. Oh! my dear lost pet !" [Mrs. 
A. sheds tears.] 

Author, — " Permit me to say, madam, that dis- 
posed as I am to pet the domestic animals, the death 
of one would never induce such an eccentric state of 
mind, as to make me reject a pleasant and cheerfdl 
book on its account. This would be morbid sensi- 
bility with a witness ! I had supposed you had been 
lamenting the death of a child ! Why did you not 
correct my error sooner ?" 

Mr%. A, — " Why, you see, I thought I would let 
you run on, as you had got into such a servA mood, 
but you know it now, and I stiU feel I was right in 
lamenting the death of the darlin pet, and wrong in 
readrngjour fanny books, instead oi AMgvvsta3k& \^\», 
AnguBtine] and other pious breathins.^^ 
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Author. — " Madam I am not at all sony that yon 
have 80 honostly spoken your mind about the books. 
It. is good that an author should hear of himself &om 
foes Of well as friends. It is not likely that you will 
«ver entirely relish my writings ; though, by a re- 
perusal, your former piejudicca may somewhat abate. 
Nor IB it, on the other hand, either ueceaaary or 
desirable that I ahoold eomo over to your opinionB 
on modes of writing. You eaa go on with your 
meditations and devotions in commemoration of lap 
dogs, and you are at perfeet liberty to protest agiunat 
my publications, while I shall take that course in 
checking evil and doing good, which, so far as I can 
judge, is marked out to me, and let sound sense and 
the public judge between ns. I have already the 
suffrages of not a few distinguished writers, and a 
host of well Judging readers, so that I can afford to 
bear the censures of a minority." 

Mn. A. — " Well, alter all, let ns part friends. 
"Wo all take different views of things, and from the 
combustion* of opinions, they any, truth is struek 
out." 

Author. — " Yes, madam, no harm can come from 
a calm expression of opposite opinions. Tastes differ, 
and on both sides of our controversy I hope good 
ChristiaaB are to he found. But these good Christians 
differ widely from eensoriouB Pharisees." The one 
horso chaise comes to the door, and Mrs. Addtepate 
ebakoB hands, and bids farewell, ^k 

* Collision. ^^1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



L WOHLEEITL SCHBDCLK. 



In the management of important financial affairs in 
oiTil governments and in churehea, it ia often found 
neccHBary to construct schedules. Theso documents 
pat qnestious and demand answers. And it is cer* 
tainly very proper that from time to time the eaact 
state of things in tho religious 'world as well as in tlio 
body politic should be knows, so that if any disas- 
troQB errors or evils exist they may be rectified with- 
out delay. Schedules, however, are not always 
filled np cleverly, partly because some of tho questions 
arc not clearly understood, and partly because, if 
nnderstood, answers cannot he given. Tet these 
papers, with aU the apparatus of lines, columns, and 
numerous headings, generally elicit much valuable 
information, and people should honestly endeavour 
to be as explicit and full in their answers as possible ; 
for how can we correct errors, remedy evils, reform 
ahusea, and put things to rights, without great and 
exact preparatory knowledge ? And how shall we 
get this knowledge, without asking questions, and 
how can we clothe our questions with power and 
anthority, so well as by putting them into a printed 
schedule? And granting that some questions, here 
and Here aaimot, for the present, ^>& ^^ rats^^s^ 1 
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yet as others can, and the difficult ones mat/, in pro- 
cess of time ; we have great encouragemeat to pro- 
poTind our Bohcmea. 

Things in this world have their diflfcrent degrees 
of importance, and aa we canaot but he of opinion, 
that for the growth and prevalence of Christianity, 
there should bo amongst efficient ministers as eqnit- 
ble a distribution of temporalities as can well he made, 
and us there is not, at present, a satisfactory distri- 
bution, we think a schedule published for information 
on this subject would be ai great importance. 

Let ua have one by aU means, one which will set 
men a thinldng for the benefit of all religions com- 
munities. 

SCHEDULE EXTEAOHDINAET! without hori- 
zontal and yerpendieular lines. The qieestiom to ht 
atuaiered without equivocation or reserve, hythe It 
authorities in ths ehurekes of Great Britain and 1 
land, and the British Colonies. 

Gentlemen ! yon are required to state— 

I. The number of rich, but inferior men in fl 
livings. 1 

II. The number of poor, hut superior ditto, i 
lean ditto. 

III. State how much practical Christianity tl 
is in the foregoing arrangements. 

TV. Numberof sermonspreached weekly byri 
taiaisteiB, 

V. NambeT of ditto ditto ditto \)y ■poOT iii'w.-' 
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YI. The quality of sermons preached by rich 
ministers. 

VJLl. The ditto of ditto ditto by poor ditto. 

Ylll. State the grounds and reasons for rejecting 
poor ministers. 

IX. Ditto the ditto ditto for preferring rich ditto. 

X. Brove, if you can, that these grounds and 
reasons please God. 

XI. Stat^ the probable results of selfishness 
and injustice in the distribution of parishes, livings, 
circuits, &c., in the day of judgment. 

XII. State how many good ministers have been 
brought to a premature grave, or driven mad by the 
pressure of difficulties. 

Xm. When an eccentric minister is down low, 
state how many grave men say, "It serves him 
right." 

XIY. Oive the reasons for men saying things are 
all right, when they are all wrong. 

" Eidiculous! preposterous ! insane ! extravagant ! 
silly! shamefdl! insolent! monstrous! unspealcably 
and imutterably abominable !'' says Dootor Snug, ex- 
asperated at the schedule maker, and alarmed about 
his living of a thousand a year. '' Does this man," 
says he, ''arraign the wisdom and justice of our 
ancestors and contemporaries ? These foolish specu- 
lations about an equitable adjustment of salaries 
may alarm timid little men, but they shall not 
frighten me P^ [and yet he is frightened.] The 
doctor being fond at the English. dasKia^, «sA ^sssi^ 
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excited, quotes liia favourite Shakepeare : — "0 
horrible ! moat Jiomble !" 'H"i^^ bell rings for dinner, 
and he cogitates along the garden wait. " This 
levelling scheme will uever do ; preposterous ! ridicu- 
lous I monstrous ! But it is not likely the schedule 
will ever be properly filled up, and then, happQy for 
me, the wild scheme wOl fail," Thus comforting 
himself, he dines in good spirits, and with a 
good appetite. That day he has cojnpany. The 
cloth is removed ; he takes wine with hia friend 
Flapears, from Spaniel-lane, Sycophant- street ; he 
proposes a toast, raises his voice, looks thunderbolts, 
lifte his glass above his head, and roars out with 
astounding vchonienco, " Confusion to schedule 
makers J" Mr. Flapean thinks this very suhUme, 
repeats the toaat, and very piously trusts the time 
willnevcr come, when their incomes, settled by law, 
or bestowed by patronage, will be dimitushed to ac- 
commodate malcontents, and ungodly fromers of 
Utopian schedides. ' ' Long may you live, my dear Sir, 
(to Dr. Snug) to enjoy your high position !" [quiellif 
to himK^f] " and /to onjoy your good dinners." ^. 
Suhicund, a neighbouring rector, (having taken his 
fonrfh gloss) feels himself wonderfully animated. 
He heartily approves of the noble sentiments thus elo- 
quently expressed by his friends. Snug and Flapears ; 
wonders at tho impudence of satirical writers, 
and determines, for his own port, tn advocate the 
porpetvity of Ecclesiastical honours and eraolnmeuta, 
as tbey now stand. He will diacoviiiVcYi.wo.tt aSi inna- 
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vationSi he will admonish his murmuriiig curate^ who 
gmmbles at £60 a year. '' Tme, it is/' says he, 
"he is a pretty good fellow in the pulpit, but then 
he fills the church with a pack of Methodists, and the 
genteel fisunilies are much annoyed, for these Metho- 
dist fellows repeat the responses as if they really 
fiU them. It is a perplexing afiair, don't know 
what to do, but at all events, no seheduUs. He will 
deliver a oonrse of lectures on the art of divine con- 
tentment." Or&at applause/ Another toast from 
Boctor Snug, and the party join the ladies at the 
tea table. The subject is resumed, but Ixtdy Think- 
weUf expressing herself somewhat in favour of the 
schedule, and assigning rather strong reasons for her 
opinions, the affair is dismissed *^ Ad referendum^ 
The rector, however, becomes very unsociable, and 
calling his wife aside, says to her, ''Mydear, it shall 
not be with my consent that you invite Lady Think- 
well here again.'' 
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DEBT ETC. ^^J 

Wo CHEiSTiiu minister, preserving in himaelf the 
humble and submisaive spirit of his Diviac Master, and 
of the primitive Apoatlea, (leHires wealth. So far 
from this, we have known instances of good paatore, 

' having more than they thought necessary to their 

comfortable support, whether from a liberal minis- 
terial salary, or from private property added to their 
salaries, who have given away all their superfluities 
to the poor and needy. Yet as tliere ia, as to per- 
sonal appearance, clerical costume, &c., a pretty 
general similarity, the people at large ai'e apt to 
conclude, that all, or most of them, are equally well 
provided for. To a very large extent thin is a capital 
mistake. Household expenses, where thero is a con- 
siderable family, — manage them as frugally and 
economically ns you ■will, — are heavy to any man 
with a small salary and no private income; and, 
therefore, it should never bo imagined that every 
reverend gentleman whom you sec on a platform in 
black clothes, is a gentleman as to propsrty. Yoa 
may see the nobleman in the chair shake hands with 
him, as well as hear him applaud bis speech, but do 
Bot infer £rom that how well off ho must he in this 

[ v-orld's affairs I Platform Uonoata aic i.w\. 1q \ic 
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despised, but they are in most cases mere honours 
beautiMly and elegantly (if we may so speak) detached 
from pelf or mammon. 

Ajid the man who instructs, deeply interests and 
blesses you from the pulpit, is by no means, except 
in a few instances, a great man in a pecuniary way. 
He does not wish to be great in this way. But you 
must not blame him, if he would like to be able, now 
and then, to purchase a few valuable books,* that by 
mental improvement he may do you good, as well as 
gratify himself. You must not scold him if, as an 
honest man, he wants more than he has, to sustain 
necessary expenses. You must not call him a 
grumbler, because he hints that Mr. ThriveweU, 
with his ten thousand a year, might easily give him 
a lift. 

I have seen good men in the Church of England, 
and among Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, and 
others, whose excellency of character, and qualifica- 
tions for the ministry, were decidedly superior, 
pinched, screwed down, tortmed by difficulties, not 
one of which needed to exist, and which would not 
have existed but for systematic inattention to them, 
and the prevalence of other men's selfishness. 

But they were patient, meek, and humble men, 
and these estimable virtues, which ought to have 

* Tet the purchase of books has for many years been 
utterly discontinned from sheer necessity by some ministers, 
and the/ are obliged to be content mt\i «ii -^ot ^xiA '^\\j&ciS. 
library. 
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been an attraction to men in power, and a hint to 
help them without delay, have been used ae an argu- 
ment why they should he continued in their painful 
pOBitiona, because, say some, " they won't disturb the 
public with complainta," It ia amazing to think 
what Mnd and tender hearted things are said about 
this "poor brother," and the other poor brother; 
and how meekly these poor brethren bear their 
manifold trials. "What an ornament they are to the 
Christian profession! and how well it would be if 
" our friends" would now and then slip a sovereign 
into their hands, or give them a new coat, doubtlesB 
it would be very acceptatle ; and so these kind things 
are sometimes (to the real honour of some parties) 
really done. But the momontouB quoation arises — 
"Who among you is it that force superior men into 
situations which oblige them to accept alms or pri- 
vate donations ? "Who is it that forces his brother 
into poverty, and then twits him with being poor ? 
Obliges him to go into debt, and then reproaches him 
tor non-payment ? Who is it that so fixes a man with- 
out any sort of necessity, that he shall be placed 
under obligations to good people, when his talents, 
exerted ia proper places, would free him fi^m all 
obligations of this sort, and enable him to enjoy the 
blcBsedncM ni giving rather than receiving? Who is it 
that dooms his brother to wear shabby clothes, and a 
dejected aspect, and excite coniraiaeration (to the 
great dishonour of the ministry), when he is well 
able to make his way, if you will but give him the 
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opportunity ? We kaow but too wull, that reasoHB 
of »oi»M mr( miglit be ussigaed for the ubjootionable 
mfirslialling of miniBterB ; and we know, also, tbat 
no man can givo a good roasoa for a had action. 

There is more wealth on one side, and more J 
poverty on the other, in the ministry, than there need 
to be. When a worldly policy gets into 
churches, there must necessarily be selfishnosa o n 
aide, and intense suffering on the other. 

Need we wonder that Bome ministere lose their ] 
senses, break their hearts, go mad, and die in debt ? 
Can it Burpriae us that the feit hon-ors of continued 
embarraaament should tfimiaish ecclesiastical loyalty, 
and drive a man to go any where, if he may but 
preaoh the Gospel and keep out of debt? 

It may be said, and very truly and properly too, ' 
" 0, but there are many clever and honest tradet- 
people who suffer ia this way, as well as ministers." 
Qod bless these suffering tradespeople, say I, and 
send them speedy help. But there is a special 
diiference between ministers and laymen in this re- 
spect. The minister has puhUchj to teach honesty 
and honour. But there is a terrible dif&culty in doing 
this, when hia poverty not enabling him to meet 
lawful demands, he is doomed to preach up these 
practical doctrines in the face of his creditors ! 

I have been somewhat amused at different times 
to hear how energetically some rich preachers can 
flourish away on the text, "Owe no man anything;" 
snd with what opproBsiye eloqiicnwi ttc^ 10.-0. ^H^ft 
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mon Ui Dott.le accounts, when they hsTie i 
■H'ltto them with ; and when their ( 
itlmmintiblo injustice has created the inahility. 
do not know of one good minister in troable, (ai 
wo lifivo known and rend of many) who would i 
hnil with incipreaaiblc delight the day when h«" 
■IlouM bo troo from all debts and liabilities. We do 
nut know of one who if once emancipated &om this 
Ihi-iildom, and pulled out of tbia hot and blazing fire, 
{very inueh like the fire of holl,) who wonld not at 
(ineu, and with all honest ingennity adopt plans to 
pnivont a rcoiirronco of the tremendoas evil. 

Bfiyond all doubt, there are men who plnnge 
ihoniiinlvna into difiioultiea by heedleaaneas and impm- 
donoo. ThiH itt bo universally known, that we need 
tiot dwoH upon it, sliU Iobb seek about for iUustratiye 
jiroolV. But to any that all cases of embarrassment 
uriKinnto intho fauHt of thoombairaBBediBto assert an 
iintrutli. This ib also known. We assert then, that 
tlio dlflluultiaH of some mmisters are the entire result 
otgron inoonsido ration, and want of fair, honoiuable 
und junt treatment towardB thein, on the part of those 
whoRO Christian duty it ia to place them where they 
onn by thoir own lnbourB secure a competent aupport. 

Wo hiivo nioro than once hinted in other pnbli- 
ontiona, that rich men who have never been in adver- 
sity, cannot fiiUy cater into tho feelings of those to 
whom lulversity is fomiJiar; consequently all dis- 
cussions on tbis dull subject are bo stale, flat, and _ 
nnproHtthh, as (o be hardly enAviTa\j\c-, nul \\, S& <J 
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very lemarkable oiroumatanco, that uascs of inaolvency 
are not taken up for extended ooneiderution, even by 
the sacred writers. The reason may be that in early 
times they were not frequent, and that, had they 
been bo, it was found most expedient to <ilas9 them 
■with other troubles under the general topic of 
trihutation, or euffering, or affliction. 

Onr Saviour, indeed, says, "Blessed are the poor 
of this world, rich in fuith ;" hut ho doea not say, 
blessed are they whom poverty inTolvcs in all the 
misery of debt ; and with the exception of the case 
of the man who owed ten thousand talents, and he 
who owed one hundred pence, (Maik xviii. 24, &e.) 
I see no direct reference in his divine discoui-ses to 
that agonizing state of mind which is occasioned by 
embarrasBment. But whatever eileuce, or compeira- 
tire silence, may be maintained by tho sacred writers 
on this subject, and however prudently, it may be 
avoided by many good people in our own times, 
debts, even though very email, are to sincere 
Chriatians, regarded as a great evil, and one of its 
aggravations is, that pragmatical persons to whom 
you owe nothing, pester you with the twaddle of their 
invidious reflections and useless advices. A poor and 
inBolvent gentleman is, perhaps, one of the most 
miserable beings in creation : free he may be from 
guilt, but he carries about with him every where, by 
night and by day, a sense of obligation and depen- 
dence, that embitters his existence, and yet it may be 
Bimt hiB own imagination is lus ^on.^ S^. Tk^&i 
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perhaps, may be fairly inferred wheii, happily, 'with 
all the pressure that is upon him, noEO of hia 
creditors dun him. He ia immolcated, bo far as ihei/ 
are concerned. Still, the apprehension of what they 
may do, continually haunts him, and his dreams are 
sometimes of such a Tery peculiar and miserablo kind, 
as to defy all description, They are not of ghosts 
and apparitiocB, not of thunder and lightning, not of 
robbers and assassins, not of conflagrationa and earth- 
quakes, not of invading armies setting fire to towns 
and cities, shooting down men with cannon and 
musketry, stabbiiig them with bayonets, and cutting 
them to pieces with the sword, hut of Bomething to 
his thinking worse than all these. He fancies him- 
self, here and there, in neighbourhoods, whero his 
creditors reside ; he dicams that they come to him, 
not with menace or threatening, but with appli- 
cations, hints and comments, wHch, though perhaps 
all just, torture him much more acutely than a regular 
official arrest and consignment to a prison; debt, 
dependance and obligation, being to a man of scrupu- 
lously honest principle, the very worst form of evil, 
at loaat, what he thinks to be so. Hints, rubs, com- 
ments, and advices, while exciting no reaentmmt 
in his mind when they como from creditors, do so 
overload him with shame and a sense of servility, 
that his inward misery defies all description. He is 
in chains and fetters. Ho sees a thousand good 
thiDga he coulA do to extricate himself, if in eircum- 
etimccs, which would give fair ^^a.^ Vo ^ii'■ *ft!a'C\.sa, 
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and enoourage his industry. But it may be he is a 
pobr parson, or a poor man in some respectable pro- 
fession, doomed to do much work for little pay, and 
In such a miserable fix that he can neither dare to 
leave his situation, nor ''make both ends meet," by 
continuing in it. Every body knows that clerical, 
l^al, medical, and other professions, imperatively 
d^nand respectable appearances, and that these ap- 
pearances cannot possibly be maintained without 
m(mey. And when money comes in by driblets, and 
sometimes when due, does not come at all, what on 
earth is to be done ? 

Should a man resolve to fast three days a week, 
or live upon red herrings and potatoes, he might in- 
jure his health. Should he take to a fustian attire, 
and wear ninepenny hats, he would lose all pro- 
fessional status. Hence he is driven up to the horri- 
ble extremity of either going in debt, with a vague, 
wild hope of some wonderful thing occurring to get 
him out of it, or to pay creditors out of his pityM 
salary, all the money he can, by instalments, half 
starve himself, and await the result. 

It may weU be a wonder to some how a man can 
study and preach, who is in debt ,* but then it ought 
to be a wonder on the other side, how he is to live 
without study and preaching ? But yet it so happens 
to the honour of inward Christianity, that there are 
ministers who study and preach with all diligence, 
in the midst of trouble j yes, and who instrumentally 
impart much comfort to the afflktefli^V'ei^SJtvE^'W^ 
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little or none of it themBelTeB ; and thus, knowing 
that to give way to dejection and despondency, ■would 
be to make bad worae, and to unfit themBelves for 
public BBrvice, they keep to their work. Prayer is 
used, and self control found to be indispensable. 
They trj' to guard their thoughts ; when tempted to 
ponder their wrongs and their opponents, they en- 
deavour to resist the temptation. Some persons, 
tormented for years in succession about poverty and 
(lifficultioB, now and then entertain themselveB with 
going rand for an hour or two ; they catch themselves 
when alone playing sad and frightful antics, gesticu- 
lating, flinging their arms about, clenching their fiats, 
aiming blows, or making thrusts. Yes, good men 
have done this; meei men have done it; learned 
and htemry men have done it, yet not so much they ■ 
thomBetves, as the spirit of imanity for a whiloL-l 
taking the entire posaession of them. Much prayaM 
then is needed, and Christian philosophy of the vei^l 
best quality, that a good man in trouble may not wSm 
yield to melancholy, as to please the devil and create 
uproarious laughter in hell. 

Some how or other, consolation and religious 
support seem more easily obtainable under any form of 
affliction, than that of involuntary debt. To secure the 
mind from any feeling of disgrace or criminality in the 
divine estimation, the thoughts will sometimes revert 
to the Prophet, who "feared the Lord," di/ing in 
debt, and leaving his poor widow to face the im- 
porlumty of " the creditor." {'i "Kings, ct. \.^ BqfcB 
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after all, the comfort to be extracted from the possi- 
bility of debt and a good conscience, and tho favour 
of God existing together, is very small ; and while 
writhing nnder the pressure of embarrassment, the 
beat of men will sometimes waste their precious 
hours, and aggravate their snflerings in useless, tor- 
menting ponderings; and the thought, that one act of 
Christiiin justice and honour would in some cases 
put an end to all their troubles of this kind, and that 
act is refused, is a thought which cannot he fostered 
without extreme danger to intellect, piety and 
itself. 

Good Bishop Hall says, " There is no more defence 
against debt than against death." You have kindly 
spoken, but the consolation you give is very small. 
Information, in histories and biographies, such i 
have often seen concerning the difficulties of great 
preachers and distinguished writers, does sometimes 
diminish a man's individual misery, as it leads him 
to conclude that loany of the best men had their 
Btruggles, and went to heaven witUoat settling all 
their accounts in this world ; and perhaps 
portant services they rendered to the world as long ' 
as they staid in it, might be regarded by the public at 
large as a good counterbalance to the seeming moral 
detriment of their defalcations. But an honest debtor 
is not in haste to avail himself of this little drop of 
comfort. He sincerely respects tlie rights and the 
inconvenience of his creditora. To such as are kind 
and t'orbeariug, he is grateEiA-, aul ^q S>iiiftft <i1 isa. 
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oppoaita kind, he wishes well, and is never angry with 
them. A just demand no conscientious man wishes to 
evade, and therefore patiently puts up with importu- 
nity. It 80 happens, however, that in Borae instances 
the debttir, who is never disturbed by his creditor, is 
annoyed by others who have nothing to do with the 
affair, and who ate ao rude as to interfere without 
any right to do ao. More than twenty years ago, a 
minister in Scotland, long ainca dead, was embar- 
raaaed. Hia succcsaor, a man of property, went 
gossiping about, making all aorta of enquiries respect- 
ing him, with u view to bring him under church 
censure and pmiisbment. At length he came to the 
creditor himself, and begged to know accurately how 
much his predecessor owed him! "Are you going 
to pay the debt, Sir ?" '■* dear no," said the prag- 
matical divine, "I don't mean that, but I thought 

that I would ." " Yes," said the Scotchoian, 

" Ton thought that you would get the poor fellow 
into disgrace and trouble by an accusation ; but let 
me tell you. Sir, my debtor is an honest man. Bud I 
know he would pay me if he could ; and unless you 
mean to pay fur him, I would thank you to mind 
your own business." 

Advices about getting iato debt are very 
able when addressed to carelesa and inconaiderats 
persons ; but whea officiously given to strictly honest 
men, labouring under unavoidable incapacity £<» 
present payment, they are little less than biu'barouB 
insults. And this is especiftUj We wwt ■«\ieR -^wa 
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domestic oircle is invaded by people to whom you 
e nothing, f« spy out what you ont, and what you 
drink ; how much bread and butter you eat, whether 
you take sugar with your tea, and are so extraTagant, 
and Buch an epicure as to put a little ere 
And should they detect you in this awful cstrava- 
gance, the whole towa shall know what a spendthrift 
you are, and all the gossips in the neigbbouihood 
shall exclaim, as with one voice, " So wonder they 
are in debt !" And in the meantime your ereHtorf 
say nothing ! 

Insolvency is often a fearful hindrance to a man in 
a course of public usefulness. The studies in which 
he used to delight, and the progress in which qualified 
him to take a useful part in the discussion and 
management of public affairs, are apt to be laid aside, 
"What are the interests of nations to him? "What the 
conflicts of war ? What the horrifying narratives of 
bloody battles, lost and won ? What the momentous 
things depending upon the gain or loss of victory ? 
What charms have even the magnificent develop- 
ments of mind in the higher departments of science, 
philosophy and polite literature ? They u^si to be 
interesting and delightful ; they are not so now. 
What is iiflws ? What arc the glorious ochieyements 
of naval and military powers ? What is the ringing 
of church boils, flags on towers and steeples, and bril- 
liant illuminations ? He is battling with protracted 
adversiity. He cannot look his friend in the face, 
hecauso he cannot settle \iis allc(!^i^l\,. Tft-i -^ft"^ 
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honesty of his miud und heart, concentrates his a1 
tion OE the all absorbing question, how to get 
of debt ? Put a case. Simon Sorrowfu.1 
dangerous bog, up to the arm pits. In his i 
to get out, be sinks farther in. Peter Prattle 
to him, within speaking distance, and says, " Gloriow 
news, my dear fellow ! The allied powers hai 
taken Sebaatopol. Treraendoiia slaughter ! BusaiE 
defeated ; loss on our side, tri£ing as compared with 
theirs ; great anticipations of final victory. Telegraph 
despatches daily arriving. Ah, my dear fellow, we'll 
trounce the despot, won't we ? Going to have grand 
illuminations ! Eventful days these ! Good times 
coming ! Iv'ow Simon, do give us your calm, deliber- 
iits opinion." 

Sijnon. — "My deliberate opinion is, that if 
could help me out of this beg, you would render 
infinitely more service than all the allied powers an< 
Russians in the world can do. We'll talk of 
and victories another time, but I want to get out 
this bog." 

Intense iaterest may be taken by a nation 
large in intelligence of stupendous moment relative 
to the doings of allied armies. The recent struggle 
with Russia (in 1856) was pregnant with every thing 
grand and terribly sublime in naval and military 
exploits. Our papers and other periodicals teemedj 
wiUi intelligence from week to week. Our artists. 
iUaatrated scenes of conflict and carnage, which wersi 
talked of with enthusiasm. A. m\6tar5 a^fmS. ^tsti] 
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vaded all ronlis, and various events and incidents, 
■which in timea of peace arc regarded as important. 
Bank into nothing, before the all-absorbing topic cj 
the allied armies of England, France, and Turkey, 
against the Bussions. 

"We admitted the tremendous imporfanco of the 
subject. "We complained not of the insatiable craving 
for new information, and did not doubt that the 
"Lord of Hosts" would defend the right. Tet an 
honest Christian is much more nearly and intimately 
concerned with his uneasy private affairs, than all 
those of whole nations beside. His indifference to 
these is no result of disloyalty, but intense and 
righteous concern to have a mind at ease. Even 
public alarms of the prevalence of cholera, and re- 
ports of fatal cases, excite no personal fear in him, 
he is at a loss to know which is worst, to die of 
cholera or live in debt? Tet even here there J8 
a somewhat appalling question; Am I to die in debt ? 
and ehall I be doomed to renew the ponderings of 
unwilling obligation in another world? Atuwer— 
Cannot say at present. 

Church coatroveraies produce little impresssion 
upon him. Accounts of religious reTivals are read, 
and listened to with comparative indifference, 
wishes to know whether those who luauriate 
lig^ouB phrases and exclamations, are reviving the 
religion aipractiee, doing unto others as they would 
o&ers should do unto them ? If you want a man. to 
look out of himself, and enter VvftieSwi^ 'Oi^n ^w**- 
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public affiiirs, whether political or relagitma, you 
must set liim at liberty. Deprive him of his right, 
aud hamper him with difficulties, and you will find, 
that though he does all his work, he cauuot eater 
into public aU'airs, and great Bchemes, and eaterprizea. 
He IB, from desperate neoeaaity, full of his o*en 
affairB. 

Thus much for a ttatt of mind, realized, we ffear, by 
not a few good miiuBt«rs in this heterogeneous world, 
"Whatever can be done to give relief and make them 
cheerful, should he doac without delay. 

Patience, prayer, and vigorous employment in. 
some honourable course of usefulness, will do much. 
Dut from this time forth, and for evermore, let all 
whom it may concern, take all possible core to pbe- 
VBHT euch miserieB. Abandon selfishnesB, and practise 
justice. It is u scandalous affair to hinder a man 
Jrom doing that amoanl of good to himself ajid family, 
to the churches and to the world at large, which he 
■could and would do if placed in a right position. To 
force that man down into pauperism, who might and 
would raiHc himself to competence, if not indepen- 
dency, if justly dealt with, is an aggravated sin ; and 
strange, passing strange it is, that the sharp sighted- 
ncsB and acumen of men in other respects, and on 
other subjects so clever, have not led them to detect 
this sin. We con only account for this non detoction 
by the supposition of some innate antipathy of their's 
to everything in the shape of wit, oddity, or satire ; 
•and we may auppose, but too eaaii^, ft»»X 'Casvc mh- 
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controlled iudignatioii at what they call eccentricity, 
has made them utterly reckless of what becomes of 
a man against whose eccentricity their indignation is 
levelled. I have personally known censurers of this 
description, and they have been nnwise enough to 
fancy that their desperate hostility was an eyidenca 
of great piety and zeal for the glory of Ood. Such 
hallucinationB and aberrations have subjected them to 
suspicions regarding their sanity, and have secured 
for them not admiration, but blame and pity. I don't 
know whether I have already mentioned an old ob- 
jection to eccentricity, in the shape of wit, but I 
will mention it now. "We do not read that owr 
Saviour was ever seen to laugh." Answer — It does 
not follow from this that he never did laugh, for a» 
an old divine somewhere says, we do not read that he 
ever went to bed. Incidents, and things of no con- 
sequence, are not mentioned by the Evangelists and 
Apostles ; still I am wilHng to allow that as '^ a man. 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief," (Isaiah liii. 3.), 
it is unUhely that he who was '^ despised and re- 
jected of men," and who came into this world to 
effect our redemption, through the medium of terrible 
sufferings, was ever inclined to laughter. But in 
Ihis particular he has not enjoined upon us a rigid 
imitation of himself. His own teaching may fairly 
lead us to infer, that as to the ordinary intercourse of 
human life, he forbad nothing but that sin which is 
the transgression of God's law. "We may foiil^ cqcl- 
dude tbat^at the marriage of Caxia oiQt^ii^<&^>*Oasssfe 
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■was iunocent hilarity, suited to the jojousneBa of the 
oceaaion ; and from his own account of the reception 
of the Prodigal Son, it is remarkably plain, that we 
may all, on particular occasions, he merry and wiae. 
Take the following extract; "Bring hither the 
fatted, calf, and kill it, and let uB oat, and be merry. 
For thia my son was dead, and is alivo again : he waa 
lost and is found ; and they hegan to he merry. Now 
his elder son was in the field : and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing ; 
and he called one of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant ; and he said unto him. Thy 
brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received >iitn safe and 
sound. And he was angry, and would not go in ; 
therefore came his father out and entreated him. 
And ho answering, said to his father, Lo these many 
years do I serve thee ; neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment ; and yet thou never gavest 
me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends. 
But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed fur 
him the iatted calf. And he said unto him, Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that 1 have is thine. 
It is meet that wo should make merry, and be glad ; 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; 
and was lost and is found." (Luke xv. 23 to 32.) 
Now we all know that this porablo was introduced 
to Uluetrate our Sa^■iout'8 doctrine, that " There ia 
•oy in the preecace of tte angclB oS 0<A Qf ex wm «ai- 




ner ihat repenteth..". (Luke sv. 10.) Now if our 
Divine Saviour and infalUhle teacher, had objected to 
c and dancing, and people making merry on any 
I, and under wholesome reetrictiona, mhy did 
he adopt thii method of illustrating his point' \nd 
what precise object do tiosc incompetent interpre- 
ters of the New Testament propose to themselves in 
BO preposteronsly epirttualtxing this beautifiil parable, 
as to try to make out that it is a ein to be merry and 
laugh ? Do they imagine they are promoting pure ' 
Christianity ? I tell them they arc doing just the 
contrary. By what authority have they for centuries 
dared to teach for doctrines the commandmenls of j 
men ? In their false teaching they have done more 
miflcliief to our holy and happy Christianity, than 
many infidels have it in their power to do. 
has long been the almost universal complaint that n 
ligionistfl are an anti-sooial, fault-finding, groaning 
fraternity J and although this complaint docs not so 
well apply to religions people in the present ( 
lightened age, as it did formerly to the people who 
used nasal twangs, and unnatural intonations in their 
converse and devotional exercises ; yet, in but too 
many instances, it is a just complaint. The trm 
gravity of the Christian, which is but the outward 
and visible sign of inward tranquility in the enjoy- 
ment of religion, and deep eincerity in the profession 
of it, is superseded by faUe gravity ; an assumed 
solemnity, a gloomy countenance, passing wit 
&r "d^ pietj," and extraoilmarj \o\vi\<i«=-, '"«i.l 
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I'lict, an idol of man's own making, but an idol, the 
worehipping of which haB often been found to be 
lucrative. When men can make money of their 
gravity, no wonder they should be grave. I will 
yield to no man in admiration of those serioiiB 
Christiana whose gravity ia commingled with aweet- 
nesa of diapositioE, and who never censure the inno- 
cent liberties of other Christians, who, amidst all 
their plajfiilneas, do not violate the precepts of Jesua 
Christ. Archbishop Loighton was a grave man, but a 
good tempered, kind-hearted creature, who admitted 
that CTery Christian had a right to his own peculiar 
dispoBition, when sin was not associated with it. 

Yet while I admire fhepietr/ of grave men, I con- 
fcBS that I attach very little importance to their 
gravity in the abstract; for it ia well known that 
gravity sits on the countenaacea of many who care 
precisely nothing about experimental and practical 
godliness. 

That great warrior, Napoleon Bonaparte, was, 
according to his bust, and the pictures made of him, 
a very grave man. Lord Byron was a grave man. 
Habits of close thinking, whether in plotting mia- 
chief, or in concocting half infidel poetry, induce 
gravity ; and as to the animal creation, gravity is not 
excluded from it. Do you see that ass, browsing 
along the hedge aide ? Look at him, ye " light and 
iriflinrj" and laughing philoBophers, and take a lesson. 
Ia ho not very serious ? Did you ever see Him 
Iiiugh ? and arc- you not aattvmti o4yi!\tt\e'i\\,-^,'Bteo. 
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you oanaot lUten to his stentorophouick melody, 
without nidely laughing at him ? 

Do you see yonder otel in the ivy bush ? la lie 
not the personification of all that ia morally lovely 
end solemn in this far-iamed gravity ? Yet, with all 
your skill In gravity, you prefer the plumage of the 
peacock or bird of Paradise ! Verily your taste must 
be deplorably vitiated. When will you learn to ad- 
mire gravity? How remarkable it is that the Bona 
of levity mill oppose the disciples of gravity. By 
whose authority was it, that without any sanction 
irom natural history, these light oud trifling persona 
first presumed to call asses, j'acl: asses, noddy's, 
dicky's, donkey's, &c. ; when Goldsmith spooks of 
them respectfully, and the great Dr. A, 0., speaks to 
them in words of kindness ? The latter was once 
preaching in a dingy locality in London ; the weather 
being warm, the chapel windows were opeu ; many 
donkeys were round about. In the middle of the 
sermon one of them began to sing; vulgarly speaking, 
to hrai/. The preacher was interrupted, the congre- 
gation disconcerted. " Slop, brother John," said the 
preacher, "one at a time, if yon please." 0, the 
Imty that followed ! and who could help it ? But 
for my own part, I must say that no ludicrous ind- 
dent« are ever allowed to disturb my gravity in the 
solomnitiea of public worship. To me laughing 
in the house of God, during worship, is utterly dis- 
tasteful. In mere public meetings one would not be 
so screre as to repress a Utile ju^ewu% \V^sa.tfcx^ -, 
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but in deYotional exercises, the fear of God, and the 
consciousneBs that he must be had in reverence of all 
them that are round about him, should hush every 
teadeccy (as Paley saye) "to an unbecoming emo- 
tion.." I am able to prove that some men, eondomned 
for their so called levity, are more intelligently and 
eeriously devout, than not a few sticklers for unin- 
termittod gravity. Gross mistakes, blunders, exaggCT- 
ation, and roia-epresentation, have but too often 
characterized the prattle of Bolemn censurers. In 
discrimination tbey ore deplorably wanting, and in 
Christian charity they are not the sort of people to 
excel. It is fos&ihle,jutt possible, thatour reiterated 
hints may bring some of them at least to their aertsee, 
and if so, we do not write in vain. There is Borae- 
thing 80 seriously offensive and repulsive in the 
conduct of those persona, who virtually set them- 
selves up as lawgivers and judges over their brethren,, 
in matters either really and obviously (to rati< 
and well-regulated minds) indifferent, or at least 
mentioned in the scriptures, that honest indignatioa' 
on tho part of the censured ia the natural result. 
" "Who art thou," says St. Paul, " that judgest ano- 
ther man's servant ? to his own master he standeth or 
falleth : Yea, he shall be holden up : for God is able 
to mate him stand." Lively and humorous CbrislianB 
never judge and condemn those of an opposite amL 
grave disposition ; that is, not on account of thi 
gravity, but only when they presume to make theij 
mrn pecnlinr i)i.'*poBition anil \in\i\Vft tfe\\^B.\,T,"rs 
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others ; therefore grarc Christiima should allov the 
same liherty to others as others freely concede to 
them. Gravity, in some religiouB conimumties, ia 
usually not only free from censure, hut often talf 
idolized. Huvwur miscalled, if not alanderoualy called 
hvity, has heen repeatedly censured, and almost 
harbarously punished ; and thcrcfoTc pcTSonages with 
such punishing propensitieB, must he given to under- 
stand that their austerity and pTagmaticolness wOl 
no longer be tolerated with Impuaity- 

I believe that a few of my readers will need a 
little light on the subject of pragmaticalncss. It is a 
word and a thing not umversallt/, if, indeed, very 
generally understood, therefore let us go to head 
quarters, Johnson's Quarto Dictionary, to know all 
about it. 

" Pragmatieal. — Meddling; impertinently busy; 
aasnming business without leave or invitation." 

No sham so gross, hut it will pass upon a weak 
man that is pragmatical and inquisitive. L. Estrange. 
Common estimation puts an ill character upon prag- 
matic, meddling people. Gov. of the Tongue. He 
understands no more of his own affairs than a child, 
he has got a pragmatical silly jade of a wife, that 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arluihttot, 

The fellow grew so pragmatical, that he took upon 
him the government of my whole family. Arhuthnot. 

Such a backwardness there was among good men 
to engage with an usurping people, and pragmaiicoi 
ambitious orators. Smft, 



1'hey urc pragmatical enough to stand on Qie 
walch tower, but who aeeigned them the port ? Swift. 
Now, i/mtle reader, this account of the word and 
tho thinii; will, I hope, lead you to infer that an un- 
oullod for iDlcrference with a man's htnnoor or wit, 
or whatovt-r you like to call any peculiaiity in U^H 
Dioiitiil oonittiliition, \i pragmatieahutt. ^^| 

Tiot ua fiimish a Hpocimen. ^^H 

Mr. Popinfajf Pry crUb at the house of a neag$- 
hoiir, and iiftor "Good morning, and how do you 
do ?" noatti himself — lialf a minute silence, and then 
" ircni, ha! liem ! ha! Excuse me, I understand 

you hwl Mr. hero last night." ' ' Yes, Sir, 

wo liiid tho ploufiuro of his company most of the 
ovoning." " Indeed ! Aw ! hem ! dear me — aw — 
pUaiwt i yon, doubtloBB — pleasure ! hem ! On that 
point wo miiy poBBihly diifer a litOe. Pleasure: 
Noun »HhstfintiTO ; delight ; gratification of the mind 
or wniios. Somotimes defined, loose gratification; 
tAkon, yon porcoivo, in different icnsDB. Aw! Youdon't 
monn to «ny, of course, ho delighted you ? [Three 
lovely girls, of good Bense and discrimination, all ex- 
claim] "But wo (id though, and the sooner he calls 
again, the bettor we shall like it." " ABtonishing ! 
aw — how oiiinions and taatos do difl'er ! "Was he 
very aerioua ? [No answer ] Did he pray with 
you?" "YoB." "I hope he talked to you very 
muoh about your souls, and warned you to fiee from 
ihe wrath to come ! [No ajiBwei:.^ Ali, I ^ery much 
J&ar yxmr phmurs, as you cafl. it, -ma ol «■ "wrj 
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questionable kind. Did he recommend Baxter's 
Call to the Unconverted, or the Saints' Everlasting 
Best?" " His conversation was instructive and en - 
terlaining." "Ah! this is not to tho point, Did he 
say nothing about your new dresses?" "Sir, says 
the fiither of the family, you are rather faahioaably, 
not to Bay foppishly, dressed yourself ; and the mail 
you are so inquiaifiye aboat, is romarkahly plain in 
his apparel." " Sir, I don't liko rude remarks on. 
my personal appearance. My situation in life ohHgea 
me to be genteel, and if it did not, 1 know of no 
right that any man has to criticise me." " Sir, you 
have brought this upon yourself, and have obliged 
me, by your inquisitiveness, to say what I should not 
have said on any account, had you minded your own 
afEairs and let ours alono." "Well, well, Iforgive: 
but to resume the subject. Did ho preserve the 
solemn dignity of a Christian minister ?" The whole 
&mily Bpeok simultaneously. " Sir, ffo to the man 
himself, do not interrogate us, and render yourself at 
onee ridiculous and offensive by the Iotv lived vulgar 
vice of pragmaticalness." " Well, but you see, it is 
important that I should be able to say, how he txin- 
iacte'iainseMmthefamiUeaof our people"/'.') "Well, 
then, Sir, as to my family, we all very much prefer 
hia conduct to yours. You come here as a spy, to 
extort from us, if possible, some information to enable 
you to accuse the man of what you call levity, that 
yon may damage him, though in doing so you 
moat oertahily degrade youiwill. IS. ■^'W. twa 
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venieiitly retire, tre will retire, and you can have the 
room to youTBolf. In the book-oaae you will find an 
admirable discourse on this passage — that ye study 
to be quiet, and to do your own buBinesa." (1 Thesa. 
iy. U.) 

Mr. Popinjay Pry takes his leave immediat«ly, 
seriously disconcerted, and in a very bad humour. 

take mo from the miserable necessity of frater- 
nizing moro or less with Popinjay Pry, and his 
ignorant and goBsiping fraternity. Give me the 
society of noble-minded English men, or if you 
please, the discriminating literati, clergy, and tmiver- 
sity men of intelligent old Scotland. They were 
bright and lovely times when, despite of poor salaries, 
I enjoyed the richly intellectual intcrcouise of 
educated Scotch people ; and in a distant corner of 
the land, where an English stranger could hardly 
expect to find them ! Excuse me, reader, if feom 
most agreeable and delightful reminisconees, I boast 
myself a little of the conversationB long and exlxilar- 
ftting I used to have with sheriff substitutes, gentle- 
men of title, eminent scholars, college professors, 
and Dr. Chalmers at the head of them ; day's gono 
by, never I suppose to return. Excuse me if I say 
I feel that Imisa the large dinner parties, and break- 
fast parties, of real gentlemen, and highly accom- 
plished ladies, in Banff and Arbroath ; and that I 
have been doomed to come down for many years, 
irith occasional happy exceptions, to inanity and 
twaddle. ^m 
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In the Hociety of the poor and the ignorant we 
ought, as ministers, to enjoy the luxury of doing good 
a the way of sympathy and prayer, and roligioua 
« ; hut while not neglecting this, even in the 
r circles, we can here have the luxury of very 
decided mental improvement; and we can have etUer- 
tainntent too, of the hest and richest description; and 
I pity that parson, of whatever community, who ia 
indifferent to it, or who prefers the companionship of 
John Tongs,* the village blacksmith, to the counter- 
part, of John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterhury, 
whenever he can be fomid, and is happily aceeaaihle. 
The poor people of Bcothind stood very high in my 
eatiinntion, when they used to say to me, " Sir, we 
dinnn blame you at all that ye gang to the hooses of 
our great people, for wo ken varry weel that gude 
ministers need to re&esh Ihemsels in bonny talk wi 
coolige hred folk ; and sa lang as ye visit us in sick' 
neas and just mak us a pastoral call, as ye get oppoi- 
tirnity, we ehall no complain." 

I found the Scottish clergy, whether in or out of 
the National Establishment, admirable in conversation, 
learned, witty, and wise. The stupid and ill-natured 
stuff too often croaked out by bad specimens of 
English society, against wit and humour, finds no 
toleration in good society in England, and in good 
SeoltUh society it is utterly repudiated. I never 
heard richer or more telling anecdotes of a laughable 
kind than among the Scottish olergy. Sootohmftft. 
* I knew B, good man of thij nftma Q^oty -^eun »%^ 
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are usually eBteemed by many English people for 
their seriousncBS and gravity ; and they ard serious 
and grave. The year before I wnut to the n'jrth of 
Scotland, a miniater, a very great stickler for minis- 
terial dignity, and who had contrived to produce an 
impresstou on some minds that he was descended 
of parents of some note, who had procured bin 1 
a good education, said to me, " Take care. Sir, how ^ 
you conveFBO with the Scotch. Tou will find them 
a very serious and sedate people ; and those little 
witty familiarities, which may pass pretty well among 
the English, won't be countenanced by the Scotch. 
They admire minifltcrial dignity," I shewed some 
respect to his advice. I happened to be stationed in 
the very ndghbourhood where he and his ancestors 
were well known. I told the Scob.ih what grave 
council he had given me, and that I would act upon 
it as well aa I could. To my surprise they burst 
into a laugh. " Well, to be sure," said they, " and 
did Donald tell ye a' that. Did he think we wore 
a' daft [mad] ? He kens varry weel that his Mher 
•was Si tittkler, [a Scotch Gi'psij,'} and that when he 
was oor minister, it was a aare annoyance to him and 
to US that his tinkler sisters would come to visit hin 
and a' the toon hear on't," How this i 
the worse for being the son of gipsy parents, and cef*'^ 
tainly none the better for his sage lecture to me oa 1 
the subject of ministerial dignity, Besides, I foond J 
ibe Scotch had common scnae, and did like s 
^miliaritiea aa make society agceeabie Bik& cVeert^^fl 
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By this time it will possibly be perceived that 
while many remarkable personages have for many 
years bad their eyes upon me, and by their extraor- 
dinary freedoms in speech, have given me a not very 
desirable notoriety, I have not been very unobser- 
vant of their peculiarities, nor displayed mnch 
unwillingness to help them into celebrity, both for 
the present, and by anticipation among ftiture gene- 
rations. 
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The beauty and uBefulnesa of God'a creation, bolfi 
intelligeiit and imintelligent, conBista in variety c 
mind, matter, and motion. Boundless and infinite * 
variety characterize all the worts of God; and thus can 
a hro'w-hcatcn and rejected eccentric say with aB pure 
a devotion as the best of men, " Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works, in wisdom haat Thou made them 
all." Ho man, therefore, can prove that mental 
eccentricity, involving no breach of the divine com- 
mandments, is repugnant to the divine will. When, 
therefore, any kind of eccentricity in speech or 
writing Burprisea and offends us, we should be 
supremely careful in what way we give judgment 
upon it. It may he a something not agreeing with 
our notions, or the principles of our education, 
the pulpit teaching to which we have been e 
tomed ; but we have no authority from] the word t£\ 
God to denounce it. Nothing but sin can justifjrfl 
punitive censure ; and that censure is virtually poni- \ 
tive, whether called so or not, whether administereij 
officially or not, by which a man really and seriously^ 
suffers. 

That one man has a right to dialiko eccentricity 
1 another, I do not deny. He has also a right to b 
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with it, if his disgust be of any service to 
him ; but while the eccentric man is a Christian, 
respected and beloved by mnltititdea, he has no right 
to persecatc him, either directly or indirectly. 

Twenty-eight years ago, when solemn visagea 
were much in reqaeet, and sighing and groaning 
were much esteemed, and would secure church 
patronage and good Balaries, I noticed something in 
au ecclcExaBtical assembly which much grieved me, 
and made me look trul!/ serious with concent and 
sympathy. It was this : The innocent peculiarities 
of an absent minister were diacusaed in no friendly 
manner. I had freq^ueally heard this minister spoken 
of, both by clergy and laity, in terms of high and 
affectionate regard ; but as a few grave and reverend 
senators did not like bia eccentricity, there was a 
difBculty in getting him appointed. After much 
vague and solemn talk, into which I was happy to 
perceive a large majority did not enter, the principal 
accuser was required to state esplicitly what tcwtf the 
objectionable things in the man. The substance of 
the answer waa, "He wears a large loose cravat; 
he uses long words in preaching ; he is too polite, 
sometimes saying at a dinner party, ' Madam, allow 
me the felicity of handing a potato to you.' " And 
for these things a good and superior miniKter was to 
be subjected to the unkind comments of censorious 
men in a whole assembly of divines, and lowered in 
his status ! And it was to me not a little remark- 
able, that the accuser, in giving his evidence, in- 



dulgcil in mt and humour ; thus rendering himflelf 
qiiito &a objectionable as the man be complttiiied of. 
As I had ofton heard of this good man's learning, 
jirofldiing talents, find amiable temper, I regretted 
that I hud never been in his company. He is now 
in iieaven, having lately died a happy and triumphant 
death. It^ is indeed a good thing for ministers to 
wntoli over one another ia a spirit of brotherly kind- 
neaa and faithfulneas. It is good, by wholesome 
advice, to correct one another's errors and faults ; 
but little things ought not to bo publicly discussed 
to tlio disparagement of absent men, and when no 
inipovtant object can be gained by such discussion. 
K formal charge, painful as it is to the feelings, is 
tfl bo preferred before desultory and deteriorating 
conversation in a man's absence. In the former case, 
he has the opportunity of defending himself; in the 
latter he is injured, and can have no redress. Put 
tilings are managed better now than formerly. 
Trifles are generously, yet at the same time but 
jmily, let alone. Time ia not wasted in frivolous 
debates, men have more real piety, and less of cen- 
sorious gravity. 

I never heard that a convocation of the Episcopal 
clergy, or tho general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, over made a great ado about eccentricity. 
That they either openly reproved, or quietly and 
secretly chastised it. Had they ever done this, ex- 
>t in any really bad case which required it, lUejf 
'(A.'ire diminished their getil\cman\^ oai Vi 
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lative dignity, and greatly lessened that public 
reepect 'which most civilized people are glad to shew 
them. A propensity to punish worthy men for what 
they cannot help, and need not help, is an eyil pro- 
pensity ; and the evil is greatly aggravated TChen tho I 
nseM eoncomitanU of eccentricity are as offenaive to | 
fault-finders as the thing itself; I mean the instrao- j 
tiveness and mental superiority which often accom- 
pany the eayiugs of eccentricity. These, 
minde, excite envy; and thus it is sometimes the 
ease, that the men who are very uneasy when they 
find a man securing public approbation and applause 
without labour or effort, which they cannot procure 
when they put forth their utmost strength, are in- 
wardly angry, nnd resolve, if possible, to get such a 
man out of the way. They succeed in their attempt. 
He ia put out of the way, and when the public and 
his friends ask, " Why do you sead bim intu the 
wilderness? What eyt7 has he done ?" The answer 
is not the true one, but a soiTy pretext. " Wby, you 
see, he ia so eccentric. lie will not keep himself 
orderly and circular in his sayings and movementa." 
This is no idle conjecture of mine. It is the truth. 
Undeniable facts have proved it to me and to others, 
again and flyoVn. "JVo doubt," says Mr. Pepperbox 
Saeer, "Eccentric men are mightily conceited," 
Another mistake of yours, Mr. Sneer, added ti 
hundred you have made during your life. Ton t 
respected, and deserve to be for your scbolarsbi^, a 
abililii-3 in jiiiblic liCu ; but tt\-an yjnn \\a.-^ft '^'w 
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eeceatriciticB, odc of which is a habit of thinking 
meanly, and speaking conttinplmJUBlj of youi equals 
in knovrledge and usefulness. You have Eomctimes 
had to apologize for this, but you are not injured; 
you inaintaia your elevated status, and it is my 
eincere wish you should maintain it through life. 
But don't charge your neighbours with self-conceit, 
who are dMperately driven in self-defence, to second 
the commendations of a host of friends, and speak a 
word or two in their own favour. For ray own part, 
I have, in all parts of tho kingdom, expressed the 
highest admiration of numerous ministers, whose 
qualifications are superior to mino. Some of thom 
have even been introduced by me, with aU my in- 
significance, to the company and hospitalitiea of some 
of the most learned men jn this kingdom. Must I, 
however, while sincerely admiring the powers and 
excellencies of my superiors, deceitfully pretend to 
think myself inferior to every hody ? Real humihty 
abides by truth in the inward parts, truthfulnesB in 
thought and speech. Fietitious humility is false and 
deceptive, and who ever gains by it, receives the 
"reward of iniquity." "We have quite enough of 
this deleterious stuff in the world. God hates it, t 
every man should try to get rid of it. 

A morbid sensilaveneBS, and something like s 
dread of being thought self- conceited and egotisticiU, 
has often hindered, and does now hinder dcierving 
men from bettering their condition. But let theaft 
goad men be iiwnre, that this fcai' which they t 
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complimental to their Christian humility, is not so 
pure and holy a thing as they fancy. What do their 
wives and mffiring families say to them, when, 
through their timidity and moral cowardice, better 
incomes for their support are utterly lost ? Kever 
let any being, calling himself a man, so bow and 
cringe to ill-deserved and ill-maintained authority, 
as to refose to assert his rights, and thus keep him- 
self and family (whom he is bound by the Kew 
Testament to '' provide for," as well as he can) in 
poverty and difficulties. 

Jealousies and envyings blended with power, 
and prompting men to trample upon their neigh- 
bour's rights, are not yet extinct in the human 
family. These evils have, like taU noxious weeds in 
a turnip field, grown to a great height, because pious, 
quiet, and humble men have not dared to attempt 
their removal. Some men and ministers have de- 
liberately confessed to me, that jealousies and envyings 
were their besetting sins. To all such men then, I 
say, get rid of them at once ; and if in addition to 
your prayers, you want help, I for one am ready 
to assist you. But let us wave the subject for the 
present. 
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Ip thoec scripture texts which, getm to condema the 
facctiouanefla of eccentricity, had heen fiurly inter- 
pTctod, not only as to ^ords, but iu their connexion, 
and according to theii trae Bcopc, litnitatioa and 
desiga, ve ehould have had Igbb of cenBure, and more 
of justice and charity in the Christian world. In 
the twelfth chapter of St. JIatthow, at the sixth 
verse, our Lord says, "I say unto you, that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in Iho day of judgment." What 
does ho moon ? He means unprofitable and mis- 
chievous diacourae ; and hia statement undoubtedly 
had a primary referenco to the yUe end criminal 
discourao of those Pharisees who had charged him 
with casting out devils, by Beelzebub the prince of 
devils, {ver, 24.) "But discourse, tending by in- 
nocent mirth, to exhilarate the spirits, is not idle 
discourse, as the time spent in necessary recreation 
is not idle time ; nor docs a wise and gracious God 
oxpcct from men tho life of angels." [See Doddridge,, 
vol. I, p. 343.] 

Another panaage in tho Epheaians, V. 4, " 
filthinPBB, nor foohah talking, nor jesting, 
arc Dot fonrcnicnt," "Wtat 4ocr (Kia mcKn 
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well known that the people of Ephesus were noted 
fur their luxury and luBciviousness, oud that thcii 
conversation was often lewd und filthy. Hence Dr. 
Doddridge, in hia puraphraBe, hits the true interpre- 
tation, "let there be neither filthmeaa, or any inde- 
cency in eonveraation, found among you, nor 
foolishness of speech, nor those lewd turns, and am- 
biguitieB of expression, which though they arc prac- 
tised by the heathena, and may not seem ao evidently 
orimioal, yet are by no means convenient for Chris- 
tdan converts." 

Excessively grave religionists, however, have for 
ages presumptuously dared to add to the wholesome 
Btrictnesa of these piohibitiona, and oensuro, condemn, 
and punish men for conversation purely innocent; 
nor have they even now ieft oif playing these mis- 
chievous prantfl. Qrmity ! you would think, by tho 
everlasting pother they make about it, that it was an 
idol they had set up to worship. 

I do not find, throughout the whole of our 
Savionr'B diecoursea and conversations, one single 
remark about either levity or graiity. The reaaon 
may be that they have, censidcrcd in themaclves, 
neither virtue nor vice in tlicm. As to moral g;ood, 
or moral evil, these things (gravity and levity) m-e 
DoaentitieE. The word lesity, I cannot find in any 
part of the Bible. The word gravity occurs twice, 
"One," (that is a man Bustalaing the office of bishop) 
" that ruleth well his own house, having tis, V:'&Mxi«l 
JD BuhjQcUoa with all jravity." t,\ 'tSsa.. vi*- ^tl 
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Tbat u, preaerring amanget die^ doe 4m 
■llmriag then to be riotous and diflordc dy . 

St Ami oIbo enjcMBs Titoi to shew Idaiadf in d' 

OAagajtitera at good, woiks: indtM^rine, iltewii^ 
iuioomi{)(iiieM, gravity, nncerity ; that b, in te&ciuBg 
Ubfl dcKtzines of Christianity he wsa to Tifinttin ■ 
(iigniited serioiuness proportioiiable to ite impaffaiice. 

(Titua ii- 7.) 

Now it 60 happens that cheerful and witty min- 
i«t«n are to be found, who obeerve these precepts as 
well ae others, whu plume themselves upoa their 
gravity. Prompted by common Eeuse, and a sense 
of propriety, they ore truly serious in their teach- 
ings, and do thiogB even better than those ichose 
grurity ia mere OBtontatioua grimace. It is very 
remarkable, that in our Saviour's time, the men 
whom ho denounced as " serpents and a generation 
of vipers," and asked " how can ye escape the 
dumnation of hell?" (Matt, xxiii. 33,) were 
amongst the gravest men on the face of the earth. 
Baint Paul, before his conversion to the loving and 
cheerful religion of Jesus Christ, was one of these 
grave personages ; and he thought very gravely that 
ho " ought to do mun^ things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth," and he really did them. He 
gravoly shut up maay of the saints in prison, and 
wUen tUoy were put to death, he gravely gave his 
voice against them. He punished thom oft in every 

rity, luid gravely compelled tlicm to blaspheme. 

"Am<J beiag ej^ceedingly macL against \htsm,^A%cw 
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persecated them, even unto strange cities." I make 
no mistake whatever ia this slight paraphrase. The 
Apostle asserts, " IverUij thought that I augM to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Jfazareth ;" and ae he lived at that time " after the 
skaiteat sect of his religion, a Pharisee," ho was 
acting under a religious influence, and beyond all 
doubt gravely. See his own account (Acts xxri. 4 
to 11.) Now then ye idolizers of gravity, behold 
tiie gravity tji Saul "making havoc of the church, 
entering into every house, haling men and women, 
committing them to prison !" (Acts viii. 3.) Behold 
this paragon of gravity, " breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord !" 
going to thut grave functionary, the High Priest, 
to eecure official letters, that he might hgaUy bring 
Christian men and women bound unto Jemsalem. 
(Acts is. I 2.) 

I can love the gravity of sincerity, of sweetness, 
of kindness, of Christian lore ; but that of oensorions- 
ness, that by which cheerful and humorous Christians 
aie perieeuted, is abstractedly abominable. 

"I am BO vesed with this yero book," says 
Samuel Snappwm, "that I've a precious good mind 
to read no fudder, I hcv had quite enough of it. I 
never read such a imperent, outrageous consam in all 
my life. There ain't such another writer aa this 
here, in any part of the circumnamhineat globe 1 I 
am zasperated with oly indig;na.tAOi\, asA ■^fe'^., iaws 
me, bow queer I feel. One momctA. \ wiv ^«*^ "^ 
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tear it to rags and tatters, and the next summut says 
to mc, in my inner man as it were, 'go on Snappum, 
:ind Boe what's coming nest." So I eeeiE aa if I vua 
spell bound. Now being in this here pordikbimenti^] 
1 ax, pinteiliy, what ud you do if yon vus me, Broths^ 
Orvtapum ? 

Grunpum. — ""What ad 7 do? Tou ehalL 
know thai. I'd httn it. That's the man wot wi^^ 
about pe&visTmess, and hia book ia poppilar, moiV4'. 
tho shame ; aa for this book, its wus than all, bun i^ 

Snappum. — " Well, but I ha' paid for it, to my.. 
sorrow be it spoken." 

(j/rumpum. — " The greater and oiler the saorifice, 
brother, and more walient that act of moral kurridge 
that dares to say to the author, " There, Sir, I have 
given a ■warm reception to your eccentricity book, by 
tommitten on it to the flames." 

Mr. Tlu>u§ht/al, enters the room, and U consulted. 

Snapptim. — " Juat come in at the right jnnktnr 
o' time, brother Thoughtfiil. "We've got a queer 
book here, and I vus just a sajin I had a good mind 
to read no more on it. Brother Grumpum adwiaes 
me to bun it. What say you ?" 

Mr. TJMugMful. — "My advice is, never bum a 
book, unless competent judges prove it to bo a bad 
one, The Eev. Richard Cecil, in his memoirs of a 
zealous and diBtingmshed clergyman, asserts that 
Mr. Weslcj prosentod him with all his waAs, 
that the chrgjm&n btirnt ihem all m "hi* kitohm, 
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ing, he was determioed to form his opinions by the 
Bible alone. Now wbat think j/ou brethren of that 
act?" [5o(A.] "Why we think the act was nn- 
grateM and iuBultin, and the man must have bin a 
bigotted church fennyattio. But thon there's no 
comparison between "Wesley's works and this hera 
eccentricity book." Mr. Thoughifui. — " That may 
be, yet there may be a certain peciiliarity in it, 
which, though highly offensive to some people, may 
be very aarviceable to others. Even ridicule is 
sometimeB doBcrved, aad properiy applied, is very 

Orumptim. — " That I think is unposaible. How 
CBU it be useful, calling people Fomsees and de- 
looehenista, and haddlepats, ond sich like uprobrins 
names, I say it should be bunt." 

Mr. Thoughtful. — " Not ao rash, brother. If you 
talk at this rate you will justify the design of the 
authoi:, and illustrate tiie oapcdiency of his satire 
and BCveritioa." 

Snajipum. — "Mabbeo you sees Iiidder into things 
than we do." 

Mr, TItovghfful. — " I do not pretend to any re- 
markable degree of foresight or penetration ; but I 
wish to observe, that some books of a singularly 
original character, which have given me great offence 
on a first reading, have appeared in a very different 
light on a second and more sedate perusal. And I 
believe that most men, willing to have their etriw^ tit 
vioea corrected, would talteT \ie Ti^NiiiwA. "&■»» 
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flattered ; and it tiegms to be a very general opinioii, 
that wben a reader is escefisively ODgry with a book, 
there is sometHng seriouBly wrong, either in the 
book or in himself. For my own port, the ■writings 
of occontric authors have much more frequently de- 
tected mif faults, than I have detected theirs. I 
speak fh>m experiencf, and let others do the same." 

Orumpwn. — "All fudge!" / speak from ex- 
perience also, and I eay in this hero case, the fault is 
in the author. None of hia sarkisma touches My 
ease. His book aught to be bunt by the ands of the 
common hangman, as sayin is, and he aught to bo 
hexpelled by the younannymouse wote of ail the 
churches. And I roust aay that 1 wunder at you, 
Sir, atikin yerself up as the adwocate of a feller like 
this ere," [Mr. Grumpum is in a great rage, goes 
out, and violently slams the door.] 

Snappu?>i. — "Well, now, aint that ere a bad 
Bperret in Brother Grumpum ? Did you see how ha 
frothed at the mouth.?" 

Mr. Thoughtful — "It is a bad spirit, indeed 
And I feai that something in this book, which he 
hates BO violently, has after all touched ki 

Saappmn. — "'Well, though I snaps abit at thingi; 
Bometimos, I trust I aint obstinate, but open to con-i 
viction, and I'll read on to the end, and then, per- 
haps, begin again, diwesting myself of all prejndice." 

Mr. Thoughtful.—" That, brother, after all, is the 
best and most honourable plan. Good 
[The conrersatioa ends.] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DE. TTHilELT — WEiK BHETHEEiT — UK. STILLWOFLEET. 

DocToa WtateJy, Archbishop of Dublin, Bpeakiiig of 
weak minded CbristiaiiB, bujs, "Having been 
warned that ridicule is not the test of truth, and tfiat 
wisdom and wit are not the some thing, they dia- 
truBt every thing that possibly can be regarded as 
witty, not having judgment to perceive the combi- 
nation, when it occurs, of wit and sound reasoning. 
The ivy wreath completely conceals from their view 
the point oftheThyTBUs; and moreoverifBUchamode 
of ailment he employed on serions subjects, the 
■weak brethren are scandalized by what appears to 
them a profanation. But for the respect paid to holy 
writ, the taunt of Elijah against the prophets of 
Baal, and Isaiah's against those who bow down to 
the stock of a tree, would probably appear to snch 
persons irreverent. And the caution now implied, 
will appear the more important when it is considered 
how largo a majority thoy are who in this point, 
come under the description of weak brethren. He 
that can laugh at what is ludicrous, and at the same 
time preserve a clear discernment of sound and 
sound reasoning, is no ordinary man. And, more- , 
over, the resentment felt by those whose ■ 
doctrines, or sophistry, are iiiVty ex^asA. Ms&.V^fi.'* 
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to contempt or ridicnle ; this they will often disguise 
from others, by representing the contompt or ridicule 
aa directed against serious or sacred subjects, and not 
against their own absurdities, just as if those Idolatera 
above alluded to, had rcpreaented the Prophets aa 
ridiculing d^otional feelingi, and not merely the ab- 
surd direction of thoin to a log of wood. And such 
persona will often in. this way exercise a powerful 
influence on those wtose understanding ia bo cloudy, 
that thoy do not perceive against what the ridicule is 
diroctod, or who are too duU to understand it at alL 
For there are some persons so constituted as to be 
altogether incapable of even comprehending the 
plainest irony, though they have not in other points, 
Any corresponding weakness of intellect." ( WhaUl^i 
Ehetorie, pp. 154-6.^ I agree with the archbishop, 
in all this ; and it is quito time that everybody 
should have sense enough to perceive the justness of 
his remarks. For certain it is, that while errors on 
this subject abound in the churches, every witty 
minister in those oommunities, where ignorance and 
rudeness are allowed to " take offiea," must make up 
his mind to be a living martyr to censoric 
The way in which I have known some excellent d 
ministcra, having all the characteristics of Christian J 
gentlemen, — treated, on account of occasional ebul- i 
litions of innocent wit, ia an evidence that eoo 
and barbarity yet adhere to the mental constitution! 
and religious f rofession of some who think themselreft J 
eaints. I hare known euch tjctbotib attacVTiflsa6\« 
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of long standing, highly respected and esteemed, with 
the tattle of their Bpurious piety, gravely charging 
them with little things, in which there has heen not 
the slightest vestigo of moral cril, as if they \ 
crimes. Attacking them in official meetings, band' 
ing together like bo many conspirators to lacerate 
their feelings and get rid of them, heedless of what 
becomes of them and their families. Every real fault 
or sin ought to be censured in ministers as well as 
people. But the "weak brethren," as we but too 
tenderly call them, don't look so much at real as 
imaginary sins, and this circumstance renders it a 
perilous affair to invest them with any amount ai'\ 
official power. Weak brethren are but too ofteQ 
strong enough to do irreparable mischief, and hence 
they mako sensitive but true Christians stand in 
dread of them, as men stand in dread of snakes and 
vipers. When such weak brethren are teaehablo 
enough to receive instruction, and hurablo enough to 
acknowledge their errors and faults, I know of no 
Christian injured by their censor iousaess who is not 
willing, heartily and joyously, to forgive them ; but 
when they are with all their weakness, fierce and 
desperate, they forfeit all right and title to tlutfl 
character of Christians. 

I have known sayings and actions most thoroughl 
and absolutely innocent, and even in accordance ^ 
Hew Testament precepts, so twisted by tho r 
presentations of weak brethren, as to fii;*ss\> S 
night's rest of the suppmei dc&\(^C\A», "to.'Sta <3l^sfc. 
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for months in succesaion, subject them to unjust and 
dishonourable suspicion, and but for the protection 
afforded them by the hearty sympathies and noble 
testimonials of sincere Christiaa friends, would have 
eo tortured them as to endanger their lives I Weak 
brethren ! let them keep their distance, for they 
are, to a large extent, a dangerous fraternity. They 
■won't like these strictures at all. Naiiseons medicine 
is never palatable, though very beneficial when 
quietly taken. Weak gentlemen may redden with 
wrath, and weak ladies may go into hysterics, we 
cannot help it ; the Dismals and the Addlepates have 
had their way long enough. They tave propagated 
their sour and surly absurdities for oenturios, and 
indulged in their defamatory prattle, to such an , 
extent, that they must be ferretted out of their ' 
hiding places. Let them reply to us if they can. 
We have an army in reserve. Facts, persons, times, 
places, and cireum stances. They by their perse- 
vering uukindness and injustice, have forced us to a 
mode of writing, and a peculiarity of iUiistration, 
not to be seen in our sermons and theological papers, 
inserted in established religious periodicals, and 
which we should never have thought of but for their ] 
threatened incorrigibleaess. It is possible, how- 
ever, that while they pay but little r 
righteous animadversions, they may take to the fol- 
lowing : " Judge not that ye be not ju: 
wj'ib what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, ■ 
I aB^ with tbat measure ye meet, il 6'bBSL>w measoxtA^ J 
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to j-ou again. And n-hy beholdeat thou the 
that is in thy brotier'a eye, but considcreat not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye." (Matt. vii. 1 — 5.) A hea 
a great fault or sin. Nott I happen to know some- 
of you, who, besides other faults wMch I will not 
mention, are chargeable with these which arc op< 
to the public. You are half awe stricken at a brother 
whoBo mota (if it be even that) is pleasantry, but 
you think nothing, notwithstanding your profession 
of godliness, of trifling with God's public worship. 
You satisfy yourselvea with one public service in a, 
day, when Homo of tiicse worldly or carnal people, 
as you call them, use two, and sometimes thi 
regularly. Week night services you do not ev^ 
think of attending, while "worldly people" attend 
them with undeviating constancy and punctuality. 
And although the ministers are efficient men, and 
carefully, and prayerfully prepare good sermons for 
your benefit, you ungratefully and disreapectiully 
neglect them. How is it then, that yon can so pre- 
posterously delude yourselves with the notion that 
you are so spiritual ? How is it that some of yon 
who are preachers, or " office bearers," in the 
churches, can be less exemplary than the " worldly" 
and "the carnal?" One thing is certain, that you 
are not entitled to the innocent recreation of an. 
amadng anecdote, or a tetiftiWl. \»)l'^^ i«t -^wst 
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spiiituul couditioit is Euch aa to coll for deep humili'^ | 
etioE and rcpcntanco. I Bhall close tliis chapter bjM 
a reference to a truly great and good man. 

The learned EiwarA SiiUingfleei, B.D., 
controveraieB with the Church of Rome, was 
morkably witty and humorous in eome parts of his I 
writingB, that hiB adForsariea wratMully reviled t 
and charged him with "blasphemy." "But," said I 
he, " wherein I pray doth this hlaapkemy lie, have I I 
uttered anything that tends to the reproach of God I 
or true religion ? have I the least word, which mahce 1 
itself can stretch to the dishonour of Jesus Christ, j 
the Prophets and Apoiths, or the Holy Scripture 
written hy divino inspiration ? No. I challenge ' 
the boldest of them, to produce anything I ever said 
or writ, that doth but seem to look that way. Have 
I mado tho practise of true devotion ridiculous, and 
the real cispressLons of piety the subject of Ecom and 
derision ? No, bo far from it, that it was only t 
juat zeal for the honour and practise of true rcligioi 
made me willing to lay open the ridiotdous fmiatimnu 
of some pretended saints in the Roman Church." 
[Ans. to Treat. Idol. Pre. p. 6.] 

Now, reader, I am anxious to have it well un- 
derstood that, however much StilUngSeet's wit 
might have incensed his enemies of the Church of 
Rome, it never deprived him of his proper status i 
his own church, tiie Church of England, In som 
communities, however, not only tho exliibitiou of i 
wit, but the very notion of a man's having it, goe« J 
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against him ; no matter bow many amiable qualities 
lie may possess; no matter how much he may 
diminish or control his wit, or how important the 
services he may render to the churches, a brand is 
upon him. He has got the name, it goes before him, 
it follows him, and by ill-natured Pharisees, and 
toeah brethren — strong enough to do mischief — ^he is 
hunted down, and without an interference on the part 
of Qody he has nothing to expect but repudiation, and 
as a minister to become extinct. 



CHAPTER XXni. 




Ebtt, as a sin in some professing ChnBtianB, 
preeoBted by Doctor Dwight, of America, as " 
inhabiting the Temple of tlie Lord. 
people talk about " Imng doom envy," that is, goiug- 
on in a Christian course, ond increasing in ability 
and uaefulaeBB. In some very few and rare instaneea 
Ibis nioy bo done ; but in very numerous cases, envy 
is HO fitr from being cured by this process, that it ia 
tlieroby a^mratcd ; nevcrthelesB we must go on in 
piety and usofulncsa. All our efforts, however, in 
doing good for evil, in seeking to conciliate envioaa 
persons, in voluntarily hiding from them, as far as 
we conscientiously can, the notice we may attract, 
or the thanks and comracadations we may receive, 
will prove utterly abortive ; because it is good and 
not evil that makes them so sullen and angry, "ffhile 
envy ia, " pain felt and mahgnity conceived at the 
sight of cscelleBce or happiness," an 
excellence and happiness maiea envy 
worse. What must be done then? I 
an envious man alone ; doing nothing but pray for 
him ; except when he will not Ict'yoa alone, butsceka 
in one way or another to injure you. And what 
(bvDr J repty, love Mm for tosBOwVe soke, '^iiA- 
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primand hia vice. This our Saviour did in tlie ease 
of those who subsequently " for envy delivered him 
to be crucified." I know of no one sin of the heart 
80 thoroughly dangerous as that of envy. It will ob- 
scure the brightest and most splendid aecomplish- 
ments. It taakea the subject of it intonsely miserable, 
and at the same time, wofully guilty before God. It 
does indeed exist in difi'erent degrees in different 
men. In its smallest degree, it is an ingredient of 
iaward wickedness. In excess, it has led men to 
commit murder. Cain slew his brother Abel, because 
his own works were evil, and his brother's righteous. 
Ho envious maa as such can have communion with 
God, He may seem to have this, if eloquent in 
audible and pubhc deyotion ; but, no J God cannot 
commune with an evil spirit. Envious men are 
miserable, and their own tormentors. " Wrath 
killeth the foolish man, and envy slajetJi the silly 
one." (Job T. 3.) "A sound heart is the life of 
the flesh, but envy the rottenness of the bones. 
(Erov. xiv. 30.) 

Faol was Tohement against this vice in the case 
of Elyraas, the sorcerer, who envied the triumphs uf 
Christianity. This man sought to turn away a 
certain deputy or proconsul from the faith. Sensible 
that he should no more be regarded if the doctrine 
of the Apostles was received, " he withstood them," 
(says Doddridge,) " iu their preaching, in a crafty 
way, by a variety of false insinuations." Ndvv \\is-« ' 
was this man dealt witi^ Uii "£«aV *i^ ^a "\issai,^ 
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" Doar Sir, ejtense me for interrupting you, but I 
niust take the liberty of Buggestiug ttiat it is hardly 
fuir and honourable in you to counteract the effects 
of our preaching. Perhapa, as a matter of gentlo- 
manly courtesy, if from no higher motive, you will 
desUt?" Pooh! This would have been a g(rfli«yrfy 
loving TT.iy, indeed ! Thia ivould have been moral 
cowardice, a thing, by-the-bye, often mistaken for 
love. But no. "Said, (who is called Paul) filled 
with the Holy Gho»t, set his eyes on him, and enid, 
" full of all subtilty and mischief, thou child of 
the dcyi!, thou enemy of all rigliteousaess, wilt thou 
not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ?" 
and tliQ envious man was struck with blindness. 
(Acts xiii. 9, 10.) It is cominonly said that enTy is 
the vice of littU minds," and it is perhaps true, that 
Id such minds this vice is most prominent, because 
they Lave not the ability to conceal it. But it is 
also to be found in great minds, othcrwiso, so far as 
1 can judge, wo should have had no apostate asgeU. 
AU the angels originally in heaven would have k 
tlieir ftrat estate and not envied the authority of G 
and alterwards the happiness of our first parentB 
Envy, as a proud, monstrous, and malignant fiend^ 
stalks through all ranks of thia world's community 
invisible, indeed ; but on that very account, tho n 
potent to do deeds of deadly hatred, and aceompUdi 
wide spreading mischief. The invisibility of human 
t vices makes it difficult to porsoniiy them ; hut etili.^_ 
■ ibe fjicis &vc seen and {dt. ^H 
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I hare at this moment in my recollection, a num- 
ber and variety of particular sayings and doings of 
particular men, all of them Ecclesiastics, from which 
no other inference could be possibly drawn by a close 
observer, than that they were influenced by envy. I 
could relate each of them with exact circumstan- 
tiality. In all these instances, the person envied 
had not only not said or done anything to give them 
the slightest possible ground for provocation, but had 
said and done all in his power to make himself 
agreeable and affectionate, and even to conceal, as 
well as he could, those qualities for which he was 
preferred to do certain usefol and public work in 
preference to themselves. But I forbear to famish 
these instances, partly because the task would be 
very disagreeable, and partly because the narration 
would occupy more time and paper than I can spare. 
And should any man think that even this hint of 
what I could do, had better have been omitted ; I 
tell that man that I think very differently. The 
results of envy to worthy men are often no trifles, 
especially as regards their public life. And envious 
persons may think themselves most merciftdly dealt 
with when the details and evidences of their envy 
are withheld from the public. Geniuses imder the 
power of envy are but too often mightily conse- 
quential. They give themselves airs. They frown. 
They look, or try to look, like personages of immense 
importance. They would, if they could, frigJiteiL 
you out of your wits. 
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Envy in low life is abusive and slanderous. In 
high life, it is full of chicanery and deception, and 
sometimes most barbarously oppressive. In middle 
life it cannot succeed so well, having stubborn diffi- 
culties to encounter, but when it does succeed, injury 
to somebody or other is the consequence. But 
wherever it is, and in whomsoever it gains the ascen- 
dant, it is in the correct view of every discemer of 
spirits— ^A^ devil. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ECCEIfTHICITT — AS KOmViST rOTEETT— 

It ia quite necessary to inform tie reader that I use 
the word eccentricity, not because it is the moet pro- 
per word to designate all I mean in those mental 
peenliaritiea, which some persons have thought to be 
ol^ectionable ; hut, because, in every eai 
pointment which I have painfully experienced, the 
HaiM of eccentricity has been used, and charged upon 
me, with a view to justify the infliction of disap- 
pointment. I may have hinted this before, but it Ib 
well for the reader to be reminded of it. I proceed. 
Such eccentricity as I defend ia not every where 
and always objectionable. The strongest prejudicsB 
against it are, for the most port, to be found amongst 
people of litUe, low and vulgar minds. Persons who, 
though not destitute of piety, are so wonderfully 
obtuse, as to be utterly destitute of all pereeption of 
its usefulness. Persons so wanting in good taste, 
as to have no relish whatever for its racinesa, point 
and brilliancy, — f or s «M properties have been attributed 
to it, not originally by me, bnt by competent London 
Eeviewers. 

Among the well-eduoated and higUy acconifj 
pHshed classes of society, including eminent ministei 
a venerable archdeHcon, bishopa, an4 »td\&svSsiT 
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tliia eccentricity lias been as cordially approved as it 
has been distinctly recognized and thoronghly under- 
stood : perceiving in it tbe entire absence of all im- 
morality, all oiFensive personalities, all opposition, 
direct or indirect to the Holy Scriptaree, and seeing 
its tendency to correct great evils which cannot Bo 
well be rebuked by ordinary methods of admonition : 
ih'n, also, I may have hinted before, but I am 
anxioua to keep it before the mind's eye of the 
reader. 

Justifiable eccentricity then has been entertained 
by superior families, and superior thinkers, all over 
the kingdom. "Well is it, that they have entertained 
it, for had it been left to tlie tender mercies of the 
eonsoriouB, the eccentric man would have led the life 
of a dog who loses his ma^r, and kicks from one, 
and stones from another, would soon have put an end 
to him. I speak figuratively, and yet kicks and stones, 
Uierallff speaking, are but as inconvenient blows and 
paper pellets, compared -with repudiation, protesta- 
tions and remonstrances. I have supposed these 
things to he in some riire instances, more or lesa 
justifiable, but the absolute unreasonableness of them 
in many cases, render them, in my view, evott 
tttroeioai. But I go on. The better portion of the 
"Wesleyan community do not discard eccentricity. 
The Independents and Itaptists, and even the Quakers, 
(some of whom love a bit of dry wit, and are pretty 
good bands at it themselves,) with their intelligenoa 
and discrimination will patromze 'A; aavi 
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portion of the national clergy have been known to 
a it, and do it konow. On very nniucrona 
c I been associated with good me 
the above communities, and Homotimes with per 
of rant and distinction, eccentricity being no ba 
impediment in my ■way. And if I could possibly 
take down the numbers of those who have never 
annoyed me on account of eccentricity, and of those 
who have annoyed me during my preaching life, I 
should find tens of thousands for me, and icarcely 
one hundred against me. I do not speak of opinions 
about me, but of sayings and doings. The oimroh 
people never plagued me; the different bodies of 
dissenters, exclusive of my own, never plagued n 
nor did the vast and overwhelming majority of the 
Wesloyans plague me, yet I havo been known to 
multitudes among them, taking them altogether. 
But a potent /sic in most eccentric fashion have ci 
trived to stare and squint at my peculiarities, and 
give their opinions and decisions to my deep disad- 
vantage and injury. Had these personages contented 
themselves with expressing regret at my eccentricity, 
or with verbal protests against it merely, I could 
have borne all this without inconvenience. I eould 
have quietly given thera credit for being well-mean- 
ing Christian folk, a little bit odd in their notions, 
yet intending nothing but my good. I say I oould^ 
have easily done this, and especially as I had bee 
told in full assembly that great pluces would ha^ ] 
been seeking me instead o£ my sae'ccv^ Sh\«m 
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would bat give np. Give up W H AT ? Why, ia 

fact, an eHsentiaJ part of lay very self ! Give ap a 
power of Bsefulaess ! Every thing arimg a man 
oogtit to give up. But to abandon pecnliaritiea, 
really injurionB to nobody, and not even disagreeable- 
to sncb OS nnderstand tbcm and know in what ways 
they are employed for men's benefit and advantage, 
is a thing which no man has a reUgtoui right to do. 
I have intimated that I could have borne with ex- 
preBsions of regret and verbal protestations ; but men 
have gone farther with me than that, they have 
injured me aa to financial ciromnstances ; the very 
particular and exact prools of this I could easily 
produce — and shew that everythingdone against me has 
originated, or been perpetuated after its origination, by 
giving me the nick name of an eccentric man. Now if 
I had to state an opinion as to eccentricity, I ahould 
pitch upon persons who are queer and ebangeable in 
their conduct and habits, sometimes kind, and at 
other times reserved and sullen ; sometimes polite, at 
other times very proud and arrogant ; sometimes 
thankful, at other times inconsiderate and ungrateful; 
persons concerning whom you can never know beforo 
hand in what humour you shall find them; these are 
eccentric men, truly and properly so called. But 
these, for the most part, are all free, nobody touches 
them, they receive no injury, Ihey are grave and 
demure, and that settles everything. Keither honour 
nor emolument are denied tbem, on account of their 
votcbctg. Who dares censure ttvem^ ■^'cio 
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call them to aceoimt ? Who dares even give fiem a 
hint conoeming their oddities ? Who darea to say 
to them, jan are eecenlrief They have the money 
quiilification, and that is their security from all dia- 
turbaneo. But when a poar man, a man made poor 
by oppression, is a little funny and humorouB, he 
shall be bored with lectures and advices ; a proud 
Pharisee shall keep his foot upon his neck, and say, 
" Dear brother, it ia your own fault that you don't 
rise ! Tou will be facetious; yon have not common 
sense. The way to honour and emolument ia not 
the way you take ; you seem fit for nothing but the 
hard and rough work of itinerancy, I don't say that 
you are disqualified for higher work, I have often 
said the contrary, and hoped you would rise and 
take your proper stand among U3. Tou sliould keep 
np your ministerial dignity, and be externaUy, at 
leaat, very genteel, grave, and reverend in yoizr 
appearance." Now who would imagine that this 
seemingly friendly adviser, is all this time deliberately 
fixing the man in a position which will rend 
impossible for him to preserve this externid m 
terial dignity without getting into debt ? The ab- 
solutely necessary expenditure of some minister'a 
families renders it impossible, without private funds, 
for a man to make a thoroughly genteel appearance. 
Hence, "shocking bad hats," and threadbare coats, 
and thick shoes, must be the clerical gear of many fl 
a reverend gentleman, whose incessant labours deserve 
Bomdkhing better. We need not -woaiet 'OwA ? 
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times, to diTert the miad from gloomy ponderingB 
and miserable apprehensions, a man is sometimea 
funny, and disposed to turn even Mmsul/into ridicule. 
In tramping througli mud and melted enow, the 
Itev. Peter Penniless is sometimes overtaken by an 
«quipage, The coachman is ordered to pull up. 
The baronet sajs, " Will you ride, Sir ?" "Thank 
you, Sir John," says P. P., " if you will excuse my 
somewhat unclericul appearance." "Never mind 
that, Sir ; we have a seat at liberty. Lady Amiable 
will enjoy a bit of chat ; come now, favour us with a 
few Scotch anecdotes." P. P. ingeniously spina out 

his anecdotes. Lady and the baronet enjoy 

them, and P. P. is driven three miles further thaa 
first intended. He alights, cordially shakca hands 
with his ariBtocralical friends, and to his comfort, 
finds himself within a q^uarter of a mile of Scraggy- 
lane chapel, where he has to preach. Brother Block- . 
berry, a pious collier, invites him to a cup of tea. I 
There is a good congregation in the little cbapeL | 
The people pray seriously, and sing praises heartily; 
'Ood is present, and heaven is anticipated. Hs is J 
about to start for home, having eight miles to walkj [ 
the clouds very black, the wind howling, the rain I 
coming down, the night very dark. Brother Black- i 
berry says, " Come in a minute, aforo ye start, e 
have a drop of elder wine made hot." 

Thus lia\-ing been rehgiously grafified ia tha J 
service at tlio chapel, and encouraged in bis labours, J 
/lo bcvda not the weaUicr nu4 W iafVuwaK \!m^J 
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plodB homewards, entertaining and amuBing himself 
witli the lovely varieties of the itinerant life. And 
it must bo admitted that tlie itinerancy (of whicli 
flome illuatrations will he given in tiie progreea of 
tliia boolc) ia a kind of curiosity. And when a man 
can reconcile himself to the perpetual want oi fixity, 
having homes of all sorts, sizes, and qualities, every 
where, and a home, etrictly and properly so called, jw- 
tehere, he may manage to keep up his spirits ; whan 
he can accommodate himself to the practice of fonn- 
ing friendships, some of them very cordial and 
delightful, and then separating from hia friends, very 
likely never to see them again in this world ; when 
he can admire that suhlimated spirituality which 
escludea personal esteem and natural aflection, and 
which piously pushes him away from a place, just 
as he begins to know and love his people, say at the 
end of one or two years, he may toas hia hat and 
shout "three cheera for itinerancy!" Uut should 
he take to brooding over the rough work, the rough 
people, the parish allowance, the miscellany of dis- 
agreeables, he will sigh for retirement and solitude. 
Every comfortuble cottage on the road aide seems to< 
him to betoken rut and permanency. Every pretty- 
village, with its pariah church and parsonage house,, 
its neighbourly looking inn, ita one draper's shop, 
one grocer's, one bookseller's, one surgeon's, 
post ofBce, one establishment in each branch 
trade or business, seema to say to him, coma 
UvihcTn, nitd settle down Idt AiSel "S-^-sd ■*.? 
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house in a small way, and a eaug select little litaaiy. 
Enjoy intelligent chat with as many right sort of 
people as we can supply, read your old books, preach 
In the Methodist Chapel on Sundays, wrif« for the 
press, and make your life at once quietly happy and 
■useful ; jes, this will do well enough for the imagi- 
nation. Thanks to Philistines, Pharisees and Grave- 
diggera, we have heen delightfully saved by their 
noble achieTements, from all danger of laying up 
treasures oa earth ! Let us then give up all vaia- 
wiahea about a quiet rural life, and 
minds to fag on, and if it bo the will of Qod, su%m 
on till we can live no longer. 

Bishop Hall, Archbishop Tillotson, Cecil, snd 
know not how many other eminent writers and 
preachers, died in poTeriy, and shall ice complain ? 
Still, let it bo remarked, that whoever, by nnjuat 
words or deeds, plagues a Christian, and injures him 
in name and circumstances, will have to give an' 
account of himself in the last day. 

Good name ia man or woman, dear mj- lord, 

Ib the immediate jewel of their eouls : 

Who BtealB toj purse, steals tmsb ; 'tis samething, nothing; 

Twos mine, 'lis his, and has been slave to thousoudB; 

Bnt he that filches from me my good name, 

" ' of tbat which not eurichet him, 

And mokei me poor indeed. 

Shaktpeara, 
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Quite enough of eccentricity and its trouLIea for the 
present. Let us relieve oursehes. The writer i 
no stranger to platform work; he haa never been 
like Demosthenes among the Greeks, nor Cicero 
among the Etimans, nor Appollo among tho orators i 
of Apostolic times. Sut he has frequently spoken ia 
his own way, and heard many others speaking in 
their own way, and ia well convinced that he, and I 
they, will be none the worse for neighbourly hints. 
Now for them. Superior platform speeches in public ' 
religious meetinga greatly contribute to the spread 
of Christianity. They produce a healthful excite- 
ment in favour of Christian institutions, incr 
contributions, and afford to attentive and well 
judging hearers a large amount of mental and 
religious gratification. All speeches, however, are 
not superior, some are middling, some are tiresome, 
some are i^ueer, some are miscellaneous, some are j 
heterogeEeouB, some are too long, and very few of 
them too short. But I am not disposed to attribute 
the imperfections of epeeches, in all cases, to defec- 
tive ability in the speakers. In numerous instances 
there are impedunents to good speiiking, most of J 
which might easily be removed. "Wo want a moroj 
special and resolute attention to plfttjwrm 4\tcvE\i:-n*- " 
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Suppoao, now, we have a few bandy little Bectionj 
on this subject, faithful, yet kind. 

Sectios I. — Begin every meeting exactly at thd 
time announced. Wo do ourEcIvPa more harm befon 
the public than we are perhaps aware of, ■when, aftstf 
announcing by placards and ijroni pulpits that such K 1 
meeting ia f o begin preeitely at such a time, we loite* J 
about, and do not begin precisely, but a quarter td i 
an hour after. It is this bad practice of losing tim».I 
at the bcgimiing, which causes so much bustle a 
confusion in shoit supplementary speeches, 7111 
the people are going out by dozens juat before t] 
end. 

SECTioif II. — Let tvery speaker, if possible, takeT 
Lis seat on the platform precisely at the time an- 
nounced. "We willingly excuse unavoidable late- 
ness ; but no toleration should be given to speakers 
who evidently seem to like being too late, as they 
are never in at the beginning. Ah, neighbours ! 
is a delectable thing, is it not, for a man to be greeted 
on his entrance with a round of applause in a full 
meeting ? Some men suddenly appear on the plat- 
form with hat ia hand, a cane or handsome walking 
stick, .md gloves. 0, how nice ! How elegant ! 
bow dignified ! and what a condescenBion I "What a 
blessing to the audience, that the Bevereud Gregory 
Greatman baa arrived ! This won't do, neighbours ; 
it ia a little ingenious contrivance, not quite true 
igaity. '■! pray you avoid k." \S&Bks^t;Mc.'\ 
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How mooh Christian dignity ia there in wilfully 
missing the preliminary devotions, tlie cliairman's 
speech, auil it may he the Bpecehos of sevoral others ? 
Peoplo have no ohjection to your being clever and 
eloquent, but they want you to be polite, and you 
are not pohte if yo\i are always infentionalhj lato. 
Mrs. Flounce, and Miss Furbelow may admire your 
costume, your walking stick and gloves, and be in 
raptures at your kindness in thua taking the audience 
by anrpriBc, but soberly thinking persons will mora 
regret your lateness than admire your eloquence. 

Sectiok III. — Let chnirmen, however well quali- 
fied and eloquent, be considerate about time. When 
they see a number of good speakers on the platform, 
they shonld take cai-e to give them fair play, A 
talented chairman should not, indeed, be stinted to 
time, noverthelesB hia opening speech should not be 
a lecture or dissertation. Hia proper work ia to state 
the object of the meeting ; make a abort speech em- 
bodying hia own approval of the object, and preserve 
order. I was pleased some few years ago with Lord 
John Eussell, as the chairman at the anniversary 
meeting of the British and Foreign School Society, in 
London. On the plattbrm were the Eiahop of Man- 
([hester, Lord or Earl E , and numerous clergy- 
men and dissenting ministerB of eminence, as speakers. 
Lord John just said a word or two, and called upon 
the secretary to read the report. All the speakers 
had ample time, and at the close the noble chairman, 
in a moderately brief and tcUlng aiA.tca'i, " ^ifc-RsA 
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his opioion." It was a capital meeting, Iheresult 
good spealdng and good discipliue- 

Sectiox IV. — Let Eepoets be chiefly con- 
fined to important facta and Snacces, and very 
eparing in eonunent and tiortation, lest by antieipating 
niTieli of what the apcakcrs should say, they pra- 
spoil their speechcB. I will allow that a long rep<^i 
shall he as remarkable for its intrinsic excellence 
for the great length of time it takes to read; bat' 
there are great objections to a secretary reading 
hutir, or an hour and a half in a puhlii 
First, it cannot be necessary, as it is well known, 
least, with regard to some parent sooieticB, that 
report may subsequently he read in print ; a 
secondly, an audience will not endure bo much read-/ 
ing, and are certain to create a serio-comico uproaz' 
in rebelling against it. It is not the excellency \taii 
the prodigious l&ngth of some reports that rendoi. 
some audiences uncomfortable. They see before them 
a long row of clever men, whom they are anxious to 
hear. They look at the clock, and wonder when^ 
fore the espiration of a fortnight, that Iremendoi 
report will come to an end. Some, 
fiincied that the secretary woa regularly in for it, for 
two hours at least, lull their impatience by taking ^ 
nap. Others peel and suck their oranges, and eat 
their sandwiches and miaco pica. Others whispei 
and gossip. Ai'ter the first half hoiir of report reatU 
ing, they don't know what on earth to do -witil 
themselves, We may blame their stupidity, 
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censure their -waut of interest in such a precious and 
importaat elaboratioa as this report ie, but they don't 
mind us. They know it is to be printed, and they 
can by and bye read it ; we do not imagine that 
audiences despise reports ; no, this is not the case, and 
as to men of business, and the managers of our 
great Christian institutions, a well digested and 
well arranged report is to them un affair of great 
interest ; but the great mass of the people will not 
give their attention beyond half or three-quarters 
of an hour, and to render it palatable even lor that 
time, the secretary should be a first-rate reader. 

Section T. — I would innovate a little with re- 
gard to votes of thanks to treasurers, secretaries, com- 
mittees, and colleotors. I would hiive these brought 
on immediately after the moving and secocding the 
adoption of the report. It is not just to the labours of 
these good men and women to leave the buainess of 
thanking them, and proposing their re-elecUon, to 
the fag end of tlie meeting. Let them be thanked, and 
their valuable services generously noticed in a full 
assembly, and while the minds of the people are fresh 
and vigorous. 

Section YI. — Let no speaker leave the piatfo 
before the end of the meeting, without real necessity. 
Courtesy and honour dictate, that when Bemoethi 
had finished his speech he should stay and hear 
^sektnes. People don't admire thoeo speakers wht 
care to hear nobody but themselves. The appearani 
of a half deserted platform before the dose of thi 
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meeting is thoroiighly dismal. WLat must we tJunk 
of men who, alter " ably advocating the cause," and 
pressing upon the people the necessity of prayer for 
its prosperity, very frequently ma away before the 
concluding devotioos. If a man must go before tha 
end, let him make his obcisanco to the chainnaa 
and to the audience, as a eigaal that he is obliged 
very reluctantly to retire. We do tliia thing in eocial 
life, and it ought to be done in a public meeting; 
why should not the platform have its politeness or 
etiquette, as well as the parlour or drawing room ? 

SBCTioif VII. — As certain inconveniences arise 
from public speakers going on the platform without 
being previously and officially invited to take part in 
the proceedings, it would be well for such speaiers to 
ponder boiove they determine to go. [Observe, how- 
ever, that what I am going to say does not apply to 
ExEiKrt Hale, because here a little army of ministers 
and friends, non- speakers, arc admitted by ticket.] 
By going, they sometimes create a difficulty and per- 
plexity. The chtiirman and Hecretories may be glad, 
or not glad, to see them. The speaking work haa 
all bocB pre-arranged ; movers, seconders and sup- 
porters have all got their work cut out. How when 
a man unespected, and known to bo a good spookej^ 
popitn, tliero is a bit of a buzzing commotion. " What 
shall we do witli him? whispers Mr. A. to l£r. 
B. "Can't say," says B,, "you see we hare got 
oLir staff, an additional man is needless 
sj'dcs, be is rather a long a^tokci" 
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but then he is a good one," says A. " Well, but 
(sajB B.) it wont be fair to others to have their time 
occupied by an extra man." " Still," Baya A., " the 
people viU wonder, and be disappointed if he don't 
Bpeok." 

This is a perplexing cafic, and such cases, reader, 
have often occurred. On this account we recommend 
" clever fellows," vnineited, toavoid the platform, or 
at least, tlmt part of the platfonu appropriated (as in 
the HALt) to Bpeakers only. Mo man should create 
Bensations and perturbatioiiB, without neeesrity, and 
no man who vuluea hia inward quiet will ever Uiink 
of giving the most distant hint, by word or action, 
directly or indirectly, that be would like to take a 
resolution. And a countryman arriving firesh in Lon- 
drai should guard even hia very eyes, for should ho 
look at the secretaries with anything approaching to 
significance, these shrewd men will fancy he is up to 
something and avoid him. No, the Londoners, or 
those Loncjonized countrymen who hold ofELces, are 
mightily distinguished for their chariness as to whom 
they admit to platform honours, and their preferences 
are sometimes so very pecuhar, that you cannot help 
being astonished at thom. You may have rendered 
good services on country platforms, but you are not, 
on that account, to imagine that you will be invited 
to ExETEK Hall. K you let out a syllable portend- 
ing that you have any expectation of that kin< 
some rich layman, whose education has been ne^iMl 
ia.'J may " vundcr yo\i 8Vov)^&.^la ■*» 
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and he "will adviw you by no means nerer to pmA 
yourself forward." Xov what a pity it is that these 
selfiHli exeluBionifitfl don't try to nnderetand what is 
vanity and what is not. Is it tanify that makes a 
good preacher love to pi:«ach ? and make the pulpit 
his home and his throne ? Is it vanity that makes »_ 
musician love to play on his instrament ? Is it va^l 
nity that makes an artist delight in painting pictures ifl 
Is it vanity that prompts a respeetahle author to * 
write and publish hooka ? 1 answer, no. In these 
inatanceB, (and I might have enumerated many others) 
it is an honest and praiseworthy desire to turn talent 
and qualification to the best oceount. The preacher 
■wishes to preach and spread religion ; the muaician 
to advance muHica! science ; the artist to ftimiflh ' 
boftutifiil paintings, and the author to diifusc ase^ I 
knowledge. Just so with regard to public speaking. A.J 
Christian orator loves to talk, and his talking helpB ■ 
on Christianity. And while all good preachers do- I 
light in large congregations, because they most obt? J 
tainly and obviously extend their tiseliilnesB, so afl 4 
platform men love tn addrees large audiences on tb4'9 
same account. I 

Some years ago, at Eseter Hall, the noble minded m 
Doctor Newton, addrosaing the vast aEsomblage said^ I 
looking first at the managing committee, and then aHM 
a goodly company of silent non-elect orators roimjl 
about him, " Why not let some of my brethren shaxttM 
iho honour (if it be an honour) of addressing thijj 
Jiirge meeting }" This waaagenflcte'jiTWit o^ieMnjH 
to dJscoartcsy and exclusiyeneBB. J 



Section VIII.— Let no speaker Bay " Mr, Chair- 
man," or " my lord," or " your lordship," more thas 
twenty times in one speech. 

Section IX. — It is important to study tho 
okaraeter of audiences. These, when speeches ore 
not needlessly controversial and unpalatable, are 
usually good tempered and fond of applauding 
speakers. When a favourite man stands up they 
■win greet him with three or four rounds of applause, 
dappiEg, stamping, and thumping with walking 
sticks and umbrellas before he utters a syDable. 
This is very kind and generous, but very perplesdng. 
Sow when you are welcomed in this way, do not 
frown, for that would ho ungrateful, neither smile ia 
a remarkable manner leat that should be attributed to 
self complacency, neither be overcome with excessive 
emotion, and faint away in silent rapture, lest there 
should he immense trouble in bringing you round 
again, and the ladies from all parts should surround 
you with their fans and smelling bottles. Tour best 
plan is to wear a face of self-possession, and one that 
bespeaks a mixture of seriousnesa and thankfulness. 

In the progress of a speech a man should not 
mistake the meaning of that kind of noise which some 
Ihink is meant for applause, and some think not. 
speaker sometimeB talks at very great length, and tells 
the audience every now and then, he is afraid he 
taking up too much of their time; and they think 
too, and yet applaud or seem to applaud hi 
how is he to know wlietkct i^ie^ ■sS^^iwa. 'yi 
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tog»o«? He iMOi fk latte, nd awRftn t 
ceedi iritt new ngonr. The qieakos thit hsm I 
fidbnr feel a little queer, as nobody knors wtes I 
will leaTe off, and he eridentlT doeai't know Tiim—lf 
Ve think then that when tk* J^op'* are exaetlj of 
the same mind as the epeaker, who sars be fean he 
ia taking op too mnch of their time, they Khonld be 
ptrftHly itill. This ailaice would be ondeiBtood as 
giving consent to him to leave off tminediatelf. 
ir they really do wish him to go on, they ■ 
audibly ciclaim, " go od. Sir." 

There are some grave men who say they tl 
there nhould be no applauding in Christian pnU 
nicetingn ; and such grave men as get no appLna 
thomsclvea Boem to be decidedly of tbia opinion. 
wo cannot control pleasant excitement and happ7>^ 
fcclingi in public assemblies, and I know not wl^J 
wo should wish to do so. "We admit that the a 
plauso of B multitude is no evidence either of t^ I 
raerit or demerit of a speech. But still it will not 
do in tliese Btimng times to reflect too much upon 
tho popular judgment andtasto. Asitwasat Athena 
in old timo, bo now there arc thousands of thinking 
hearers, who, though they have never studied . 
rlielorio, con always assign excellent reasons for th* I 
oppluuacs they give to a public speaker. I mnat I 
regret, however, that clamorous applaus 
given lo a mere exclamation, or insignificant remarl^ I 
while the better and most excellent parta of a speech J 
lUVBotncogaized. But wc canaol toVg ftiv». 
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men give good speeches imd receive no applause ; 
they then try to get it, hut it won't come, and then 
they try to think it would he good for nothing if it 
did come. The fox, because he could not reach the 
grapea after many attempts, said thoy were sour. 
and yet there is often a comfort for a non-applauded 
speaker, which the Bpoxkling and moch-spplauded J 
nmu never gets. ' 

Doctor Lolefiil goes on with all the deliberation 
and gravity of a funeral procession. The audience is 
wrapt in silence ; no noise ia heard except from that 
lubberly man in the comer who ia aalcop and snoring : 
but the reportert, noticing something good in the 
speech, have great facilitiea in taking it down. It 
afterwards gets into the papers, and thus the fame of 
the orator, neglected on the platform, ia extended by 
the press, while the lively oration of Mr. Sprightly 
is entirely omitted. '* 

Sbcttok X. — While it would be dangerous to the 
piety of a public speaker to make/ama his object in 
speaking, yet his sincerity would he very much 
queationed, ahould he pretend utterly to despise it. 
To be extensively useful, a public speaker must be 
known and esteemed; and without some considerable 
qualifications, and a propensity to exert himself, the 
knowledge men have of him, and the services he 
renders will be very limited. Let the grand leading 
motive for speech making, be the public good and 
the extension of the Christian religion; the spur 
to exertion, the approbation, o£ atv e'cii'^'uaavSi. ■« 




diBceming public, which, for the most part, is in u 
8on with the approbation of God hiinsclf. 

Sectiok 51, — "We say respectfully to every n 
who may need such a hint : In the very height of 
your fervours, repturca and extacics, he sure to exer- 
cise supreme self-command, "While your mind teema 
with stupendous thoughts, and j'our Inxuriant imagi- 
nation glows and bums with splendid imagery, and 
your extensive knowledge and vast memory, help 
you readily to all sorts of facts, and endlessly divM- ■ 
Bi^ed modes of illustration, have a. care of your I 
precious ^er«on ; don't hop, stip and jump from one J 
end of the platform to the other. Do not shake yonf ■ 
head violently, as if being, at present, aU intellecl^ 1 
you could do aa well without your head aa with i^.l 
and aa if the notion of the brain being the organ of 1 
thought, were a miserable deludon. Don't fling you? J 
arms about jii nil dircctiona, aa if being usBle« I 
encumbrances you wanted to throw them away, and 1 
get rid of every vestigo of gross mortality, and ba J 
sublimated into a pure intelligent spirit, audible but.* 
not visible. All whom jou spealc to are mortals, an&4 
they wish, out of tindntss, that you woidd nevaff 
think of throwing yourself away a bit at a time, fiCB 
in that case tlie ridiculous would follow the aublimftl 
most alarmingly. I 

The very best speakers are cool but not coldy,! 
warm hut not hot; cool in giving information and iB'l 
the use of argument, warm in making tippeale, and iiLl 
working up a masterly and mngnifictiA diwaas., 'Qoftfl 



their eJiasfetted fervo\]x, instead of diminishing, greatly 
increasea the interest which intelligent hearers feel 
in the Bubject, while it ensurea intense admiration of 
the man. I have listened to some speeches which 
I haye esteemed exceedingly rich and valuable, and 
the men that mai?e them I have regarded as personal 
ftiends. We should never forget good men who in- 
form, instruct, and for the time moke ub happy by 
their good speeches. 

Sectiok XII. — Be animated, hut never fussy and 
in a flurry. 

Seciion Xm. — If you arc invited, go to little 
meetings as cheerfully as to great ones, and make as 
good Bpeoches before the few as you do before the 
many, and thus shew yourself as much a Christian as 
an orator. EecoUect that our Saviour, who preached 
well before the multitude, preached or lectured well 
before ttco persons, on the road to Emmaua, and to 
one at the well of Samaria. 

Section XIV. — Address thechairman respectfully, 
hut don't load him with compliments. A thorough 
gentleman doea not like tiiis. And when you say (as 
I have frec[uently heard some of you), "Sir," or 
■' my lord, I am happy to see you in tMt chair, and 
hope you may be spared many years to give your 
valuable services to this great cause, and so on, 
adding rather too much in the same strain ; he, and 
not a few in the audience, will take this for flattery. 
You may indeed be sincere, but still, much of this 
thing is superfluous. It is taken. Sot ^aiAfci. Sfes*.. 
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you like to see hira in tho chair, or you would not 
liave easily conaonted to addross the meeting. 

Some spi-akers not only tell the chairman, in 
tjfeci, what a great and ■wonderful man he ia, but re- 
mind hmi of his great and wonderful ancestors ; 
fhate hanils with him before the people, (that's beau- 
tiful, ain t it ? hut it doesn't end here ;) they would 
trace up hia geneology if they conU to the Roman 
invBBion, or go back in his history till within six 
weeks of Noah's flood. Bow while you sire thus 
enlightening the audience with the chairman's pedi- 
gree, and telling them what great people you have 
had the honour to be intimate with, they can see 
through the whole affair, and understand that it is 
yourself, quite os much as the chairman, that you are 
plastering with praises and commendations. Ton 
may safely enough venture a generous comment on 
any excellent sentiment expressed in his speech, 
but don't make a pother about hia father and grand- 
father, his godfathers and godmothers, and all their 
progenitors. 

Sectios XT. — If yoQ see a witty man on. t^e 
platform, who is to apeak, don't virtnally put liim 
down before he gets up. Do not, with the face of 
an owl, express your hope and trust that we are 
going to have a solemn meeting ; and thus indicate 
your private wish that the witty man would not 
speak at all. 

Frivolity and impertinence we should as mndv _ 
■deprecate ae yourself; but a jwSvt^ 
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manof wit will not commit Mmaelf in this way, there- 
fore don't bo alarmed. And althongh you may 
dislike wit in all its forms, or however modulated, 
don't fancy that everybody else dislikes it. In sitting 
down to a great dinner, we see a number and variety 
of diahea, they are all wholesome, but do not auit 
tbe taste or palate of all, ^ow if a man, when he is 
offered, a particnlar dish, should not only decline it, 
but protest against it as improper for anybody, while 
mjmy present partake of it with a relish, he would be 
justly deemed ill-bred, unpolite, and offensive ; just 
so with regard to mental taste. In listening to 
speakers we cannot be all, and always suited. Some 
like devotional speeches, containing a relation of 
Christian experience; some like historical ones; 
some prefer statistics ; some admire rigid gravity, 
doleing out some old sermon as a substitute for a 
speech ; some enjoy speakers when they assume the 
province of the statesman, and some give the pre- 
ference to that versatility which includes a little of all 
kinds, spiced with moderate facetiousness. You may- 
like what yon please, and dislike what you please^ 
but don't be cenioriom. 

May the British platform ever maintain a noble- 
ascendency over the public mind ! May its errors be 
corrected, its excellencies perpetuated and improved ; 
the Christian religion and its numerous institutions 
upheld, defended and supported by its advocacy, 
and every thing in science, literature and true re- 
ligion receive, and inperpetuitj enio^, \1a-«^vmsjA^ 
md energetic support. 



CHAPTER SXVI. 
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I AM not flwure that any alteration haa taken plaw ' 
in the hospitublo character of the North i 
Hiding Yorkshire people buicb I loft them, some foiiF> 
teea yews ago. At that time (and it may be now), 
the missionary meetings of the WeeleyanH were con- 
nected with much social festivity. The tables of tho 
■wealthy farcicra were loaded with hot joints and 
eirloins, with fish and fowls, and pies and puddings, 
with huge animal comforts, delicacies and luxuriea, 
The Bervante in tho yillagca used to put on their 
Sunday clothes, and every body seemed pleased. 
Slony kind souls kept a sort of open house ; and every 
good man, taking an interest in sending the gospel 
abroad, would receive a hearty welcome. Carts, 
gigs, phaetons, carriages, and saddle horses, loaded 
with distant friends and neighbours, grandfather and 
grandmother Grcyhaira, uncle and aunt Goody ; first 
and second cousins, witli numerous others, related 
and not related ; ministers with their wives and 
daughters, private gentlemen and pretty ladies, 
" ftienda to the cause," office bearers, of nuraeroua 
societies, would wend their way to the centre of at- 
traction, either the commodious chapel, or farmer's 
&fted up for the occaaww. Tuesa -mcet™^ 
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being usually held in Bummer, made it for the most 
part, pleaaaut to travel ; and when the casualties of 
rain and thunder occiirred, they were not allowed to 
make much difference aa to the numbers attending, 
Xarge gatherings were usually expected, and disap- 
pointments were seUom considerable. 

The missionary placards were often highly attrac- 
tive. Popular miaiaters and others who had earned 
fame by platform eloquence, or platform peculiarity, 
had their names conspicuous, in large capitals, on 
the walls. Great doings were esperted, and super- 
abundant would be the table talk long before the 
field day arrived. These meetings bringing talking 
men together, gave large scope for social chat, and 
the development of conversation ai power. Parloura 
and drawing-rooms were much in request, and after 
dinners, teas, and suppers, various topics weie dis- 
cussed, sometimes cleverly, sometimes sleepily, as 
good dinners and suppers might settle it with the 
men of appetite or the abstemious. 

London public meetings arc not usually so handy 
as to fiieililies for after converse. Meetings of various 
kinds being so frequent, there is not the same indi- 
vidual and separate importance attached to them as 
in the country; and the speakers immediately after the 
meeting, but too often before the close, are scattered 
about. I cannot but think, however, that some contri- 
Tance should be hit upon to bring Christian people and 
platform speakers more frequently together, for par- 
lour converse. Orators should taW \,o^'i'Osv<;-c, saA.^ 




ladiei as woU as gentlemen, who relish the ei- 
cellencies and beauties of cloqaence, Bhould have m 
opportnnitiy of aaccrtaining how woll men who acquit 
thcmBelvoa honourably on the platform can talk in 
the femily and social parties. Conversation is not bo 
freijuent, deliberate, and painstaking, as it waa a 
hundred or more yeara ago. Who can look at the 
picture of a literary party at the house of Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, with Doctor JohnBon in the midrt of them, 
and Bozzy taking notes, and not be moved ? "What 
r*a<it«^ man con gaze upon that beautiful representotion 
of superior men, assembled to lalk in first-rate style 
on great subjects, without a tbrill of delight ? Who 
can help regretting that parties of this kind are bo 
rare in religions communities ? "Who can help wish- 
ing that arrangDmcnta were more frequently mode 
for that delicioua colloquy, which so enriches the 
enjoyment of domestic life ? Why should every 
good and capital thing be aaid in public, and nothing 
but prattle served up for mental entertainment in the 
parlour? How pitifully limited is the interoonrse 
that educated and superior minds have one with 
another? And how much do we deplore the fact 
that when some great men have been cordially in- 
vited to tablo and lodgings for the purpose of 
enjoying their conversation, they have said nothing, 
or spoken only in monosyllables ? " We invited Dr. 
Talkwoll, of Public-lane, Platform- street, to dine 
aoA spend the evening with us," says Sir. I.ovcgood, 
id especting an cxttaoiivtiM^- \.\«a\. tcQ-m. Voa 
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well known Teraatility, wo engaged a large party of 
friends to meet him, Ho carao, he took dinner, 
and to our deep disappointment, after we had tried 
to elicit aome exhibition of con versa tional Bupcriority, 
he said almost nothing." I sympathize with such 
"lovers of hospitality," and "lovers of good men," 
haying myself endured similar disap])ointments. I 
con easily suppose how numerous eares and troubles 
may sometimes indispose the very best of men to 
talk, and I can also suppose that some men of high 
status fancy themselves now and then in parties 
not quite oongenial, and therefore do not like to 
waste their erudition on such aa cannot appreciate 
it. Aa to troubles, I do not see how we can 
lighten tbcm by sadness and taciturnity. I knew a 
profound thinker some years ago, who was esteemed 
as on orator and a wonder on the platform : about 
fonrteen of us met by invitation at tho house of a, 
good lady and gentleman, to be honoured by this 
great man. "We agreed among ourselves to let bim 
have fair play, by saying little or nothing except ii 
the way of interrogative. He was very religious, and 
indulged himself in heavy sighs and unintelligible 
exclamations of sadness. We did not know of any- 
thing particular being the matter with bim, but we 
did know of some Christians in that company who 
could have mustered up much more plausible reasi 
for sadness than any he could pretend to, and yet they i 
were silent. I thought that hia philosophy was son 
what at fault in obtruding his wniywft eiA ^sctiilABn^ 
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oa a cheerful company ; und I still think, that 
when any of ns are invited to meet our iriends to 
Bpend a pleasaat eyening, we should get all the sigh- 
ing and groaning done before we osBemble. "Well, 
the man sighed as aforesaid. The good lady of the 
house administered to him a cordial. In a few minntes 
his vast powers began to expand themselves, or 
rather gave promise of doing so. His first sentence 
was original and memorable; "I oft^n wonder," 
said he, (dead silence, all expecting some great 
thing,) " I often wonder," (another pause) " how 
any man can laugh .'" Most of us wondered 1 
any miin could say such a thing ; but we were It 
en, and listened almost breathlessly, expectinff^ 
grand reason for his wondering. He procee 
" When 1 consider," (Hush ! said the lady, who H 
chiding the girls for not listening,) " when I o 
eider death ! ! ! !" I was going to say " P. 
P. pooh ! there is, according to the Bible, a time 
to laugh, and a time to weep, and a time to dance," 
Ecclesiastes, third cliapter and fourth verse ; but 
such an interruption, though sanctioned by Solomon 
himself, would have been considered profane. I 
noticed the countenances of the company ; some 
gave awful attention, some wondered what was 
coming next ; some beautiful young ladies ffiffffltd 
Nobody interfered, we all expected the enlighteni 
would come, after the preliminary and eolemn i 
cJamationH. He went on moralizing, r 
«od piuloflophizing about BomeftoBg, "V w 
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what, uttering sentences bo amazingly profound as to 
be positively unfathomable by any of ub. By-and-bye, 
the innocent exhilaration given to his great powers 
by the cordial degenerated to collapse. Supper 
oame on, aad we were rerived ; after that, family 
worship. CoaverBation endod. The ladies put oa 
their things, and the gentlemen their overcoats. On 
oar way homo, Mrs. Grimalkin Gloomy said to me, 
" Ib he not a great man ? A man of deep piety, with 
ft solemn mind, and a great intellect, soaring high up 
into the very clouds?" "Yes," said I, ' eloud»,' a 
very proper word. "I wish ho would soar still 
higher, and get into a clear atmosphere, sun light, or 
even moon light would be better than the clouds." 
"Ah, you are prejudiced." " Not at all, madam, I 
judge after the fact, and not before. I never })re' 
judge." "Well, ladmiredhimesceedingly." "Then, 
of course, you understood him," " Why, as to that, 
I canaot say mucb, he is too learned and too deep 
for a persoa of my capacity to understand very 
clearly." "Ton are right, madam, in saying he 
was too deep. He was too deep for us all, and even 
for himself I am sorry you admire what you so im- 
perfectly understand, for in this case, you may 
possibly admire errors and absurdities when they are 
so mixed up with truth, that you cannot discern 
them. I Bjn anxious te have everybody understand 
that admiration may exist without edification, though, 
happily, tho two things often go together." "Ah, 
weU, he is a very pious and good maB.." "■ Q^ 'OoaX.' 
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madam, I am well persuatled; I esteem him for Ms 
piety and goodness, but regret his stmnge method of 
attempting to commimicate knowledge and wisdom ; 
and though 1 think him mmtaUy a enperior man, 
yet I am not convinced that obscurify, and what 
aomc others call ' great powers of mind,' ore nensl^ | . 
at least, compatible. Good night, Uib. Gloomji^^ 
■■Goodnight, Sir." ^1 

I have Buppoaed that some men don't talk ift"^ 
company, or in parties, not quite congenial. I have 
known such men, and it is hut on very few occasiona 
that they can justify their silence. Admitting their 
superiority and the iuferioritj' of the parties to which 
they are invited, and that they are more or less an- 
noyed by what some call twaddle ; I could escnse 
some reserve and unwillingness to talk. But where 
mental iaferiority is hlended with respect, deference, 
meekness, and an endeavonr to he agreeahle, and to 
learn something from them ; — the kindness of Chris- 
tianity forbids a haughty and anti-social repulsive- 
neaa ; and it especially forbids another peculiarity 
that I shall name, I mean a propensity to obtrude 
needless advices on good men in company. Superior 
good men do not belong to the class of voluntary 
advisers: persona who put their neighbours to the 
blush before company by giving grave council when 
it is not asked and not wanted. Conversable men, 
of the right sort, avoid the objectienablo practice 
of talking to eqiiaU in the way of condescension. 
llcrv arc three men in a very W5,c \>*'i^'^ 's^iK^a ».1 



may eonTeree on one given subject, or ia several 
groups on different subjects, just as they pleaae, free 
and easy being the law of the evening. All three 
lire equal as to every thing essential to constitute 
them gentlemen, ChristianB, and Christian ministers. 
Two of them are rich, the other ia poor. Walking 
about in the spacious apartment, they meet by acci- 
dent. One being more communicative than the other, 
speaks first. He is a rich rector. Addressing himself to 
the Eeverend Samuel Stiff, the wealthy vicar of 
Bankinghouse, he says, with high emotion, " What ! 
is it possible ? Why my very dear Sir, how (& you 
do ? I must have been out of the room when you 
arrived : well, I am delighted to see you. Pray how 
ia Mrs. Stiff, Miss Stiff, and how are all the dear 
little Stifl's? I am inieimely happy to see you." 
Turning to the other, the Reverend Henry Humble- 
pie, he says, " Well my dear fiUow, how are you ? 
Are you getting on down yonder ? I forget what 
place you call it ; never miud. you do your best, no 
doubt." Mr. Humblepie, pleased with this familiar 
reooguition, is about to give his fratemal reply, but 
the rector says, " lixcuse me, I can't talk to you 
now, I am engaged with my friend, Mr. Stiff; — by- 
the-bye, however, I wish, before you leave town, 
you would do duty for me in the Parochial School, 
Puddle-lane, Mire-street, we have a weekly lecture 
on a Thursday night. Mr. Pig, No. 2, Poke-aUey, 
keeps the key, and lie will open and light the place 
foi- you. Go, there's a good Mlow V 
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Now it may not occur to everybody, that while 
Mr. Humblepie is equal to the other two geotlemen 
(as we have hinted) in eBsentials; in some circum- 
I Btantials he is their superior. He reads the Litany 

I better, and preaches better sormona, and might at 

any time do honour to any pnbhc institution, by 
preaching an anniversary Bemioa in St. Paul' a 
Cathedral ; hut he has no money, and he is afraid ffl 
disoblige, and he therefore takes this extra appoint- 
ment at Puddle-lane. Now if the rector had conversed 
with this man as a scholar and a man of taste, he 
might have derived hints for improvement, while he 
would have secuied the respect and affection of Mr. 
Humblepie, instead of his inward and reluctant con- 
tempt. But all men arc not liie this rector. We 
have seen and known, to the honour of the clergy 
and prelacy too, colloquial propensities of the first 
quality ; we have had intercourse with men of great 
learning and great wealth, who have been so far 
from conversing with brother ministers in. the way 
of condescenaion that they have declared themselves 
honoured by their sociofj. What has mere wealth 
to do with the social intercourse of intelligent 
Christians? The man who profosaes to ho a follower 
of JesuB Christ, and yet takes no notice, or as little 
notice as possible of men who are inferior to him in. 
nothing but money, is sadly misunderstanding him- 
self. He is not, indeed, to make himself cheap any- 
L where. We wish him to preserve all the proprlet^^ 

and decorum so ncedtuV to \rt05Bi ^^^aatlcina a^H 
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society; but he oQght not to set up eatit in the 
parlour. Should he, however, Irom the force of 
habit as 'well as from choice, Btudioualy ayoid thia 
man, and look disdainful!}' at another, he axay depend 
upon it that many eyes will be peering at him, and 
with all hia fancied importance, ho will be regarded 
by Bome with pity or scorn. Let him converse freely, 
and he will secure himself triends that, for ought he 
can tell, he may need before he dies, though he can 
do without them at present. When rich men are 
conversable, affable and affectionate, they increase 
their reputation, and they do good. "When they 
come right up to their neighbours of " limited in- 
come," whom they see in the distance, and give them 
the hand, and devote some time to them, the esteem 
resulting from such recognitiona is much more 
cordial and permanent than that which we feel for 
men, who, though not without claim to notice, are so 
hrief and abrupt in their recognitions as to convince 
hb that by them, wc are contemplated best in the 
distance. 

DoabUesB there are some depressed men who 
sometimes fancy themselves slighted when they are 
not. It is one of the natural and perhaps unavoid- 
able eifectfi of official unkindneas in the churches, 
that a man practically despised, as to his public life, 
will entertain uncomfortable thoughts of all whom he 
supposes to have had a hand in depressing him, and 
whOe his mind is sorrowful from repeated disaij^oint- 
ments, be may think himself overVouVei-V-^ ftifc -^wi 
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meu who regard him with rcBpoct ; bnt while we 
admit this, it muat never be imagined that evtry 
disappointed msm ia in error and thinlcs too much of 
himself ; and every disappointiVj^ man hae trath and 
right on his side, and forma a correct estimate of his 
own judgment and proceedings. We cannot be talked 
over in this way. There ia selfishneBB, there U iajos- 
ties, there r's jealous mindednesB, there it envy, there 
IS pride, in places from which these evils ought to be 
ever banished ; and from these bad qualities Christian 
men have Buifered; and these assertions can be supprat- 
ed by stroitg and powerful evidence, such as no man, 
nor any body of men, however distinguished ita 
learning, can disprove. Therefore complaints are 
sometimes righteous, and although they may be use- 
less as to the securing any redress, (and redress itself 
would come for ever too late to some men ;) yet, a* 
monitiom to contemporaries and posterity, ( 
a lasting warning and real benefit. 
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" 'Why don't you write religiouB boota r" says Sir. 
■Wondermuoh. Answer : I have written many, and 
they are out of print. I have many others in 
mtmUBcript, but when I find that some who are ac- 
cnstomod to read and write such hooka are so queer 
and eccentric in their doings aa to need hints in a 
new fashion, I furnish them. The best religious 
bcK)k in the world is the Bible, iltat 1 can enjoy. I 
see in it righteous protestations against all trans- 
gressions of the laws of Qod, but no eenaoriottstteai, 
no formidable animadvereious upon trifles, no 
gloomy lectures and denunciations against words or 
KOtioUB that have neither good nor evil in them, 
being things indificrent ; no reproaches cast upon 
some men for infirmities, and passing by others who 
omit the weighty matters of the law. 

Censorious religionists, whether in books or 
speeches, have kept many a. good man in bondage; 
made him afraid te look or speak, in certain places 
or companies where, though he does no harm, the 
prying eye of the pragmatical censuicr would e 
bring him into trouble. Give me religious books on 
suit principles, and I can appreeinto and relUk I 
tbeia. If I want other re\igio\iB \m*iVs,,\ s 
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them myBclf, whether I print them, or keep tltom in 
numuBcript. Let the young, the middle aged, and 
the old, by all meane read religious books when they 
help them to understand and love the Bible ; hut 
when religious books teach only a one-tidtd Chris- 
tianity, men who wish to get to heaven don't trant 
them; they prefer a book which teaches them their 
duty to God and man, t« their friends and to their 
enemies in its wholo extent, and in all its details. 
A book that shews up the evil, and wickedness and 
danger of all evil judging, evil speaking, lying and 
slandering, whispering and backbiting ; the compre- 
hensive sin, and wide- spreading mischief of cen- 
BoriousnesH in all its ramifications ; the unseemliness 
and guilt of cultivated rudeness and insolence to the 
ministers of the gospel ; the ruthlessnesB of torturing 
the feelings of good men for very trifles ; the igno- 
miny of detraction ; the hypocrisy of pious persecn- 
tioa ; the tattle and prattle of buaybodyism — and 

the fact that the holiest and the best of minisfars in 

apostolic times were often annoyed andplagned-h 
false brethren in the churches, as well as afterv 
put to death by their declared enemies, among tj 
people we call " the world." 

Ordinartj religious books, good enough as far 4 
they go, do but too often keep on the surface of 
above-mentioned evils, llie noble minded 
Barrow, ia his ten sermons on evil-speaking, goes % 
the bottom of them. But seeing that books like 1 
are seldom read by ttiose wto moa's. iieBi 
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think it poaaible that a queer outlandiah iiffiiir lite 
mine may hnve somo good effect. the BufFerihga 
and agonies endured by micistera falsely colled 
eccentric ! the ingratitude of men, who, after re- 
peatedly acknowledging the largo amount of instrac- 
tion, yea, and the happy sensona of deTotion'al 
enjoyment they have had under their preachings, 
shall turn round upon them for mere nothings, that 
their imaginations coastrue into faults or sins, or 
Itom the influL'ucQ of lying reports, and turn them 
adrift, not heeding what becomes of them or their 
families ! Ah ! don't talk to me about the deep 
piety and gravity of men who can be guilty of 
such IhiugB. God give to all such men true repen- 
tance and his holy spirit, and the piety of the New 
Testament, which is the only proper and safe sub- 
stitute for the pitiful thing they have got, and 
which they dignify with the name of piety. Thomas 
^ Eempis was right when he said " Ceneorionsness 
and Christian piety can never dwell together." And 
now lest it should be thought that in the thcae 
Btrieturea I am myself censorious, I beg to say that I 
am not. I taaJuHly blaming great eim. 

Censorionsness reprovea, reprimands, and some- 
times brands publicly a man with infamy for no real 
sin at all. It is a dispositioa to reproach, and a 
habit of reproaching. In nearly all the acceptations 
of the word as given by our most eminent leaicog- 
Tt^ers, it bears this sense. 

I hare not quoted a sermim oS lit.'^«nw*i*, -s^x 
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Matt. yii. 1, because, on the subject now under con- 
sideration, it is so masterly, eloquent and powerM 
throughout, that had I touched it for the purpose of 
quotation, I must have taken the whole. But let all 
who need it take the physic I have offered, and 
should they ask for more they shall have it. Let aU 
injured ministers rise up in one body, and attack this 
monster vice, and by the power of God, truth and 
the energy of Christian zeal, drive it, if possible, 
firom the face of the earth. 




CHAFTEB xsvnr. 

THB PAHLOITB. 

r time ago we bid good night to Itra. Gloomy, 
IT evening's entectainment with the good 
man of " great powers." "We now resume the sub- 
ject of eonturiation, or rather the topic which wo 
eniitle conversation ; and wc shall introduce eomo 
notables. Dr. Chidmers, in one of his journals or 
letters says, " Irving imd I went to Bed ford -square, 
Mr, and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage 
to Hjghgate, where we spent three hours with the 
great Coleridge. Ha lives with Dr. and Mrs, 
Oilman, on the same footing that Cowper did with 
the Tlnwins. His conversation, which flowed in a 
mighty unremitting etreaia, is most astonishing, but 
I must confess, to mc still iioiatclligiblo. I caught 
occaeioaol glimpses of what he would be at, but 
mainly he was very far out of all sight and all 
sympathy. You know that Irving sits at his feet 
and drinks in the inspiration of every syllable that 
fallfi fi-om him. There ia a secret, and to me aa yet 
unintelligible, communion of spirit betwist them on 
the ground of a certain German mysticism, and 
transoondental lake poetry which I am not yet up fo. 
Gordon says it is all unintelligihle nonsense, and 
axt sure a plain Fi& nun, aA ujm^q ' '^^acooiA^ 
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lie been alive, would have pronoanced it tl 
biifhc hfid ever fieajd in hia life.' 

la a foot note to ite above i 
says, " Returning from thia interview, Dr. Chalmers 
remarked to Mr, Irving upon the obacurity of Sir. 
Coleridge's utterancea, and said, that for his part,^ 
liked to ece all sides of an idea before taldng np t 
it." 

"Ha!" said Mr. Irving in reply, "yon Scofd 
men would handle an idoa as a butcher handles an 
ox, For my part, I love to aee an idea looming 
through the mist." (Memoirs of I>r. Chalnu 
part in. fp. 126, 127.) 

Thus much for Mr. Irving's iasU. It is muchn 
ho regretted that a man so clever and bo eloquent, 
upon the whole, ever cultivated such a taste. It ap- 
pears to me that this love of the mystical, which 
rendered him prodigioualy popular for a while, 
especially with such admirers as Mrs. Gloomy, was 
the very thing that undcrminQd his usefulness, led him 
into all the vagaries of reviving the gift of tongues, 
diminished his ministerial reputation, and established 
for him a posthumous /rnna, which, if I mistake noji. 
might be designated questionable, odd, ondefinabl 
a blending of piety with dark profundity, 
ho was delivering bis lectures on prophecy, in I 
burgh, and drawing prodigious crowds (as eve 
eloquent oddity ia certain of domg) ; Dr. Chai 
heard him, and in his journal says, " For the fl 
time I heard Mr. Irvmg m ftiB e'^cmng. I'Ww&'i 
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heaitation in Bayiag that it is quite wolril. There is 
power and richaesB, and gleams of exquisite beauty, 
bnt with all a mysticism aud an extreme tdlegori- 
aatioo, which I am sure muat be pernicious to the 
general cause. This is the impression of every 
clei^yman I have met with, and some think of 
making a friendly remonstrance with him on tha 
Bubject." 

In a letter to his sister, Mrs. Morton, the doctor 
says, "I perfectly agree with the soundneas and good 
sense of your observations on the subject of Mr. 
Irving, whose estravaganoe and obscurity hare 
placed him far out of my sympathy aud sight. I 
heard him once ; but I must just be honest enough 
and humble enough to acknowledge that I scarcely 
understood a word, nor do I comprehend the ground 
on which he goes in his violent allegorizntion, chiefly 
of the Old Testament." t Memoirs of Dr. Chalmert, 
part ui., paget 173 and 174. y 

And yetthisprodigy of a genius was tremendously 
popular. I blush for the multitude of Addlepated 
hearers to be found inOreatSritain, admiring orations, 
and sermons, and lectures, not because they can, but 
because they can no f understand them. These prodigies 
may sparkle and dazzle, and bewilder the social 
circle (as they do their congregations) ; hut their 
conversation seldom, i£Bver,enligMsmit. Butwhila 
some men in conversation dazzle, confound and be- 
wilder us, there are others, and men of amiable ■ 
qnalilies, too, who, cither fvora ^b.u\, <A ^Sa,-^ 
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inclination, or both, scarcely enlighten U8 at all. I 
once travelled with a minister oi' estenaiye popularity 
from five in the raorniDg till seven in the evening. I 
did all I could in a respectful and deferential way to 
get onr time improved by talking. I spoke of 
standard books, and started numerous topics, but to 
no purpose. He ^as, indeed, good tempered and 
agreeable, but in no way inBtmctive. I could 
ant admire this taciturnity. I did not " bora" him, 
as the pbriise is, but let out accasiona] hints with as 
much gentleness and politeness as I could comnuuid ; 
but I had no suecess. It might be, that belongmg 
to the working clergy and not a fine gentleman, I 
was not up to his mark. Au esteemed professor of a 
college afterwards told me that 1 should have felt so 
surprise at the gentleman's silence, as it was a 
question with him and many others, whether he had 
read a book for the last twenty years ! meaning 
I supposed, no book of considerable Bize and 
collcncy. 

At another time, while I was in Scotland, this' 
Bome gentleman was speciully invited with me to 
breakfast with a noble band of University men. I 
knew right well how beautil'uUy he would come out 
in his Bcrmous when he saw distinguished men in 
his congregations ; and could not but anticipate some 
interesting demonstration in the parlour, while ha 
n of learning and "choice spirits" before him. 
The University men suggested numerous topics ; the 
xrholc ibrcnooD was btSwe \\a. 'VVc^ a'^ioke of 
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Hebrew language and the controversy about tbe 
"pointB." The Greek, and ita dialects and con- 
tractions ; thence went oii to the merit of translationa ; 
then to philosophy, moral and natural; then to thg 
worka of Shakspeare, MUton, Toung, Cowper, Steele, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Popo, Bacon, Locke; 
thence to historiea, the Belles Lettres, but 1 cannot 
mention all. Now here were aubjects sufficiently 
nnmeroue to allure or provoke a man to talk. Well, 
he did talk, but so sparingly, cautiously and pru- 
dently, and withal, so courteously, that we 
politeness as a substitute for mental power, 
learned nothing but what wo knew before, viz., that 
he waa a good man, and a good preacher. Whatever 
mighi have been bis capacities, he did not vouch- 
safe to give US the beaeflt of tiiem. 

To be commnnicative, is a social Christian dnty. 
If popular pubhc speakers neglect or evade this 
duty, they will resemble the water-coloured scenery 
in a large theatre, look mightily beautiful and i 
posing at a distance, and with the resplendent light 
of gas lamps and ohandeliers, but dull daubs when 
eloaely inapected by the light of day. I do not 
mean that the social conversation of every pubHo 
speaker should be a performance, or that he should 
be the oracle of the company, or the Uon of the party ; 
but I do mean that the same eapahility should li 
evinced ou a small scale in the parlour, as vol 
manifested in more ample proportions on the pla6 
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Some people eaj it is unfathionahU to introduce 
sojence, literature or dirinity, or anything learned 
into fire-side conversation. Alter the fashion then, 
or say at once it ia unfashionable to improve the 
time, unfafihionable to be rational and intelligent, 
any where but in a public building playing the 
orator. We don't want people to be stiff and formal, 
but -we want great and good eubjects, handled with 
that easy familiarity which will give them all the 
charm of entertainment, if not diversion. 

Public men should not need to be goaded with 
hints and efforts to draw them out in conversation. We 
are not pleased to have the lenming of Boctor Deep- 
thought, ensconced uuder tbe cover of awful silence 
and a dreadful long face. We do not award to him 
the great arm-chair, the throne of the apartment, 
that he may look unutterabh things. Still less do we 
wjah him in his deep unuttered cogitations to con- 
sider himself a giant among pigmies. There is 
something deliciously comfortable in our modem 
cushioned arm-chairs. The luxuriantly recumbent 
back; the soft seat ; tbe indulgent rests for the arms. 
To occupy these chairs aright, you must look 
majestically, and cannot look otherwise. Now when 
a public speaker is solccted by a kind host or hostess, 
to fill one of these most happy and most hoiioura MB 
of all scats in the room, he ehuuld preserve the di^^| 
nity of the chair, not by napping, or staring at ^^H 

t ceiling, or knitting his brows as if solving a proble^^| 
or doing soma (jueer and eccentric "Oam?,, ^imX.'o^ ^^| 
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uid cheerftil talking. I can tell you of a man who 
lived in timea when such chairs were made chiefly for 
adk and gouty people ; when other chairs, and soma 
anu chairs too had dreadiiil straight hacke, and cabinet 
makers eeemed not to understand the principle of 
sitting at ease. 

Now in these times -of monstrous perpendicular 
chair hacks, there lived a Dr. Samuel Clarke. He 
flourished in the reign of Queen Anne. He was a 
profound and almost universal scholar ; he was a 
first-rate university disputant ; he understood natu- 
ral philosophy ; he wa« well acquainted with the 
HebreW) Greek, and Latin languages ; he preached 
Bome of tlioso elaborate lectures established hy the 
Hon. Mr. Bayle, to assert and vindicate tho groat 
fundamentals of natural and revealed religion. Dr. 
Clarke did his part in this lecturing famously. He 
also published a folio edition of Cteaar's Comraenta- 
ries, dedicating it to the Duke of Marlborough. Be- 
sides these things, he put forth the first twelve hooks 
of " Homer's Iliad," with an almost new translation, 
and did many other great things. Kow here was a. 
man to put into a great arm chair ! Well, whether 
in a chair, or on a stool, or bench, this great man 
would talk very instructively and delightfully in 
social conversation, giving himself heartily to the 
company, and aflbrding them as much gratification .is 
the time for talking would allow. 

In parlour company a thinking man should never 
indulge in mental abstractions oi mteNw\». '"^Txikiv 
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lilone, he may do as he likes. Imitate (if he thinloi 
there is something charming in it) the celebrated 
minister, who boiled his watch inetfiad of hia eggs. 
But before numerous and attached friends he should 
detach himself aa much ap possible from, private pon- 
deringB and broodinga. I do not wonderfully admire 
those men who emerge fiiiin the study into the par- 
lour or drawing-room into the midst of company, and 
fling themselyes in their study coats, or loose dressing 
gowns, on a sofa, stretching themselves at full length, 
to carry on some great matter which has occupied 
them in their retirement. 

"Lor, Missus !" says Susan Brown, " if there aint 
Master just gone bang into the great room ivhata full 
of ladies and gentlemena, all dressed bootiful, and he 
has his grey study coat on, and one sUpper, and aint 
shaved !" Suaaa Brown is not aware that an jgi- 
pearanee of doing much hueineaa in the literary line 
is very gratifying to those geniuses who think that a 
literary profession exempts men from those little 
matters of tidiness and order, and decorum in apparel, 
carefully observed by men in general, when they 
appear in parties. Little did she know how much 
her master enjoyed his dishahille! and that hei 
mistress, though not liking it exactly, would soon 
help him ia apologize, on the ground of numerous 
pro/easionat engagements. But our great men given 
to abstraction arc allowed to forget personal appear- 
ance as much those attentions to the common conver- 
sation which it would become fcim \» ^Nt Itn ^i» 
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comfort and satisfactioii of their Mends. Had I not 
seen and known men of this description I could not 
have mentioned them, except from report, or as the 
creations of my own fancy. Kow as some of onr 
fanlt-finding Pharisees are fond of fishing up rare 
specimens and illustrations of eccentricity, they should 
go amongst these slip-shod, ragged-coated and un- 
shaved literati, and thus ensure good sport; hut it 
may be these literary persons are solemn in their 
aspect, and so Pharisees let them alone. 
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CHAFTEB XXIX. ^H 



Nor WITHSTAND J NO the preasuro arising &om small 
BfJaries in the humbler classea of Wesleyan circuits, 
there ia one temporal comfort wiiieh is general through- 
out the connexion, not indeed absolutely onivetaal, 
hut yet ao general aa to leave no ground for 
complaint ; or, indeed, for complaint at all, except 
a Tery mild and inoffensive character. 

I refer to hospitality. If we are not always 
paid, we are well fed ; and " good entertainment 
man and horae," might he painted up on Biga-hoards 
(aa at country inns, near London), in front of moat 
of the houBes where we take up our temporary abode 
in our preaching rounds. Wo ask no luxuiiea, aa we 
are not cpicurea ; yet even these come occaaionally 
on festive occasions. At annual district megl 
and conferences, the gcneroua and affectionate 
pitality of the Wesleyan familiea, and 
excellent Church of England and other families who 
entertain us, is the very perfection of kindness and 
generosity ; and I know of no cases in which these 
table comforta are abused to purposes of extravagance 
and excess ; if they ever happen, a man ia sure to 
he told about it and admonished. For my own part 
I protest ngainet intempeiaace \a 6^,^; 
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ing, yet I lite a good dinner when I get it, and 
think I hare the sanction of God to enjoy it ] and I 
attribute that health and etrength which, by God's 
goodjprovidence, I have had through life to moderate- 
ly good and temperate living, Nor is a man to be 
Buspected of epicurism who, doing the work of a 
hoise, likes good provender. 

Kow then about dinners ; yon like them wcU 
enough yourselves, and it is proper you should. Beeausa 
Bome men make too much of tlie comforts of life, and 
degrade themselves by pampering the body, it does 
not follow that we are not to make enough of them 
and reflect nngratefuily on. the kindness of pro- 
vidence. It is proper, sometimes, both for bodily and 
mental discipline, that men should fast, but it is not 
proper to make a boast of these acts of self-denial, as 
if they were so many great heroic and transcendental 
Tiptues. 

" Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance : for they disfigure their 
faces,. that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily 
1 aay unto you, They have their reward. But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face ; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly." 
Matt. vi. 16 and 17. It has been frequently ascer- 
tained that men who talk thankfully and joyously 
about animal comforts, are much more temperate 
in the ase of them thaii man.'y ■wWi B.^et\. "Vi ^iws^isfe 
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them ; and the groat sticklers for fasting amply Te- 
mimerate themBolres for their ostentatious acts of 
self-denial, by clearing dishes of roast heef and plun 
pudding ae rapidly as most men. The iliner 
work then which moteB us hungry does also feed l| 
The rule is nourishing food, and eometimes delica 
Nor are these confined altogether to the affluent, 1 
can remember some six and twenty yDars ago, when 
in cottagea of the poor, where sometimeB I 
obliged to take a meal, how attentive the i 
were to my comfort. 

A sense of propriety governing eveiy thing ; s 
evidence of respectful regard to miniatera made 
promiaent, and of esteeming them very highly in 
love for their work's sake. 

Arriving at Mrs. Goody's, after a ten mile i 
and sometimes wet through and plastered with n 
her sweet little house, with thatched roof, brick 
floor, funny fireplace, leaded windows, n-ith other 
things to correepond, has been to me a palace ! How 
so ? Why, man, if you are a philosopher, look at that 
bright and cheerful fire ! Look at the poker, tangs 
and shovel, very old fashioned it is true, hut shining 
with brilliancy ! Look at the little table with three 
lege, with cloth upon it white as snow; see the 
polished knife and fork ; acd what is that between 
two plates before the fire, to keep it warm ? The 
family dined, from necessity, before you came. The 
brown bread, butter and potatoes were cleared a 
before your arrival, that you "b^m.^ 'Caa i 
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might dise in state. The pktea tliere before the 
fire contain a little luxury; a tender steak, or a 
rooBted chicken. Mrs. Ooody will wnit &t table; she 
stands before you clean as a new pin, a neat and 
pretty white cap, her hair modestly, yet toatefully, 
arranged. There are her two children, little £111 and 
little Uary, with elean white pinafores and faces, 
seeming like the mother so glad that you are come ; 
yon are intensely welcomed. " If you can, Sir," 
Bays Mrs. Goody, "put up with things in our 
poor humble way, we shall be always psry glad to 
see you." 0, that humble way ! what a good way 
it is ! Who would ask a better ? Thus, in humble 
life, have I seen that kindness and sincere polite- 
ness, which renders English hospitality and English 
Christianity so amiable and such a blessing. But 
few of our classic poets are so well acquainted with 
the details of rural life as Methodist preachers, liy 
the force of superior genius, aided by a liberal 
education, they may describe them better, but they 
do not tee them in the smooth and in the rough as we 
do. They seldom witness the comforts or the dis- 
comforts; as to the latter, they don't tramp through 
muddy lanei and boggy puddles, coll at cottages 
'vith broken windows stuffed with rags. They don't 
enconnter dirty bob-tail boys with untidy noses, 
playing and quarrelling, poking sticks in one 
another's eyes in playing at soldiers; squalling, 
shouting, romping — making all these valorous de- 
mtautntiona before the lionaea -w^iwft -^q^i. 'wjk.t -^o* 
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tea before you preach your BBnnon. Bat let all these 
enlivening incidents pass. "We go , on ; hospitality 
being the theme. Se it noted then, that when a 
vast religious connection is in a state of controversy, 
hospitality is, in a/tw cases, at least, modified ; and 
even in a calm there aro oimous people, though 
abounding in wealth, who will entertain you with as 
much pious plainn^s as the most ascetic saint could 
desire. I once or twice, when much younger, in 
going my rounds ■ among Cumberland hills and 
mountains, met with eccentric hospitality. Arriving 
at the large old house of the wealthy 'Ms. L«at 
legs, I was thus accosted. 

Mr. LeatheTlegn. — " Who are yoa, and what 
you want." 

Myself. — " I am the preacher, Sir, and want; 
take my preaching appointment at your house ii 
evening." 

Mr. L. — " Then why didn't you stop till 
evening afore you came ?" 

Self. — " The good man where I breakfasted 
moniing told me I waa to dine hero." 

Mr. L. — "He told you wrong; its all a 
take." 

Self. — ^I can easily go without dinner, Sir, if 
wOl allow me some little room to read and study. 

Mr. L — " We have no room to spare, the tailor 
is busy with my new leather breeches in the parlour, 
and he must have it to himaelf." 

X was about to depart, sni -wMiiet ion'o.'i, t>W 
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doors vitli an old divinity book or two, which I al- 
ways carried with me, when the old gentleman said, 
" Well, perhaps yon'd better come in, and take pot- 
luck with the BBTvants." I entered aplaceca/ferf the 
kitchen, having among its fornitttre, tuhs, pana, a 
knife board, Boap dish, and blacking hottlee. The 
labonrere and maid Berranta wore seated at an old 
fashioned oaken tahle, loaded with boiled bacon and 
cabbage, tremendously fat and greasy. The pigs and 
fowls running in and out with' great freedom and 
femiliarity. The place in a litter. I sighed for 
bread and cheeBC, but I took a little of what was Bet 
before me, and asked no questions for conscience sake. 
Dinner being over, I took my boojc, rambled abont 
tlie fields, though the air was keen and sharp, ro- 
tunied to tea; preached; stayed all night; left 
next morning ; on the road I meditated on fat bacon. 
It is sometimes rwty, but how can that bo a detri- 
ment? when our very ariatocTats love cheese with 
maggots, and tainted meat called venison ? 'Tis all 
a matter of ta«te, both literally and figuratively. 

But as changes in diet are often agreeable and 
beneficial, I had good opportunities to reap advan- 
tages from them. This I did in two instances, and 
at the houses of rich men in Lancafihire. In the first 
instance I sat down with Parmer Fillpurae, bi a 
magnificent potate pie. 

Conceive, metropolitan reader, accustomed to 
royal dainties, of a large pie 1 la tha (i«n.'^* til^ it" 
little lump of fat mutton, airrto'wni.Bi Qti ^ sAjs^Ns^ 
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an army of split potatoes, to whom it beaevoleuflf 
communicates its fat and groaae in tie progrew of 
baking ; tlie potatoes aeeming to crowd around it ai if 
besoecliing to be belathered as much ob possible by its 
melted fat, to render them eligible for the palate and 
stomach of the guests. Think, also, of the outer 
wall of doughy crust, and judge for yourself how 
rapturous are the delights of itinerancy ! I could not 
say with the classic poet, so often quoted by our 
grandmotliers : 

"When the pie was open the hiiit began to sing, 
Li not this a daintj dish to set before a king." 

But still I said something to myself. My rcmina- 
tioas were grave, and my imagination very busy and 
ecaentric; the important bit of mutton standing stiffly 
in the centre, was to me the only object of interest, 
and remarkably attractive. Proudlyrefiising(nanghty 
man that I was) any favourable recognition of the 
slippery potatoes, I began to invest the mutton wilk 
the power of speech ; and as Jotham, in his parable 
of the trees, makes an orator even out of a bramble 
for the admonition of such as make improper persona 
into kings (see Judges, ix. 8 to 15); and Jehoasb 
speaksofaiAtVWsBendingamessage toaMrfflr(2Kiiig9, 
siv. 9,) 1 fimoiedl could admonish wealthy farmers 
who make pies of potatoes. Imagining, then, that 
the diminutive bit of mutton felt uneasy, and aome- 
what degraded in its situation ; I could, in a sort of 
^k day dream, listen to its speech. Addressing ita^^H 
F^ to the potatoes, it said : ^^M 
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" Gentlemen, my name is mutton ; originally I 
belonged to and formed an integral part of that valu- 
able quadruped called a eheep. My destiny, however, 
was to be eeparated, and to exist as a tit bit to 
satisfy the hunger of our common enemy, the biped 
man. You belong to the vegetable creation. While 
living in your native soil, and expanding your 
foliage to the view of mortala, you enjoyed youmelves 
asmuch as vogotablescaa be expected to do, Butvora- 
ciouB man no sooner perceircd you fit for his devouring 
propensities, than he dug you from your quiet bods, 
and after certain ablutions in some vulgar utensils, 
ordered you to be out in pieces, and consigned with 
myself to the prison of a pie dish. Here, then, we 
are, in this enlighteaed county of Lancashire, under 
a dart impervious canopy of dough ! Doomed, first 
to suffer the dreadful heat of an oven, and then to bo 
devoured ; but as bipeds sometimes talk of the horrors 
of martyrdom, I thint I may say, without vanity, my 
honour must take precedence of yours. "We must 
all soon lose our identity. In the meantime, I will 
do my utmost, if not to grace, at least to grease, 
your departure through the cruel teeth, and down 
the dark throats of the bipeds. Gentlemen, we shall 
never meet again in full assembly ; but before we 
separate for ever, I fain would comfort you. 1 have, 
indeed, hinted that my honour is superior to yours, 
and 80 it is ; for by diffusing my very essence among 
you, I render you more palatable to the biped* 
than you possibly conld be by your abstract qualities. 
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NevertheleBB, gentlemen, ae in this sad world, nowii- 
fial distinctions are more thougtt of, admired and 
revered, than thoao which are simply virtual, it be- 
longs to yon, yea, to you, gentlemen, to bear away 
the entire honoura of this eomprehenBive pia. 

Ton recollect, gentlemen, that whatever aavonr 
or flavour /may impart, and whatever longings there 
may be omoBg the hipeda to get tne into posseBsion, 
and with whatever gusto I may be masticated and 
ewaUowed, to you it will pertain to possess the envi- 
able title, the one only name of our entire fabric 
and constitution, crust, meat and vegetablea— a 
potato pie. And thus it is, gentlemen, among the 
rationals above us. Those who render services are 
often ignored, while men of moderate and inferior 
qualities, like potatoes is a pie, have, like Cardinal 
"Wolsey, their ' blushing honours thick upon them.' 
Gientlemcn, I must conclude ; 1 hear the dreadful 
knife on the roof above. In a moment daylight will 
be let in upon us ; but with daylight, alas ! comes 
destruction. While it is possible that some of yon 
may escape for the present, no mercy will be shewn 
to me ; already I perceive, through a ehink of tho 
canopy, the longing eye of a hungry preacher, who 
loves mutton ; but precious little will he get of me. 
If fairly distributed, I shall make about a mouthftil 
ft piece for tie whole company, Farewell, gentle- 
men I I am going ! No name ; no honour survives 
I shall be for ever forgotten, and you will retus* 
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r in your cougregatod capacity the iioaouTB of Farmer H 

FillpuTBc's potato pie." H 

, The leoond inataace of singular hospitality, oa the H 



The leoond inatance of singular hospitality, 
part of the rich, is the last I shall introduce, and 
I would rather have dispensed mth this, as I should 
have liked to have omitted the former hut from a 
sense of justice to myself and a duty I owe to our 
common Christianity. To some very eonsiderahle 
extent, hospitality to the regularly appointed min- 
isters, ie not BO entirely a gift as may at first view 
appear. In the poorer circuits of Methodism, what 
is called the hoard money is kept low on the suppo- 
sition, and with the understanding that the preacher 
jieta many of his meals from home. And in taking 
his legular rounds the»o periodical hospitalities, 
though gratuitously bestowed, do not exactly place 
Tiim under 80 many distinct and separate obligations, 
but help to make up tor those deficiencies created by 
short allowances. A preacher goes to his places, not 
as a private visitor to spend a day in festivities and 
take a bed at night, but to do his work aa an Evan- 
gelist. He must, at long distances from homo, and 
without a coaveyance, lodge somewhere. He is 
accommodated then by the kind hospitalities of his 
own people ; those good people, who, as they freely 
receive the spiritual blessings of the gospel, do freely 
gim the temporal blessings of the prcseat life. Hos- 
pitality, then, in immediate and direct connection 
with present ministerial labour is both kindness and 
JHttice ; and by the parties who know that the 
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labourer is worthy of his hire, it is so imderstood. 
Had I gone to the house of Mr. Leatherlega, or to 
that of Mr. rillpurse's, as a private, poor, gentleman, 
to beg a dinner, and do nothing for it, it woidd have 
been highly reprehensible in me to celebrate the fat 
bacon of the one, or the potato pie of the other ; but, 
as in both cases, I had tramped many veary miles to 
get to them, and should hare been censured hod 
I staid at home, I hope that neither the world at 
largo, nor a certain reviewer (who did notunderetand 
my "Eambles of an Evangelist") will blame me 
for ingratitude, either directly or indirectly. The 
duty I owe to Christianity in this <^ise, is to give b 
gentle rub to old rai*w«, not to prudent and honour- 
able frugality. 

Covetousness, " which is idolatry," is so fearfully 
perilous to the soul, that every man who wishes to be 
saved, should do all in his power, in connection with 
earnest prayer, to keep himself and his neighbours 
from it. It is a vice which usually bids defiance tn 
sermons and religious books ; let us see what it will 
do alter this exposure. In a northern circuit one of 
my numerous joumies was a walk of fourteen miles 
from my residence fo the circuit town every third 
Satm'day afternoon, to be in readiness for my Sunday 
prcnchiug, in a lai^ chapel, where I usually had 
large coagregntions. On one of the Salurday8_wheii 
1 arrived, I was told I must go on a mile-and-a-half 
i'urther, to lodge at a Mr. Such- an -one's, a rich 
ffwnflpfnflTij and very in^eUagccL^.. " 1^," ftia'>Mg&\.\, 
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H "thiB is the very tiling, I ahail be well entertained, H 

Hospitality aad iateUigence in comljiiiatioD, are a ^M 

great acqaiBition to a man's comfort." I was very ^M 

tired, the rain and mud adding to my fatigue, H 

I and my old umbrella having numeroue sky-lights H 

HTiii a hrnljpn rib. nfftirciinff me Hl.tlf! TiTotfiRtion. T ™ 



and ft broken rib, affording me little protection, 
arrived. The good lady of the house I found very 
wmversable, she had been, in fact, well educated ; 
aad I BOoa found that she and her husband had well 
learned the Church catechism, and did both "renounce 
tte pomp and vaaitiea of thia wicked world, and all 
the sinful lusts of the flesh." Passing along the 
passage I caught a glimpEO of a well furnished 
porlovtr, but was politely conducted by my hoatesa to 
the underground kitchen, "We make no stranger 
of you, Sir, we are plain, homely people." " I per- 
ceive it, Ma'am," said I. " You are tired." " Tes, 
Ma'am, 1 have walked fitteea and-a-half miles 
since dinner." "Have you taken tea any where?" 
" Ko, Ma'am ; I thought I was to take tea in the 
town, but waa instructed to come up here ." " Ah, 
well, aa we have had our tea, perhaps you can do till 
BDpper, we take supper early." "Aa you please 
Ma'am." I was left to my meditations, wet, cold 
and hungry. After an hour or ao the lady again 
appeared. " Well, Sir, wiU you take off your boots, 
and have slippers ; perhaps your feet are damp." 
" They are ver^ wet, Ma'am, my boots having been 
soaked through a long time." " "What would you lite 
tor supper?" I knew weU eiioug\i 'wVA \ alwiAl 
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have liked ; for instnnce, a lit of steak, and a bit of 
toast, with a cup of good coffee or tea, or a slice of 
cold ham and boiled egg; aomo little matter in that 
line : hut I could see that I was not in the right 
place to name such luxuries, I therefore simply 
answered ; " Eeally, Ma'am, I can't sat/, 1 leave this 
matter to you, I cannot prescribe." " Perhaps yon 
■will take a posset ?" "Excuse me, Ma'am, aposMt 
is, according to the dictionary, millr curdled with 
wine, or any acid; but, perhaps, in this part of the 
kingdom it means something else?" "Why, yes, 
in these parts we mean by a posset, a little small 
beer, nicely warmed, and cnimhed with bread, and 
sugar in it, and as you are wet, it ia perhaps the best 
thing yoii can have for supper." "As you please, 
Ma'am." At length I took this recommended supper, 
and after family worship, went to bed, ruminatiag on 
riches, intelligence, politeness, the lovely simplicity 
of not makiDg strangers of people; refusing them their 
tea, giving them their possets, and sending them to 
bed. No wonder some people get rich, and realize 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds when trade and com- 
merce flourish, and abatemioua firugality is the 
prominent virtue ! virtue did I say ; pooh ! it is a 
vice, and a point blank contradiction to every thing 
honourable and noble in the hospitable and generous 
spirit of the Christian religion, and it is peculiarly 
offensive to the great body of Wesleyan Methodists, 
^, noted as they are as " lovers of hospitality." This 1^^ 
^^^Mtdd easily prove, by immediate and direct referen<i|^H 
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to those facts and narratlYes of Holy Scripture, 
which illiistrate the hospitalities and festivities of 
i«ncieiit Old Testament times, and the times of our 
Saviour and the primitive Christians ; but I believe 
that no right hearted reader would wish me to tell 
him on the subject what he knows already. 
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Im every part of tMs book, deBiiltoiy as it is, I have 
had a particular and legitimate aim. I have tried 
te correct vices, errora and folliea, not meddled with in 
any aiifSciently explicit form, or with sufficient pun- 
gency, by writers ingeneral. A sense of injury led me 
to begin my lucubrations; andnotwithBtandingthofim 
and frolic I have scattered about in different places, 
the predominant feeling in my own breast haa been 
that ot grief ; yet it is well for mj'self (whoever may 
Ihink to the contrary) that I have written. I have 
now unburdened myself, I have done, in my peculiar 
way, a duty. And while Bomo wUl be of another 
opinion, I am quite sure that many whose judgment 
is entitled to respect, will aide with me. 

The numerouB characterB I have introduced will 
all be recognized in real life. Should the reader 
think me mistaken, and that these characters are 
ouly creatures of my own imagination, then let him 
lake tJie benefit and comfort of liia opinion. I have 
hurt nobody, for 1 cannot chastise people who have 
no existence ; but such characters have exiated and 
do exist, and if they feel themselves aggrieved, thoir 
best way is to be silent, for should they begin 1 
stir, they will juality 105 ic^tcacTAo.'nKnsa, b 
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themEelveB into immenac notorietj'. I could have 
entered inffl descriptions much more minute, into 
details much more numerous and ample, but tho ex- 
penses of publishing restrained me. 

Let no mnn think mo mistaken in the opinion 
that I have suffered from the resvit of complaints 
about eccentricity. Up to the present moment a gen- 
tleman is saying to me, " I have often wondered 
ttiat you have never had superior circuits." 

Should any man say, "0, its not eccentricity 
exactly ;" then I demand in the name of our com- 
mon Christianity, and in my own name too, what is 
it? I have had overwhelmning evidence during 
thirty-two years that my humble services, as a 
Christian minister, have been approved. I have 
been, at once, both pleased and tormented with the 
question, everlastingly reiterated throughout the 
entire kingdom, "why don'tyou get bettor circuits ?" 
But for these questions, whatever my feelings as to 
disappointment might have been, this book would 
not have been written. But why have thcso ques- 
tions so disturbed mo ? Tou shall know. In the 
first place, they were a compliment tome, as express- 
ing an opinion of my fitness for higher status, and 
bettor pecuniary allowance. But, secondly, thoy 
were very disturbing to me on this ground. I have 
Itmcied that tho pai'tics, though my real friends, J 
would suppose that I must have done some miachiof 1 
somewhere or at sometime or othor, an.d tho.t tliw ■««&] 
the reason of my non- elevation. "BuX. "Xia^Na^ *^ 
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Bpectfully challenged inycstigatioa oa tbia point 
before the highest trihunal, and met with the reply, 
" 0, we all respect and love you;" I am right then. 
I am obliged, therefore, to fix upon the cause of my 
non-elevation as eccentricity, for thia baa been ei- 
plicitly and emphatically assigned as the only cause ; 
perhaps a hundred times over. It remainB, there- 
fore, for all the legislative ecclesiastical aasemblieB in 
thia world, and for all redoubtable and valiant re- 
monstrators among "office bearers" in itinerant 
connesiona, to say, whether eccentricity, such as I 
have exhibited, ought to be punished. Whether a 
man, because be is " a funny brother," is to go any 
where or no where, rather than have a auitable ap- 
pointment and adequate means for the support of hia 
family. I very respectfully challenge all Christendom, 
including onr most acute Bcholars, divines, philoso- 
phers, editors, reviewers, (and they may come on ona 
at a time, or in troops, just as they please,) to 
prove to me that it is right, virtually to repudiate, 
degrade, insult, torment, and injure a man irrepara- 
bly, because ho is eccentric. 

Whatever may be my deficiencies, infirmities and 
faults, (and like other men I am not without them,) 
I don't mean to be, if I can help it, either a fool or a 
coward ; I dont mean to bo a sycoph-int ; I don't 
mean to BUoeumb to the errors, dogmatism and de- 
Bouncoments of Fbarisaism; I don't mean to be 
frightened by gloomy and frowning countenances. 
will keep to my Bible, and fear nobody 
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To those excellent sad auperior miniBtera in my 
own CDimexian, who have defended me agaiiut 
whispering inainuatiouB in my absence : to those 
presidents of the Wedoyan conference who havft 
spoken of me and to me, officially as well oa 
vately, in terms of respect and hrotherly affection j 
and also to those very nnmorouB families, who hart 
ever treated me with a hearty and almost intense 
cordiality, I tender my warmest thanks. 

To those eminent literary men, who have firan 
time to time so eautionsly, so handsomely and so 
generously reviewed my little publications, I feel 
myself greatly indebted, and I hereby publicly thaofai 

To those MiBBionary committees, Sunday school 
committees, Mechanics' Institutions, Literary and 
Philosophical societies, who liave, at different periods, 
engaged mc for sermons, addresses, speeches and 
lectures, I tender my respects; for although my 
humble labours in these ways have received no emola- 
ment, yet the honour to me was useful, as it pro- 
claimed to the public that the very man so often put 
back and kept down for eccentricity, was of some um 
after all. 

I can, however, easily anticipate a tough objec- 
tion to aU my hints about a better position in Quf 
churches. It might come in this shape : " Well, afteC 
all, I see nothing particular in this man as a preacher,- 
or any thing else that should make it right for him to^ 
complain ofnotbeenjoBtly dealt with." Pirst, then, 
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I Bay, that Mr. Doubtful is cot hitting tho right 
mark or putting the right question ; granting that b« 
cannot aeo anything particular, yet others can. 
suppose, after all, that there is really nothii^ par- 
ticular to be Eeen at any time, cither on ordinary or 
extraordinary occasions, oitlier in any one pulpit, 
platform, or other exercise, or in many considered 
altogether ; yet can itr. Doubtful see anything par- 
ticular in this or that other man, who, iu the couth 
of twenty years, has received in salaries one thouaaad 
two hundred pounds more than he whose right to 
complain ho now questions ! Mr. Doubtful ssys 
honestly, ho con tMt, and has often wondered exceed- 
ingly how men of this sort could bo in perpetuity 
fixed in such high places. Now we come at it. 
"'We," (excuse an editor's phiaac) "We never 
thought ourselves very particular, but, at the same 
time, we never thought some others very particular, 
who yet havo particular honour and emolument. 

Is that goatlcman, (not long since Mayor of 
Leeds,) of the same opinion now as formerly, when 
he said, " Sir, your sermons in Oxford-place chapel 
yesterday, wcro sis times better than those we have 
from one of our own ministers !" I am sure he is. 

Well, then, how long must these irregularities 
exist to offend the eye, and to outrage Justice ? 

Things of this sort are exciting wonder, and 
Toking indignation in many nuEds, all over 
nation. 

How long is the astonishing anomaly to lost,. 
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great koliucBs ptofesseil, and great injustice practised? 
And how long are ccrtcio false rcoeonors to attribnte 
the diefcreBsing results of injustice to the will of God, 
and call their own arrangemeiita the wise and in- 
scrutable arrangcmecta of his providence ? Doubt- 
lesB God permits injustico, or it could not occur ; bi 
he does not approve of it. He permits all the d 
that exists, but he docs not ordinarily, at least, fori 
men to abstain from it. And doubtlees he will ovei 
rale the sufferings of his injured people, for their 
good, while the injurious, without repentance, will 
be punished. A truce to these reflections, I am siok ' 
of them, and ao, perhaps, is the reader, but they 
most stand, as faithfulness to the great interests of 
practical Chriatianity demands their inBcrtion. 
^rota Mrs. Addlepate. 
No. 1, Prattle- street, Grumbleton -square, 
Sir, — Toor impurence is unbonndable ; yoor aheli 
conaheet untolerable ; yoor insinivations and hinuen- 
does monaua ; and this orrid book of yoora must be 
met by loud and indignant acclamations from all 
parte of the youni verse. As to myself you Lot per- 
posterously tried to make out that I and my jiu 
dishns friends hev been at the bottom and foundation 
of all yoor trubles. Sir, you soon shall feel the' 
exhuberance of my onnest hindignation, Wher 
can agree with my publisher my mannyscrit shall go* 
to press, and then yoo may prepare to tremble like 
rping leef to the very senter of yoor sole. 
Tour Eonaheenahus Hopponent, 

Betsy Addlepati 
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To Mr». Addkpate. 
Antipharisee Terrace, CommonseiiBe-road. 
Madam, — 1 make great allowonee for your indig- 
nation. I am not surprised that you detect, or tMnk 
you detect, iziBinuation and innondo in my wiitingB, 
as these qualities are those for which you have ever 
heen remarkably eonspicuoue. Tou are not wrong in 
supposing that yon and your friends have been at the 
foundation of my troubles, Tou once hinted that 
your education had been neglected ; it must have 
been neglected, both mentally and morally. Should 
your manuacript, in oppoaition to me, be printed and 
published, it shall receive my best attention. 

Any acknowledgment of error, and any eipres- 

eion of regret for mischief done during many years, 

by the free expression of your hostile opinions and 

feelings, will greatly moderate my strictures in s 

rejoinder. v 

I am, Madam, ^| 

Yours faithfully, ^| 

Thb Aitthox. 

I¥om Mrs. Addlepate. 

Bir, — Too think to intimidate me, by hints about 

a rejoinder. But I will have yoo to no, that, aa a 

Christian woman, I was never frightened at nobody, 

MesBuera. Snarl, Snappum and Snivelton spent the 

ole day at my house yesterday, looking over my man- 

nysorit, they think it is powerful in argiment and 

apeel ; they say I hev followed yer close up thro 

all your windina, aad cut -jet V> ■^HEfie'*, €sii«e&.-^st 
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atoms, and blown yer aa ' dust before the whirl- 
wind flies," according to the im. That my wort 
will enlighten and electrify the ole British hemiapear. 
And tho it will coat a hundred pounds to bring out a 
thousand copiea in ailk biadiu, yet it will sell by 
tens o' thousands. I shaD get it entered at Stationers' 
All, and reserve the right of translation ; so you see 
that while you thought t« bring mo into contempt, 
yoor sarkistic nonsense will and my name down to 
posteriority, with honour and aplanse. Sir, I exult 
with rapteroua delight in the hideer that Betsy 
Addlepate, the iH-used, the cruelly- treated Betsy 
AdcUepate, will triump o'er her foes ; lay hensegg- 
trioity prostrate at her feet, trumple it in the dust, 
and cry, ' "Wictory ! wictory !' Abeady as Mr. 
Somnijlck, a perfound critic, declared my work a 
deep and solemn perduction, and complimented me 
in his kind way by saying, ' This is eapUal, Mrs. 
Addlepate ; really you have brought up some hiaty 
metal against tie light squibs and crackers of your 
adversary,' " 

Tours, &c, 

Betsy Addlepate. 
7b Mri. Addlepate. 
Kadam, — As a tj^e and representative of that 
peculiar department of the community to which you 
belong, you are rich, and therefore as an authoress, 
yon can afford to incur risk, and sustain pecuniary 
lose, without inconvenience. 

Being rich, you can afford to ■5\)iJMa*, ^a^ft.'^'iMSl 
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iiich ond having your name up through the cooittr;, 
your opinions are more likely to be respected amoiig 
your admirers, than those of an aathor in hnmblei 
circiiniBtancefl. However, I will not offend yon bj 
atititipating any failnre as to your hook ; from your 
nwn ittH^ountit ifi likely to astonish people and become 
popiilnr. It is, therefore, with my free consent and 
approbation that you publish. You wiU certainly, 
to use the words of your friends, enlighten and 
cloetrify the whole British hemisphere Tery much if 
you prove wrong to be right, and injnatiee to be 
justioe, with other propoaitionH equally astounding. 
It Toquires immenBo ability to invert the order of 
things and give satisfaction at the samD time. 
Yours truly, 

The AuTHOtt. 

So remarkably obtuse, censorious and desperate is 
tho spirit of PhariBuism, that no calm reasonings, no 
appeals made to it from the holy Scripture, and no 
words or deeds of kindness on the part of hnmorous 
Christimis con mollify it, or cause it to abate one 
iota of its superstitious strictness and severity. It 
deserves, therefore, to be exposed and chastised. 

May all who suffer from the denunciations of 
this miserable superstition be witty and wise, cheer- 
fill, hut truly religious, always standing in awe 
of God, but not of mortal and prejudiced men! 
Keeping close to the Kew Testament in principle, 
disposition and practice, using their liberty, but ne' 
abu^g it, loviDg aU. men. anii. Bftc^iiv^ 
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good. Aroiding all ncGdlcaa intercourso witli iha 
cenaorioTia, and wlion obliged to deal with them, 
shewing them that civility which conyentional usngea 
dictate, but resieting their sjiirit as the spirit of him 
■who BOinetimes appeora aa an ungel of hght. Should 
fhis spirit ever " go out" of them, the case will he 
different, and love and unity can be re-established. 
To accomplish this, however, ignorance, bigotry, 
BGotarianiam, and superatitiou, must all be subverted 
and overthrown, for all this is a masB of obatruetJv& | 
rubbieh. It should be removed that we may lay a 
good foundation for intcliigeat, rational, cheerful and 
pure Chrifltianity; when this is done we shall add to 
the number of true Christiana, and the churchea will 
greatly prosper. I can amply justily the satirical 
pungency I have employed in attacking censorious- 
ness, and giving appropriate names to those who a 
addicted to it. " We are obliged," says the Eev. 
Jeremiah Seed, " by a principle of self-defence, to 
Bet a mark of infamy on those who have injurionaly 
branded the reputation of their neighbours. For hft 
who has injured otte person, either in his reputation 
or fortone, threatens every body, and therefore com- 
mon prudence will teach us to give such a man his 
just character, that he may not be able to make dis- 
advantageous impressions upon the unwary and un- 
designing, by giving every man else a bad one." , 
(Seed's dis. v. 1, p. 127.) 

As to respectable legislatiye assemblies, bothJ 
civil and eceleaiastical, I ■venerate ftiaia.-, ^-^wi&.^w 
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for a thousand worlds refuse them respect while, for 
the most part, the excellency of their principles 
and the parity of their motives are apparent ; bnt if, 
in some instances, any leading authorities among 
them make practical mistakes, seriously prejudicial to 
honest men, I then refer myself to the authority and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



^^^K^ BI7FFLBMEHTAST QITEEB FRBICHIIIG. 

Okk matter of great importance ia this: Erery 
humorouB Christian Bhould acquire and retain a 
habit of detaching his mental peculiarities &om the 
sober duties of life and godliness. This he may do, 
and will, if conscientious. Nor will he, while ho 
maintaijiB bia piety, find any difficulty in doing it. 

I remember very well that about thirty years 
ago, I was supping with a party of friends, including 
two grave ministers, at Pool, in BoraetBhire. In 
compliance with their reiiueat, I let off an anecdoto ; 
they listeaed with what people call breathless atten- 
tion duriug the prcliminarieB ; but when I came to 
the details, they began to laugh ; when I reached 
the climax, the laughter became a roar, the two 
ministers fell from their Beats, and were sprawling on 
the carpet, laughing almost tremendously. I gravely 
bid them to be tranq^uil, as we were soon to have 
femily worship, but thoy could neither manage 
themselves nor be managed by others. They hastily 
bid us all good night, and ran up stairs to bed. Now, 
said I, "who is lo blame for all this? you uioitld 
have the anecdote ; you are all witnesses that I did, 
not laugh at all. Tbu all laughed till yon shed tears jf 
but our grave divines have doBB ■wuu&.^'^'i. ^■oa 
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now, lot us bo quiet and serious ; we will not b^in 
prayer abruptly. Change tlie subject." "We did bo; 
got composed ; read the scriptures, and prayed as jj 
nothing particular had happened. 

If a little mental amusement should unfit ns I 
devotion, the fault is ours. We are pitifully defici 
in self-command ; we don't keep one thing sufficiently 
distant from another, we should make an end to 
diversion in due time. The interesting youths that 
play at cricket in the beautiful grounds of some 
colleges, and some colleginto achools, are wisely 
limited aa to im» in their healthful recreations. 
When studies should be resumed, the lovers of study 
among tbem can lay down their bats and balls as 
willingly as they took them np, and they apply 
tbemaelves to their educational work with new 
vigour and advantage. 80 with regard to acts of 
teorship. Mental entertainment, well managed and 
judiciously limited, is no hinderance to them, whore 
common sense and self-government 1 
dancy. "Weak minded and bad tempered religiras 
are of a different opinion. 

There is one thing, however, that I a 
larly anxious that all men, including the most 
eccentric, whether among preachers or people, should 
guard against, and that is an attempt to amiu 
people i» preaehing. An odd thing or two 1 
escape the lips of a preacher and provoke a s 
B may do no harm, but I think it argues a 
;ly bad taafe, to say nothing worse, when proe 
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»ttiiy to be witty in the pulpit, and people are un- 
wise enough to admire them for it. There are not ii 
tew coneiderafe people in this world, who, though 
not professing aerious godlineas, have the good sense 
to perceive that wit, except in those rare cases whera 
preachers can scarcely help it with all their en- 
deoTOura, is not suited to the decorum of the Chris* 
tian pulpit; and when preachers hecome popular, in 
consequence of their pulpit witticisms, that kind of 
popularity is too low and too coarse to prove attractiv* 
to well judging hearers, and too questionable as to il» 
qaality to promise any good to the general interest* 
of morality and true religion. Popularity, howeveii 
ia hut too evideatly the objeet of some preachers; 
they gtua it ; they retain it ; they live upon it ; they 
highly enjoy it; meanwhile, the intellectual and 
religioiu dignity which should characterize pulpit 
exercises, is fearfully compromised. And as to the 
common and illitcTate hearers, on account of whose 
edification, witty and coarse familiarities are indulged 
in, they are no such gainers by it as we imagine. 
All poor and ignorant people are not alike in their 
thinkings about plainness and familiarities in the 
pulpit, for though some may like to bo tickled and 
excited to roara of laughter, others are deeply grieved 
and disgusted by such freedoms. I did, indeed, 
some few years ago, in my lecture on the Popularity 
of Christian Ministers, refer to Matthew Wilfcs and 
Rowland Hill, as popular preachera with approbation, 
but certainly not with the most distant hint, that 
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other preachers should imitate them. I eimply 
maintiuned that their distinctive and unavoidable pecu- 
liarities being rendered useful to certain classes o£ the 
community, should have been exempt froni cenBore. 
The case, however, is widely difl'erent when other 
preachers, and especially young preachers, moit 
themselves funsy and jocose in the midst of Bermons, 
otherwise of a very serious, experimeatal and de- 
votional character. Reasonings in defence offuninthe 
pulpit may be ingenious and plausible, but can never 
be supported by our appeals to the Holy Scriptures, 
or sanctioned by any man who is wise enough ta 
advocate pulpit decorum and the sober dignity o£ 
apostolic models in preaching. 

I find it impossible to admire an amalgamation of 
religious phraseology with the language of comedy 
and farce in pulpit utterances ; and when such utter- 
ances are indulged in, to acquire and retain great 
popularity, it becomes a question of grave moment, 
whether a preacher be really serving the cause of 
Christ, or consulting his own fame ? When a man, 
however, by out-of-the-way metbods of preaching 
becomes a power in the community, whatever is said 
either for or against him, increases his fame, and too 
many are apt unjustly to attribute every honest scru- 
ple, and demur to jealousy or envy. Yet surely it 
must be regretted that sermons, full of oddities, 
should become attractive to the masses of this coun- 
try; for notwithstanding the occasional power and 
pitthos attending such a mo4e oi ■^TOBiiaa^, 'Boio^jBa 
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is sort oftea fail. TliGre is not tbut dependance 
I placed upon them whicli ■we may safely feel 
s those 'who ore ■who enough to make more 
careftil preparation, and who, though not popular, 
do real service to the churches, and edify the people 
more solidly than rash cxtemporizers, and with the 
great adyautago of not ofiendiog the taste of the most 
lastidibus. And as to perpetuity of pulpit instruction, 
the studious and plodding minister is for the most 
part to be much preferred to him who thinks himself 
privileged to say just what he likes and how he likea, 
because ho can get a great midtitude to hear him. 
There are many ministers in this kingdom who could, 
if their oonsciencas would let them, make multitudes 
laugh tiemselves well nigh into convulaions ; hut to 
do this, would be to make a fearful experiment, and 
therefore while in the parlour they may occasionally 
cheer up their friends and tolerate a laugh, t 
serve the pulpit as a pLice sacred to Giod, 
melancholy reflection, that some in preaching do both 
good and harm at the same time ; and this I have 
known to be the case in most of those instances where 
popularity is in excess. Good is done when einful 
men are reclaimed from their vices ; harm is done 
where intelligent and sober-minded Christioui 
spite of their utmost efl'orts to like everything a man 
saya, are very much and very deeply disgusted. 
And this is sure to he the case where, along with, 
qualities of a better sort, there is, in public epeakers — 
especially if young men — a laige tajwani. Qt asssossasyi 
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and impadence. The age in which we lire ii bil 
too iavoorable to flimsy tatting- It was not exactlj 
eo among the ancieats. Demoathsiies hJinnlf, wlw 
always spoke to the purpose, who affected no in^ii- 
ficant parade of words, bat inTaiiahly used md^itj 
ailments, and obtained a wonderfiil command OTd 
the understandings and feelings of the people, woaU 
sometimes tremble before he spoke. In critical ccn- 
jnnctions of the state, when procIamatioQ waa made 
by the public crier for any one to rise and delir^ hii 
opinion upon the present sttnation of a&irs, emp^ 
declamation would not only have been hissed, bat 
resented and ponished by the assembly. But it u 
not BO now. There may indeed be discussions and 
questionings at elections and in parliamentary debates, 
but the pulpit is protected — and men may talk away, 
right OF wrong, to their heart'e content ; and in some 
instances at least he who is the most unguarded and 
extravagant and rash, (if not eren saucy] shall have 
the largest audience ; and the modest, yet decidedljr 
superior Epeaker, shall espend his rational and Chria- 
tian eloquence upon thin congr^stions and half- 
empty eeatfi. We "go a head" with a 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

SUPPLEMENTAKY— BOBBY BOY. 

I AM fond of circuit horses, I like to talk to them ; 
and I can amuse myself in fancying they talk to 
me. A good tempered horse is a man's Mend, his 
services are valuable, and he is one of God's gifts to 
the human fiunily ; and fie upon such bipeds as are 
unkind and unmerciful to these quadrupeds. I love 
to pet horses, and they love to be petted. Horses 
when well used are, very generally, good tempered 
and grateful creatures. We talk about their instinct, 
and are apt to deny them reason; but I am well con- 
vinced, though I cannot convince others, that these 
noble and beautiful animals have reason, though in a 
very inferior degree. I am not going to philosophise 
upon the subject ; I simply gratify myself in giving 
my opinion. 

Bobby f the Northwich circuit horse, was reason- 
able enough to»object to go into any other circuits, or 
do any extra work in his own, except imder the im- 
mediate direction of his superintendent or the second 
minister. 

Not long after my arrival in Northwich, some- 
body put him by the side of another horse to draw j 
an omnibus to a missionary meeting. He did not 
like this at all, and protested ag^iivB\» \\.» \^» ^^ "^^^^ 



belong to his rcg;tilBr work. He iras not planned for 
the place, and said, in his way of faying, " 1 lem'i 
go." He was severely flogged, but he stuck to his 
refusal, and would not pull. Flogged again, but " do 
go ;" he would not go, and nobody could make him, 
BO lie was turned back into the stable. Ho whb 
censured and scolded, but did not mind this; he 
seemed to think that if preachers are censured, no 
wonder their horses are. Poor fellow, he got a beat- 
ing, and I was glad I was not present to witness it, 
I walked to the missionary meeting and walked back 
figain, and it was a short and pleasant walk ; and I 
thought with Bobby, that the good friends who 
would have an omnibus should have got regular 
omnibus horses, and not taken Bob &om his etable 
any moro than people should take a minister (who is 
out on duty most days of the week) &om his study, 
to do some extra work, when ho happens to have a 
disengaged evening. The colour of Bob was, and is, 
if now living, a dappled white ; his size that of a 
large pony; hia age we did not know, aa he had 
reached that time of life when certain marks in the 
teeth, which indicate the age, where obliterated. 
He had lost the sight of his right eye, and in very 
dark nights seemed to see ghosts and goblins irith 
the left, as he would make sudden starts from tem- 
porary affiightments. When these alarms occurred, 
my plan was either to touch him with the spur to 
make him bolt rig\it u^ to ftio Tt^^itiou or rapidly 
JW88 it ; or reoson ttiQi \\\ia (^-s^iifi \ -^sMi^ "^ 
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neck) on the subject of supernatural appearances. 
Talh to liim about the apiritunl world; and how very 
rare a thing it 'was for ghosts to come at all, and if 
they did come, neither horses nor men should be 
B&aid of them. My voice uaoally had a sooUiing 
effect upon him. One night, about half-past cine, 
we started for a short joixmey of about five miles, 
llirough a tremendous and terrific thunder storm ; the 
lightning flashes were so vivid as to threaten to strike 
OB both dead in an inatant, these were followed by a 
dense and very heavy darkness, then thunder claps, 
BO awfully loud, roaring and crashing, and ruin like 
the pouring out of cataracts or water spouts, as if we 
must both be drowned in a minute or so. " Whoa, 
my bobby, stand still; don't be frightened I" In- 
stantly another Sush of blinding lightning, as though 
we wore about to be burned to cinders. Bob was 
still as death. 

Self. — "Now, my lad, gallop.'" 

Boh. — "Iwill, Sir; here goes," Andmy bobby j 
ran like a race-horse. Terrible darkness again; I 
thunder growling and threatening. I 

Stlf.—" Stop, 'Boh V "Tea, Sir." Another tor- 1 
rent of rain. " Bobby lad, bit or miss, we'll dash ] 
on through every thing — Now for it!" Away we I 
went. Jio ghosts and goblins, but something more ] 
real and tangible — the rain, most merciless. Light- J 
ning as if it would set heaven and earth on fixe ; thel 
thunder, like the rour of a thousand cannon; but weB 
reacted home in safety. In teal ian^ew, ^siSq. tsisad 
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and beasts have Bometimes more quiet eelf-pciSBesaion 
than in thoae ivhich are only imaginary. As to 
horses in thunder storms, don't flogthem ; don't bawl 
and rave at them ; ipeak to them in tones of kindnen 
and eympatby, stroke and pat them, Emd 70a and 
they will bo all tho safer for it. 

In trying to shut a field gate one day as I sat on 
Bobby, he being restloss, ran me back into a deep, 
narrow ditch. I fell imder him ; his four legs were 
all the wrong way upwards, and he had no room to 
turn himself. I had much ado to extricate myself; 
1 called lustily for help. I got up, being much 
bruised. Three or four stout farmers came, and with 
ropes and hard pulling, dragged Bobby out ; he was 
not hurt. They gave him a good warm supper, 
and tt good bed ; and ho soon forgot his troubles. So 
should we, and never ponder them, but think grate- 
fully and joyfully of God's manifold and great 



Bobby waB once dangerously ill. We sent for the 
doctor ; he was bled aud took physic. He could not 
rise from his bed for many days, !is he had to take 
nauseous drugs. We comforted him now and then 
as he lay on his clean straw, by giving him gruel 
with a apoon. Hia illness was the result of his 
taking a good supper. A well meaning lad, kind 
to horsea, made him up a aavomy dish of laxa> 
rioua articles from the resourcea of a flour mill; 
and he, like the writer, loving a good supper a 
iiard day's work, peggei B.^a^ lA i-t t^'2qsk \ 
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perately ; this affected his stomach and boweU. He 
became wiser afterwards. 

Bob was fond of coming to oiir back door for 
crusts of bread. He would, if invited, wait into the 
kitchen, and thankfully receiye our donations; he 
loved to feed liom our hands. Sometimes he would 
take apples, pears, plums, hits of stulo dumpling; any 
good thing not inconsistent with the wolfara of 
horseflesh, was agreeable to him. He was a very 
Bociahle horse, and was kindly treated by the hos- 
pitable farmers and friends in every part of the 
circuit. His honesty, however, was once or twice 
called in question ; now and then, yet very seldom, 
he saw no com in the manger; he slipt his halter and 
walked about the capacious stable to make his ob- 
servations i he saw a sack full of something which he 
thought to be good, but the sack's mouth waa tied 
with a strong cord ; he could not untie it, so he bit 
it through, poked his nose in, and helped hinjself. A 
complaint was laid by the good farmer, who was a 
real gentleman as to his hospitality and good manners. 
The merits or demerits of this pilfering came under 
discussion; Bob was neither flogged nor defamed. 
It was agreed on all hands, that it was very natural 
and not criminal in a horso accustomed to kind 
treatment in a farmer's cstabHshment, to take liberties, 
and to say to himself, " I see they are all busy to 
day, and have forgotten my dinner. I'D look out for 
myself. This sack inUl have to be opened ; I might 
as well save them the trouble ani o^cq A m^^jfifi., Hsjt 
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the Cliesliire farmers are always saying, ' If ow do make 
free ; make yonrself quite at hotiu. Tou are heartily 
welcome ! So here goes ! I will open the sack, 
and have a regular jollification. Aa to* the eighth 
commandment, 'Thou ahalt not steal,' every man 
knows that it never applied to horses ; no never. 
Lor, what capital oats these are ! won't I have a neh 
lick this bleeaed day ?" 

Bob was always pleased with fonr new shoes, 
and appeared to me to make as much clatter and 
noise with them on the rough pavements as possible. 

Self. — " Bob, why do you trot on the rough 
pavement, while you might amble along on the green 

Sob. — "I have new shoes." 

Self. — " And what then ?" 

Bob. — "I wish the public to know it, and that 
I am a respectable circuit horse, and don't go hob- 
bling about like an old hack with broken shoes, or 
three on and one off." 

Self. — " What have you to do with the public?" 

£oi. — " Sir, I wish you to know that horses are 
as much concerned for their public reputation aa the 
preachers who ride them ; don't jtdu like to be known 
to the public as a good preacher, and when you have 
got a new sermon, or a spik and span new lecture, 
don't you want the public to hear it ? And if you 
should be appointed to a new circuit, with fine 
chapels and a good salary, wouldn't you like it, a 
talk about it? Ani doi^t -v^u \iiB ^» \ 
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and get a great name in the world : "Wliat's the 
difference between horaeB and men aa to the very 
natural love of being well fed, well shod, and well 
recognized' and applauded ?" 

Seif.^-" Ah, Bob ! alas ! ah, alaa !" 
Boh. — " Kow none of your sighing and groaning, 
if you pleaae, Sir ; you know, every man of you, that 
you like to make a good appearance and a bit of a 
noise in the world ; and I don't blame you, for thia 
is a queer world, and if men don't assert themselves' 
in a proper and reasonable way, those queer peopte 
who want everybody to be humble but themaelvBB,- 
will trample them down. Therefore, as it is right 
for a horse to let the world know he has got good 
shoea, sure footing, and can walk, and trot, and can-f 
ter, and gallop, as well as other horses ; so as to tt 
preacher, when men would olhow him out of hia 
proper position without reason and aeeessity, it ia 
right for him to shew that while his shoes are good, 
hia reputation and qualiflcations proper, he can work 
as well as others; and despising the idle cbargs 
of vanity, he should pursue a useful and honourable- 
course, being sure of a good conscience, the favour of 
God, and the warm approbation of all loving an^ 
weU-judging Christians. Now, Sir, wherever yott, 
go, may God bless you, and don't forget your old 
friend Bobby. "We have travelled together two years^ 
you have talked to me wonderfully and kindly ; 
me, petted me with dainties, and given me the 
of chai'actera, May youbehap^^, BaiM ■^'jxi'Qsi*^ 
get a oirciut horse again, cemembex "SiMh^ 
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The prototype o£ Mrs. Addlepate 1 met with at a 
friend's house, in Hampshire, thirty-three years ago, 
and it did not for a moment occur to me, at the time, 
that her peculiarities would ever fumiah hints for a 
hook. It was not, indeed, till many years after this, 
that I had any thoughts of writing for the press, but 
her sayings were so memorable and impTeBave as 
not to be forgotten. Her main topic of conversation 
was what she called the "levity" of a Mr. B., a 
minister of some eminence. I thought it remark- 
able that she should liLsuriata in cxaggoratfld repre- 
sentations, or rather mwrepreseatations of his humour 
and facetiousness, and not have one word to say about 
his virtnes and esccUenoies. Every thing sbe aaid 
tended directly and immediately to depreciate and 
defame him. The scholarship and pronunciation of 
this loquacious lady did not at all accord with her 
fine dress ; and her conaorionsness was a blank con- 
tradiction to her ostentatious profession of religion. 
It BO happened that the minister she complained of 
was highly esteemed by his congregationB, and re- 
garded aa an acquisition in the social circle. I 
remembered to have frequently heard him preach in 
. London before I begun my labours aa a traveUii^^— 

^ preacher; his scrraons -weie ui9.\rcwfe\'i, ^lA-^^H 
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emmtmtly experimeatal and procticul ; they were 
carefully and lionourably studied, most impressively 
delivered, and aeoomplislied the true and proper end 
of preaching. They usually sent me home to 
lodgings, devoutly tlinnking and praising God. But 
all the excellcncieB of this truly good miniBfer went 
for nothing ■with this prating elderly lady, because, 
in the parlour with choice and genial friends, he 
wiaa and clever enough to enrich his conversafioa 
with an occasioaal humorouB tide or anecdote. 
Wherever this woman went, and the mijiiater in 
question was unknown, and yet talked of, she would 
damage his reputation, savo with the select few who 
separata from any knowledge of the man, would 
have sense enough ia perceive that hia censor was a 
gossip. In writing my book, this well-dressed and 
ill-tempered female censarer occnred to me ; 
grimaces and grumblings (charming peculiaritiei 
the estimatioa of Pharisees) were, to me, simply 
loathsome; and knowing, but too well, that th* 
pleasures of Christian social life have often been 
poisoned by personages of her description, I felt it 
on my conscience to make her very prominent, fcnf 
the edification of cotemporaries and all posterityi 
"Wbat mischief Macheth's witches did in the world, I 
cannot ascertain, to the full extent, but if they ever 
accomplislied such feats in deterioration smd defama- 
tion as the sisterhood of Addlepatea, they must havOj 
possessed extraordinary abilities. It is a ; 
gratifying' eiroumstance ttiat Chri8tiauWaft*,*.wi5i 
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and properly so called, never degrade tliemselrea, or 
injure otiiers, by invidious tattle and depreciation, 
I have known some such burst int« tears when good 
miniBters have been defamed by backbiters. True 
Christiana do not speak evil, even of their enemiea, 
nnlees in the way of self-defence, or when some 
very strong neceaeity obliges them to it ; and when it 
comes to thie, they use all imaginable caution not to 
j say more than exact and circumsfcintial truth will 

I warrant, and in self-justification. To apeak of evil, 

I to delineate its ramifications and aggravations ; ia 

personiiy it, and even to caricature and ridicule it, 
where it is obstinate, pertinacious and pragmatical, 
is a thing, wliich, however disagreeable, ouijht to he 
done. Now this speaMng of evil is as different from 
evil speaking as is the case of the man who publicly 
protests against a public injury, and thereby, of 
fieceesit'j, speaks of evil ; and he, who firom bad habit 
and evil inclination, goes about as a busy body, and 
from no neeegstty at all, deteriorating the character 
and injuring the circumstances of his neighbour. ^H 
So numerous, various, and in some cases, calai^^H 
tons arc the results of evil speaking, that moralJB^^I 
philosophers, and divines of all ages, have been 
obliged to attack it. Dr. Isaac Barrow, as I hare 
elsewhere mentioned, produced ten long, learned and 
powerful sermons against it. And ho long as ild 
dares molest the world and the churches, it must bi^H 
L chastised, and there is no help fur it. ^^M 
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rSOTOTYPES OF OTHEB CHABACTEBS^ HOBE OB LESS 
HOSTILE TO ECCENTBICITT. 

All these I have seen and known in various parts of 
Great Britain. Had they been remarkable, merely 
for ignorance, as to their conceptions of eccentricity 
and of the English langoage, in which they pre- 
tend to speak, I should have passed them over in 
simple pity. But roughness and rudeness are some- 
times invested with a modicum of official poww; 
and when that is the case, any brother who, like Don 
Quixote, fancies a windmill to be a giant with long 
arms, will attack it, being consarned for '' the cause" 
and the honour of his connectional "ism." A 
modicum of power secures a modicum of influence, 
and this turned against a man is no joke. . Happily, 
however, the number of Robin Eoughheads is di- 
minishing every day. The haters of wit are not so 
numerous as formerly, and Pharisees, both rough and 
smooth, are receiving such a terrible flagellation that 
they will be obliged either to turn Christians or 
emigrate to the frozen regions, set up a colony, and 
display their phylacteries to the white bears and 
other animals, as grave and as cold as themselves. 
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These, I am glad to say, may be found in great 
numbers throughout the Christian world. Tke-^ «s» * - 
the ornaments of Chiistiaji c\i\mw3dj^^> ^'^ ^^\fi&ss^ ^ 
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Christian minuMn, and the New 1 

them BS " S(mB of God, and daa^iten ef the Lord 

Almighty." 

Amongrt amiahte duuaetas, howcrer, wxf he 

brand Bome viuMe nunremente are ecoeatnc, hot vho 
are seldoni, if ever, CEsanred, hecsaw thdr oJditka 
ore connected with profesuona of gieat leal, nd tte^ 

are ind^ktigable in promoting lerirals. 

Uany years ago, in an ancient ci^, there wh ■ 
" revival" Samuel Stamp got safely " pnOed 
throogh," his joy was unbounded ; he gave vent to it 
with his voice and his wooden leg; with which 
latter, he hammered and smashed a few yards of 
mahogany veneering on the tops of the feats. The 
piouif trusteee had to get the damage repaired; they 
felt queer, but did not like' to say mndi, snppoong 
tlie joy to be sacred ; they, therefore, tried hard to 
fiinuy tliat the loss of a few yarda of mahogany vas a 
very trifle aa compared with the glorious event of an 
old pensioner being " pulled through." 

Nobody doubts the goodness of Abraham Long- 
pole ; it would delight you to Eee him crossing the 
fields to a village lovefeast ; he glories in these 
services, and is ever anxious to be in at the begin- 
ning. He don't like steeple chases : whoever said 
he did ? But j~ou would imagine that he meant to 
shew you how thatsort of travelling could be managed. 
Being very tall, he takes very long strides, as if de- 
tenninitted to cover on, aeie o£ ^oosd in a dozen 
steps. HedgeB and ^tabcB, m\.e'i\.iei\a''B.ees! ^"sai** 
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separate and prevent trespasB, are no impedimenta to 
bim when he is resolved to take a short cut. Ho 
knows all the gaps already made, and how to make 
new ones in double quick time. He can crush the 
old hedges and the new quickset hedges with idaority, 
and leave the farmer to ruminate on the imgodliness 
of blocking up the way for " the people of the Lord." 
A hlesaed man that brother Longpole ! The ordinary 
traveUere to the lovefcaat take the beaten patha and 
authorized styles and gaps ; but Ae>, having long legs, 
and too much zeal to stand upon such trifles as iii' 
jiiriug hia neighbour's property, distances those cold 
dead formalists, who go where they oujAf to go, and 
no where else. These so called formalists alao 
observe the rules of godly order and decorum in the 
relation of their Christian csperience. They speak 
to one another's mutual edification ; they express 
their devotional feelings in the Psalms and hymns, 
parts of devotion in which feelings can have vent in 
harmony, with good sense and propriety. But Mr. 
Longpolo is far from being satisfied with theao orderly 
doings. He, therefore, shouts tremendously, kindles 
B blaze — a sort of a conflagration — tnimplea c 
corum as he did on the fanner's hedges ; alarms the 
villagers, who axe told for the one hundred and fiftieth 
time to expect the conversion of oU England in a week, 
and all the world in afortnight; wbynotsayall nation* J 
this very minute, "just now, just now." EveT^I 
Obristian, of course, wishes the moral renovation oil 
the world, and prays for it; \)m\. lio C\ms!C\asi.\B.\ 
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proper senses can expect, as to time aad meana, what 
God has never pramised. He has never promised to 
subvert man's moral powers, and take away his obli- 
gation to duty. Both these requira attcnlion, time 
and effort. He will give the holy spirit to them 
that ask him, not that they may take it easy and da 
nothing ; hnt that they m^j work together with him. 
We should hail with delight the day in which 
nationa at large should come over to Christianity. 
But wild aspirations and extravagant anticipationa 
will never bring this about. Men that do j'ustlt/, 
love mercy, and walk hiunbly with God, in a quiet 
unostentatious way, lue in a much better sense of the 
word revivalists, than those who make such a din 
and pother, and fancy nothing is going an unless 
theff can be conspicuous both in speech and writing. 
Let us have the true kind of fire, without using the 
viord so oftea, and making such a preposterous I 
about it. And let Abraham Longpole go to the 1( 
feast along the appointed paths, and not straddle I 
long shanks over hedges and ditches, mating g 
scratching himself with brambles, and sticking J 
mud and mire to tho annoyance of the chapel-kee 
who has mode the house of God clean and tidy. 

Susan Scarecrew was for many years a j 
Christian woman in her neighbourhood, she 
remarkable for her Christian simplicity ; e 

Bcided aversion to the " pomps and vanities of fi 
Hcltod world ;" she ^otaated agamst the w 

Ue bonnets that came into Sa^wii wsma 
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since, and thought that even Funeh must be a con- I 
verted man at heart, because he eo ubly ridiculed ■ 
them; she wore a head gear peculiarly her own, ' 
three night caps and a duchess of Oldenhurgh bon- 
net, introduced into this country in the year 1815, 
and somewhat resembling a coal scuttle. She retained 
this pattern for all her bounela through life, as most 
becoming "professors." Nobody had a right to 
censure her for singularity, especially as this bonnet 
was a blessing to the farmers, by frightening the birds 
from the sown wheat. She was respected, as I have 
known many of her class to be in different parts of 
the kingdom, not hecanae she ever did anything 
particular, but because sho did no harm. She left 
the worid in peace and hope. I have frequently 
obaerred, that where the powers of thought and 
reasoning are very little exorcised, either through 
ignorance or mental indolence, a very little thing ^| 
will get one man a character for piety, and a very ^| 
little thing will cause another man's piety to be bus- ^M 
pected, if not ignored. Let a man frequently attend H 
religious meetings, talk largely about his experiences, ^m 
use exclamations, and boast of his great spiritual ^M 
attainments ; and from his own account ofhmself, he ^H 
will be extolled as a holy man of GEod. Tet it should ^B 
be noted that this perpetual talking can never, of ^M 
itwlf, and abstracted from the real inward graces ^H 
which constitute the mind which was in Christ, aad^^H 
the performance of all practicable works of piety and^^H 
mercy wiich are in imitation ol QiW^siis. «x().Twe^^^| 
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prove that tho talkor is a thorough Chriatiaa. Talk- 
ing in easy to tJioae who are fond of it. Being really 
good, and doing real aervieo to the churches aud to 
the world, are things requirine study, labour and per- 
Bcvoring effort. 

Again, for litth things a man's piety ahaU he 
doubted or denied. Hd ia facotiouB, and therefore 
not a Baiut, but " a fuimj fellow," " a queer chap," 
"a rum stick;" and, therefore, though his evan- 
gelioal labours may be orUuouB, his writings numerous 
and very usefid, his services various and valuable, 
yctit cannot beimagiued how "fellows," and "chaps," 
and " sticks," can possess the attributes of personal 
piety ; nor is this denial oi piety to the facetious man 
the only disadvantage. I have before hintod that 
certain brethren in their conduct towards him, illus- 
trate but too forcibly the old saying, "familiarity 
breeds contempt." The some persons who jocosely 
give you humiliating titles are apt to carry on tie 
litUo intercourse they have with you in the same 
familiar fashion. It may bo auggest^jd that all thin 
inconvenience may easily bo prevented, by tho entire 
abandonment of fiicetiouBneBS. This, however, will 
not do, for two reasons, first, facetionsness is often 
very useful, though misunderstood and misinterpre- 
ted ; and secondly, well behaved people never dimin- 
ish their respect and courtesy to you on account of it, 
and would much regret that you should sacrifice or 
■abridge jour Chriatiftn ^tjcrtj Sa wioommodate tha 
whims ot people, wlio oug^l tvo^. \n -^^^ '» ^ 
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accommodated by Buch a needlesa Burrendor of your 
characteristic peculiarity. The fact is, witty Christiana 
are jnat as pious as other Cliristiuns who are not 
witty, and who don't know how to be so ; tho only 
difference ia, that the former don't make a parade of 
their piety, and in indirect ways tell people how very 
holy they are, while tho latter keep on hand a large 
etock of groans, sighs and grimaces to dispose of. 
There such commoditiea will fetch a good price. The 
raghing of a penitent and contrite heart I regard 
with the meet sincere religious respect. The emotions 
of a truly repentant siimer I never trifled with in my 
life, and never will.* It is not, therefore, of Hw« 
thSit I now speak ,- I refer to a foolish habit some 
religioniats have contracted of being, or seeming to 
be, always doleful, and the equally foolish propen- 
sity of some people to pet them and givo them 
superior salaries on account of this ao thought mark 
of great piety, while men much their superiors in 
real piety and usefulness, because cheerful and witty, 
are pinched and embarrassed. 

• And yet how very rarely it ia that true penitenlB 
oblrnde their sortowa on other people. When Peter deeply 
conaidered hia ungrateful and cowardly sin ngninat his 
divine Master, he eonght retirement and solitude; he "wont 
out and wept bilteriy." OiCentatioiti penitence ia a perfect 
and most objectionable anomaly in the Christian world. To 
kneel down immeilintely before men to confess and pray, 
in a place of public worship, whether with desire to obtain 
their intercessions, or with a fancy that they have power to 
pardon onr sins, is to me, at least, a eight most fearfally 
offensive. If penitents wnnt advice and cncunragement 
from prayer, let (hero retire into a vestry, be (Calmly and 
patiently conversed with, and prftycd lor according to tbcic 
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WOEKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



EXTKACTS FItOM REVIEWS. 

RuiBLEB OF AB EvAMQBLiST. — "Mr. Kendall is do- 
cidedl; a man of genius, with a dash of ecceotricitj in the 
character of wit and sarcasm, and a atrong spice of oriBimility, 
While the present folume ma; be read with inCeroBt and 
instruction bj all, it will be especially so among tha 
Methodist body. Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides is, in onr 
judgment, incalculably infeiiur both in interest and import- 
ance. • • • Every page of the book is replete with 
fascination and amoaement; it abonnds in facts, calculated 
to illustrate, not simply Methodism, bat British society, 
throwing not a little light both on men and books. It is 
interepeised with biographical tenches of a happy and curiool 
character. The book is one that a man could read inter- 
minably. We should like, aa we have said before, to see a 
noifomi edition of Mr. Kendall's writings, for they possess a 
freshness, a raciness and originality; a point, wit, and a 
viyacity, such as belong to no other Methodist writer in 
these realms. Mr. Kendall may claim descent from Dr. 
South, relationship to John Berridge, Rowland Hill , and 
Matthew Wilks. We predict for him respect and lasefalneu 
in the generations to come." — Christian Witneai. 

Sbemon on PBKVisuNDsa.— "Thank thee, Mr. Kendall, 
this is capital. The subject requires plainness, and you hare 
used it, but not exceesircly. Yaat tough, rasping, good 
humoured sarcasm, is often well directed. The general 
perusal of thy treatise could not fail to work a vorld. of ^ood. 
Adiea! we shall be glad to raoW *hee a^awi. "^si»i lA ■fios- 
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jlliutrBtioni of Mr. KeudalTs plain Bermoo an iniiniteble. 
Nenona people will Sad tlieir iccooot in leainiag bj heart 
the following plain piece of teftimoBy; it will do them more 
good than a bnshel of Dc. Hnmbng'B powders. QAn extract 
i* then introduced.] We tbaok the writer, aad veij cordiallj 
commend his nxpeony woA, whieh would be cheap at half- 
a-guinen. The piece in nnne parts is not nnworthr of Dr. 
South, and it speaks well for the public that it b Dow in the 
third edi^D." — BrilM Banner. 



Note. — It is now in its fbnith e 






A POOKBT VOLTJUB OS PUKCTOIUIT. — "Thi« 

Tolame presents ns with the philosophy of punctualiij, illus- 
trated bj appropriate anecdotes. The design of tlie author Is 
to point out for correction certain practices whicli prevail, 
less or more, in most Christian communities, and exercise an 
injurious influence. This be does in a, spirit of meekness and 
love. Ttia little work has such a chann, and so macb good 
hnmour in it, that after reading a few pages, one feels con- 
strained to Snish it before lajing it down; and the e9cct it is 
almost certain to prodoce is new and laudable reeolntioos in 
regard to the future." — Watchman. 

After comparing the author to that celebrated philosopher, 
Dtmocriiua, a reviewer says, " There are anecdotes so pun- 
gent, so originally told, and withal so useful, tliat we hope 
tbey will be both read and remembered. This unique writer 
pourH well merited ridicole on the aomerous class of late 
comera, whether they enter the pulpit or the pew, or any 
other place where a time for coming isappointed."-— tfetbyon 
Mcl/wilial liagazine. 

TDLrrr Libbrtt; or Notbh on the "Tongne ofFire," 
recently published by the Rev. W. Arthur —Price 3d. " This 
tnict should be read and studied by ministers and people of 
all religious denominations." Hutchard, 187, 
jondon— sod all Books ellcra. 
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NoTK.— As another edition of the author's Lbgturb on 
PoPULARiTT, is wanted, we may insert the recommendation 
of the first edition. '* All preachers, in the church or oat of 
the church, may derive henefit from its perusaL Mr. Kendall 
is evidently a shrewd observer of mankind. He is a wise 
and prudent man in Israel, and being zealous and earnest 
himself, he wishes to behold everything earnest and straight- 
forward in others. It is a book enlivened by anecdotes and 
replete with rational advice on the dangerous subject of 
ministenal popularity. May those who read it be guided by 
its salutary contents." — Church of England Journal, 



To refresh the memory of our readers, they are respect- 
fully informed that the following productions may be had of 
Mr. Alexander Heylin, 28, Faternoster-row, London, u>?io is 
the Pttblisher ; also of Mr. Mason, 66, Faternoster-row, 
London, and of all Booksellers. It will be necessary to in- 
form country booksellers who is the publisher. 
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